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PHILOSOPHICAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY* 

• OF THE 

SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

OF THS . 

EUROPEANS 

IN THE 

EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


BOOK XVIII CONTINUED* 

ENGLISH COLONIES FOUNDED ttt EXN'NSYLVANIA, MARY¬ 
LAND, VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND FLO¬ 
RIDA. GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON ALL THESE SET¬ 
TLEMENTS. 

T HE treaty of peace of 1763, put in Florida is ceded 
the power of Great Britain that to Great Bri- 
fame Florida which had refitted the tainbythe court 
ftretigth of their arms twenty-three of Madrid\ 
years before. At that time there were 
no more than fix hundred inhabitants. It was with the 
fale of their hides, and with the provisions they furniftied 
to their garrifon, that they were to provide themfelves 
with clothes, and to fupply a fmall part of their wants, 
which were exceedingly confined. Thefe miferable peo¬ 
ple went, all to Cuba, though convinced that they would 
be obliged to beg their bread, if their monarch, moved 
with fuch an inilance of affe&ion, did not provide for 
their fubftftence. , 

What motive could induce the Spaniards to prefer an 
oppreffive to a free government \ Was it fuperfticion, 
which cannot fuffer the altars of the heretics near its own ? 
Was it prejudice, which renders fufpicioue the moral* 
Vol. VL A 
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and the probity of thofe who profefs a different religion ? 
Wa» it the fear of fcdu&ion for themfelves, and ftill more 
for their children ? Long accuftomed to idlenefs, did they 
imagine that they fhould be compelled to labour ? Or 
hath man fo bad an opinion of man, that he ffiould rather 
choofe to difpofe of himfelf and his fate, than to abandon 
it to the mercy of his fellow-creature ? However it may 
be, nothing but a defert remained to the power that ob¬ 
tained the poffeffion ; but was it not an acquifition to lofe 
inhabitants not inured to fatigue, and who would never 
have been well affe&ed ? 

Great Britain congratulated itfelf upon the acquifition 
of the property of an immenfe province, the limits of 
which were Hill extended as far as the Miflifiippi, by the 
ceffion of one part of Louifiana. That power had for a 
long time been defirous of fettling on a territory which 
would open an eafy communication to them with the 
richeft of the Spanish colonies* They did not give up 
the hopes of a fmuggling trade, but they were aware 
that this precarious and momentary advantage was not 
fufficient to render their conquefts flourifhing, and they 
turned their labours and expectations principally towards 
cultivation. 

What hath been The new acquifition was divided into 
done by England , two governments. It was thought that 
and what Jhe this would be a powerful inducement to 
may expeft to do carry on with gieater zea), and to di- 
in Florida . rect with more vigour, the cultivation 

of the lands. Miniftry might alfo have 
determined upon this divifion, in expectation of always 
finding more fubmiffiou in ,two feparate provinces than in 
one alone. 

Saint Auguiline became the capital of Bail Florida, 
and Penfacgla of Weft Florida. Thefe capitals, which 
were, at the fame time tolerable good harbours, did not 
uridoubtedly.nnite all the conveniences they were fufeept- 
ible of, but it was ftill a very fortunate circumftance to 
find thofe which they really did poffefs. The other colo¬ 
nies did not enjoy this advantage at their origin. 

The firft colonifts who fettled in thefe countries were 
half-pay officers and difbanded foidiers. All thofe among 
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them who had ferved in America and were fettled there, 
obtained the grant of a piece of land proportionable to 
their'rank. This favour was n6t extended to all the ar¬ 
my that had fought in the New World. It would have 
been apprehended, that the military men of the three 
kingdoms who were in the fame fituation, might be tempt¬ 
ed to forfake the mother country, already too much ex- 
haufted by the laft hoftilities. 

The new colony received alfo cultivators from the 
neighbouring fettlements, from the mother country, and 
from feveral proteftant {fates. It alfo obtained fome, 
whofe arrival was a matter of aftonifliment to both hemi- 
fpheres. 

The Greeks groan under the Ottoman tyranny, and 
mud be inclined to (hake off this deteffed yoke. This 
was the opinion of Tr. Turnbull, when in 1767, he went 
to offer an afylum in Britilh America to the inhabitants 
of the Peloponnefus. Several of them yielded to his fo- 
licitations ; and for the fum of one hundred guineas he 
obtained leave from the government of the place to em¬ 
bark them at Modon. He landed in Corfica and at Mi¬ 
norca, and prevailed alfo upon fome of the inhabitants of 
thofe two iflands to follow him. 

The emigrants, to the number of a thoufand, arrived 
in Eail Florida with their prudent conductor, where fix- 
ty thoufand acres of land were granted to them. This 
would have been an immenfe poffefiion, even if the cli¬ 
mate had not deftroyed any of them ; but they had un¬ 
fortunately been fo much thwarted by the winds as to pre¬ 
vent their landing before fummer, which is a dangerous 
feafon, and which deftroyed one quarter of their number. 
They were moftly the old people who periflied. They 
were numerous, becaufe the judicious Turnbull chofe to 
carry none with him but whole families. 

Thofe who efcaped this lirll difafter have fince enjoyed 
perfed health, which has only been affeded by a few fe¬ 
vers. The men are become Wronger in their conftitutions, 
and the women, who, on account of the change of eli- 
mate, did not breed often at firft, are at prefent very 
fruitful. It 19 prefumed that the children will be taller than 
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they would have been in the country from whence their 
parents came. 

The fmall colony have received from their founder in- 
ftitutions, which they have themfelves approved, and 
which are observed. They are ftill no more than one en¬ 
tire family, where the fpirft of concord muft be kept up 
for a long time. On the fir ft of January 1776, they had 
already cleared two thoufand three hundred acres of a to¬ 
lerably fertile foil. They had animals fufficient for their 
fubfiftence and for their labour. Their crops were fuffi¬ 
cient for their own confumption, and they fold 67,500 
livres, [ 2,812b 1 os.] worth of indigo. The induftry and 
a&ivity by which they are diftinguiftied, give great ex¬ 
pectations from time and experience. 

Why fhould not Athens and Lacedemon be one day 
revived in North America ? Why fhould not the city of 
Turnbull become in a few centuries the refidence of po- 
litenefs, of the fine arts, and of eloquence ? The new co¬ 
lony is lefs diftant from this flourifhing Hate than were the 
barbaroils Pelafgians from the fellow-citizens of Pericles. 
What difference there is between a fettlement conceived 
and founded by a wife and pacific man, and the conquefts 
of a long feries of avaricious, extravagant, and fangui- 
nary, men ; between the prefent ftate of South America 
and what it might have been, had thofe who difeovered 
it, took pofft ffion of it and laid it wafte, 'been animated 
with the fame fpirit as the worthy Turnbull ? Will not 
nations learn by his example, that the foundation of a 
colony requires more wifdom than expence \ The univerfe 
hath been peopled by one man and one woman only. 

The two Floridas, which in 1769 did not export pro¬ 
ductions to the amount of more than 673,209 livres 18 
fcls 9 deniers [about 28,045b 8s. 3*£d.j have a remark¬ 
able advantage over the reft of this great continent. Si¬ 
tuated in a great meafure between two feas, they have 
nothing to fear from the frozen winds, nor from the un¬ 
foreseen variations in the temperature of the air, which 
at all feafons occafion fuch frequent and fatal devaftations 
in the neighbourhood. It is therefore to be hoped that 
the vine, the olive, the cotton tree, and other delicate 
plants, will profper there fooner and better than in any of 
the adjacent provinces. In 1774, the fociety inllituted 
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in London for the encouragement of arts, manufa&urea* 
and fciences, gave a gold medal to Mr. Strachey, for hie 
havifig produced as fine indigo as that which comefe from 
Guatimala. Although, in the firil paroxyfms of enthu- 
fiafm, the qualities of this production have been but mo¬ 
derately attended to, yet it will become a fourcc of riches 
for the colony. 

The foil of Eaft Florida, however, being a great deal 
too fandy, conllantly drove away all men who were de- 
firous of making a rapid fortune. It would fcarce have 
been peopled, except by fome extraordinary event. The 
troubles with which North America hath been agitated, 
have driven to that commonly barren foil a few peaceful 
citizens, who had a fettled averfion for difputes, and a 
Hill greater number of men, who, either from ambition, 
habit, or prejudice, were devoted to the intereft of the 
mother country. 

The fame inducements have given colonifts to the other 
Florida, which is much more fertile, efpecially on the 
pleafant borders of the Miflifiippi. This province hath 
had the advantage to furnifh Jamaica, and feveral of the 
Britifh iflands in the Weft-Indies with wood, and witli 
various articles, which they formerly received from the 
feveral countries of New England. This population 
would have been ftill mqre rapid if the coafts of Penfa- 
cola had been more acceffible, and if its harbours had been 
lefs infefted with worms. How greatly might the im¬ 
provements of the two provinces be accelerated, if the 
new fovereigns of North America would depart from the 
maxims they have uniformly purfued, and would con- 
defeend to intermarriages with Indian families ! And for 
what reafon fhould this method of civilizing the favage 
tribes, which has been fo fuccefsfully employed by the 
moil enlightened politicians, be rejected by a free people* 
who, from their principles, mufl admit a greater equali¬ 
ty than other nations ? Would the Englifh then be Hill 
reduced to the cruel alternative of feeing their crops 
burnt, and their hufhandmen maflfacred, or of persecut¬ 
ing without intermiffion, and exterminating without pity, 
thofe wandering bands of natives ? Ought they not to 
prefer to fanguinary and inglorious hoftiiities a humane 
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and infallible method of difarming the only enemy that 
remains to diflurb their tranquillity ? 

The Englifh flatter themfelves, that, without the af- 
fiftance of thefe alliances, they (hall foon be freed from 
the little interruption that remains. It is the fate of la¬ 
vage nations, fay they, to wade away in proportion as 
the people of civilized dates come to fettle among them. 
Unable to fubmit to the labour of cultivation, and fail¬ 
ing of their ufual fubfiftence from the chafe, they are re¬ 
duced to the neceflity of abandoning all thofe tra&s of 
lands which induftry and a&ivity have undertaken to 
clear. This is actually the cafe with all the natives bor¬ 
dering on the European fcttlements. They keep daily 
retiring further into the woods; they fall hack upon the 
Aflenipouals and Hudfons hay, where they mud necef- 
fai ily encroach upon each other, and in a fhort time muft 
pcrilh for want of fubfiftence. 

But before this total deftrudtion is brought about, 
events of a very ferious nature may occur. We have not 
yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. That formidable 
warrior had broken with the Englifh in 1762. Major 
Roberts, who was employed to reconcile him, fent him 
a prefent of brandy. Some Iroquois, who were Handing 
round their chief, fhnddered at the light of this liquor. 
Not doubting but that it was poifoned, they infilled that 
he fhould not accept fo fuipicious a prefent. “ How can it 
“ be”, faid their leader, “that a man, who knows my efteem 
tc for him, and the iignal fervices I have done him, Ihould 
“ entertain a thought of taking away my life* l Saying 
this, he received and drank the brandy with a confidence 
equal to that of the moil renowned hero of antiquity. 

By many inflances of magnanimity limilar to this, the 
eyes of the favage nations had all been fixed upon Pon¬ 
diack. Hi s defign was to unite them in a body for the 
defence of their lands and independence. Several unfor¬ 
tunate circumdances concurred to defeat this grand pro- 
je& ; but it may be refumed, aud it is not impoflible that 
it may fucceed. The ufurpers would then be under the 
neceflity of prote&ing their frontier againd an enemy that 
hath none of thofe expences to fudain, or evils to dread, 
which war brings with it among civilized nations 5 and 
will find the advantages they have promifed themfelves 
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from conquers made at the expence of fo much treafure 
and fo much blood, confiderably retarded at leaft, if not 
entifely 1 oft. Should the Engiifh difdain an advice dic¬ 
tated to them through me by juftice and humanity, may 
another Pondiack arife from his allies, and confummatc 
his plan. 

The two Fioridas, part of Louifia- 
na, and all Canada, obtained at the 
fame era, either by conqueft or treaty, 
rendered the Engiifh matters of all that 
fpace which extends from the river St. 

Lawrence to the Milliftippi; fo that without reckoning 
Hudfons bay, Newfoundland, and the other iflands of 
North America, they would have been in pofTeffion of 
the mod extenfive empire that ever was formed upon the 
face of the globe. 

This valt territory is divided from north to fouth by a 
chain of high mountains, which alternately receding from 
and approaching to the coaft, leave between them and the 
ocean, a tra& of land of a hundred and fifty, two 
hundred, and fometimes three hundred, miles in breadth. 
Beyond thefe Apalachian mountains is an immenfe defert, 
into which fome travellers have ventured as far as eight 
hundred leagues without finding an end to it. It is fup- 
pofed that the rivers at the'extremity of thefe uncultivat¬ 
ed regions have a communication with the South fea. If 
this conje&ure, which is not deftitute of probability, 
lhould be confirmed by experience, England would unite 
in her colonies all the branches of communication and 
commerce of the world* As her territories extend from 
one American fea to the other, file may be faid to join the 
four quarters of the world. From all her European ports, 
from all her African fettlements, file freights and fends out 
fhips to the New World. From her maritime fettlements 
in the ealt file would have a direct channel to the Welt- 
Indies by the Pacific ocean. She would difeover thofe 
flips of land, or branches of the fea, the ilthmus of the 
ilrait, which lies between the nurthren extremities of 
Alia and America. By the vail extent of her colonies, fhe 
would have in her own power all the avenues of trade, 
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»T*d would feeure all the advantages of it by her numer¬ 
ous fleets. Perhaps, by haring the empire of all the feas# 
die might afpire to the fupremacy of both worlds. * But 
it is not in the deftiny of any fingle nation to attain to 
fuch a pitch of greatnefs. Is then extent of dominion fo 
flattering an obje&, when conquefts are made only to be 
loft again ? Let the Romans fpeak ! Does it conftitute 
power, to poflefs fuch a (hare of the globe, that fome 
part fhall always be enlightened by the rays of the fun, 
if while we reign in one world we are to languilh in ob- 
feurity in the other ? Let the Spaniards anfwer ! 

Ihe Engliih will be happy if they can preserve, by 
the means of culture and navigation, an empire, which 
muft ever be found too extenfive, when it cannot be main¬ 
tained without bloodfhed. But as this is the price which 
ambition muft always pay for the fuccefs of its enter- 
prifes, it is by commerce alone that conquefts can become 
valuable to a maritime power. Never did war procure fur 
any conqueror a territory more improveable by human in- 
duftry than that of the northern continent of America. 
Although the land in general be fo low near the fea,that 
in many parts it is fcarce diftinguiftiable from the top of 
the mainmaft, even after anchoring in fourteen fathom, 
yet the coaft is very eafy of accefs, becaufe the depth di- 
minifties infenfiby as you advance. From this circum- 
ftance, it is eafy to determine exa£ly by the line the dif- 
tance of the main land. Befide this, the mariner has an¬ 
other fign, which is the appearance of trees, that, feem- 
ing to rife out of the fea, form an inchanting obje& to 
his view upon a ftiore, which prefents roads and harbours 
without number, for the reception and prefervation of 
Shipping. 

The productions of the earth arife in great abundance 
from a foil newly cleared ; but, on the other hand, they 
are a long time before they come to maturity. Many 
plants aieeven fo late in flower, that the winter prevents 
their ripening ; while, on our continent, both the fruit 
and the feed of them are gathered in a more northern la¬ 
titude. What can be the caufe of this phenomenon ? Be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North Americans, 
living upon the produce of their hunting and fiftiery, left 
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their lands totally uncultivated. The whole countfy waa 
covered with woods and thrcket9. Under the (hade of thefe 
forefts^girw a multitude of plants. The leaves, which 
fell every winter from the trees, formed a bed three or 
four inches thick. Before the damps had quite rotted 
this fpecies of manure, the fummer came on 5 and nature, 
left entirely to hcrfelf, continued heaping inceffantly upon 
each other thefe effects of her fertility. The plants bu¬ 
ried under wet leaves, through which they with difficul¬ 
ty made their way in a long courfe of time, became ac- 
euftomedto a long vegetation. The force of culture has 
not yet been able to fubdue the habit fixed and confirm¬ 
ed by ages,^ior have the difpolitions of nature given way 
to the influence of art. But this climate, fo long un¬ 
known or negle&ed by mankind, prefents them with ad¬ 
vantages which fupply the defedls and ill confequences of 
that omifiion. 

It produces almoft all the tree3 that Trees peculiar t§ ' 
are natives of our climate. It has alfo North America . 
others peculiar to itfelf, among which 
are the fugar maple, and the candleburry myrtle. 

The latter, thus named on account of its produce, is 
a branching tortuous (hrub, rather irregular, and which 
delights in a moift foil. It is therefore feldom found at 
any diflance from the fea, or from large rivers. Its leaves, 
alternately difpofed, are narrow, entire, or denticulated, 
and always covered with fmall gilded points, which are 
almoft imperceptible. It bears male and female flowers,. 
upon two different plants. The firft bears aT&zil, every 
fcale of which bears fix ftamina, the fecond, difpofed 
alike on young fprigs, have, in (lead of ftamina, an ovary, 
furmounted with ftyles, which becomes a very fmall, hard, 
and fpherical, (hell, which is covered with a granulated, • 
white, and undluous, fubftance. Thefe fruits, which to¬ 
gether* appear like a bunch of grapes, are gathered at the 
end of the autumn, and thrown into boiling water. The 
fubftance with which they are covered detaches itfelf, . 
fwim8 at the top, and is (kimmed off. As foon as this 
is grown cold, it is commonly of a dirty greeh colour. * 
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To purify it, it is boiled a fecond time, when it becomes 
traniparent, and acquires an agreeable green colour. 

This fubflance, which in quality and confiftemfe is a 
medium between tallow and wax, fupplied the place of 
both to the firil Europeans who landed in this country. 
The dearnefs of it has occafioned it to be lefs ufed, in 
proportion as the number of domeftie animals hath increaf- 
ed. Neverthclefs, as it burns flower than tallow, is lefs 
fubjedl to melt, and has not that difagreeable fmdl, it is 
Hill preferred, wherever it can be procured at a moderate 
price. If it be mixed with a fourth part of tallow, it 
burns much better ; but this is not its only property. It 
ferves to make excellent fo 3 p and plafters for wounds : it 
is even employed for the purpofe of fealing letters. The 
fugar maple merits no lefs attention than the candlebuny 
myrtle, as may be conceived from its name. 

This tree, the nature of which is to flourifh by the fide 
of ftreams, or in marfhy places, grows to the height of 
the oak. Its trunk is ftraight and cylindrical, and co¬ 
vered with a tolerably thin bark. Its branches, which 
are always oppofite, are covered with leaves difpofed in 
the fame manner, which are whitifh underneath, and are 
divided into five acute lobes. Its dowers, collected in 
clufters, have a calix, with five divifions, charged with as 
many petals, and eight flamina, which are fomctimes 
abortive. In the centre of them is a piftil, which becomes 
a fruit, compofed of two pods, preffed together, and 
clofed at the bottom, open audalatedat the top, and fill¬ 
ed with a fingie feed. 

In the nftonth of March, an incifion, of the depth of 
three or four inches, is made at the lower part of the 
trunk of the maple. A pipe is put into the orifice, 
through which the juice that flows from it is conveyed in¬ 
to a veflel placed to receive it. The young trees are 
fo full of this liquor, that in half an hour they will fill a 
quart bottle. The old ones afford lefs, but of much bet¬ 
ter quality. No more than one incifion, or two at mofl, 
can be made, without draining and weakening the tree. 
If three or fouy pipes be applied, it foon dies. 

The fap of this tree has naturally the flavour of honey. 
To reduce it to fugar, it is evaporated by fire, till it has 
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acquired the confidence of a thick fyrup. It is then pour¬ 
ed into moulds of earthen ware, or bark of the birch tree. 
The fyrup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind of 
fugar, alraolt tranfparent, and pleafant enough to the tade* 
To give it a whitenefs, flour is fometimes mixed up with 
it in the making ; but this ingredient always changes the 
flavour of it* This kind of fugar is ufed for the fame 
purpofes as that which is made from canes ; but eighteen 
or twenty pounds of juice go to the making of one pound 
of fugar, fo that it can be of no great ufe in trade* Ho¬ 
ney is the fugar of the favages of our countries ; the ma¬ 
ple is the fugar of the favages of America. Nature dis¬ 
plays in all parts its fweets and its wonders. 

Amidst the multitude of birds Birds peculiar to 
which inhabit the forefts of North Ame- North America . 
rica, there is one extremely Angular in 
its kind ; this is the humming bird ; a fpecies of which, 
on account of its fmallnefs, is called Poifeau mouche , or 
the fly bird. Its beak is long and pointed like a needle, 
and its claws are no bigger than a common pin. Upon 
its head it has a black tuft of incomparable beauty. Its 
bread is a of a rofe colour, and its belly white as milk. 
The back, wings, and tail, are grey, bordered with filver, 
and ftreaked with the brighteft gold. The down, which 
covers all the plumage of this little bird, gives it fo deli¬ 
cate a caft, that it refembles a velvet flower, the beauty of 
which fades on the flighted touch. 

The fpring is the only feafon for this charming bird. 
Its ned, perched on the middle of a bough, is covered 
on the outfide with a grey and greenifh mofs, and on the 
infide lined with a very foft down gathered from yellow 
flowers. This ned is half an inch in depth, and about an 
inch in diameter. There are never found more than two 
eggs in it, about the flze of the fmalled peas. Many at¬ 
tempts have been made to rear the young ones ; but they 
have never lived more than three weeks or a month at 
mod. 

The humming bird lives entirely on the juice of flow¬ 
ers, fluttering from one to another, like the bees. Some¬ 
times it buries itfelf in the cali# of the larged flowers* 

A 6 
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Its flight product a buzzing noife like that of a Ipinning 
wheel. When tired, it lights upon the neareft tree or 
flake; refts a few minutes, and flies again to the floWrs. 
Notwithftanding its weakncfs, it does not appear timid ; 
but will fuffer a man to approach within eight or ten feet 
of it. 

Who would imagine, that fo diminutive an animal, 
could be malicious, paf!ionate, and quarrelfome. Thefe 
birds are often feen fighting together with great fury and 
obftinacy. The flrokes they give with their beak are fo 
fudden and fo quick, that they are not diftinguifhable by 
the eye. Their wings move with fuch agility, that they 
feem not to have any motion. They are more heard than 
feen ; and their noife refembles that of a fparrow. 

Thefe little birds are all impatience. When they come 
near a flower, if they find it faded and withered, they tear 
all the leaves afunder. The precipitation with which 
they peck it, betrays, as it is laid, the rage with which 
they are animated. Towards the end of the fummer, 
thoufands of flowers may be feen flript of all their leaves 
by the fury of the humming birds, it maybe doubted, 
however, whether this mark of refentment is not rather 
an efFeft of hunger than of an unneceflarily definitive in¬ 
flint. 

Every fpecies of beings hath another that is an enemy 
to it. That of the fly bird is a large fpider, which is very 
greedy of its eggs. This is the fword which is conti¬ 
nually fuipended over the tyrant’s head. 

North America was formerly devoured by infets. As 
the air was r.ot then purified, the ground cleared, the 
woods cut down, nor the waters drained off, thefe little 
animals deflroyed, without oppofition, all the produ&ions 
of nature. None of them were ufeful to mankind. There 
is only one at prefent, which is the bee; but this is fup- 
pofed to have been carried from the Old to the New 
World. The favages call it the Englifh fly; and it is 
only found near the coafts. Thefe circumftances announce 
it to be of foreign original. The bees fly in numerous 
fwarms through the forefls of the New World. Their 
numbers are continually increafing, and their honey, which 
is converting to feveral ufes, fupplies* many perfona with 
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food. Their wax becomes daily a condderabfe branch of 

trade. 

% 

The bee is not the only prefent which Europe fup - 
Europe has had it in her power to make to plies Nerth 
America. She has enriched her alfo with America with 
a breed of domeftic animals, for the favages domejlic ani - 
had none. America had not yet aflociated mals. 
beads with men in the labours of cultiva¬ 
tion, when the Europeans had carried over thither oxen, 
fheep, and horfea. They were all, at firft, expofed, as 
well as man, to epidemical difeafes. If the contagion 
did not attack them, as it did their proud fovereign, in 
the fourcc even of their generation, feveral of their fpe- 
cies were at lead reproduced with much difficulty. All 
of them, except the hog, loll much of their drength and 
dze. It was not till late, and that only in fome places, 
that they recovered their original properties. Without 
doubt, it was the climate, the nature of the air, and the 
foil, which prevented the fuccefs of their tranfplantation. 
Such is the law of climates, which wills every people, 
every animal and vegetable fpecies, to grow and flourifh 
in its native foil. The love of their country feems an 
ordinance of nature preferibed to all beings, as the defire 
of preserving their exidence. 

Yf.t there are certain correfponden- European grain 
ces of climate, which form exceptions hath been culti- 
to the general rule againft the tranf- vated in North 
planting of animals and plants* When America. 
the Englilh firft landed on the North 
American continent, the wandering inhabitants of thofe 
defolate regions had fcarcely arrived at the cultivation of 
a fmall quantity of maize, a plant which refembles a reed. 
Its leaves, which are large, and very long, furround, at 
their bads, the dem, which is round and knotty at inter* 
vals. It is terminated by a panicle of male flowers. 
Each of the bunches whicn compofe it, hath two flowers, 
covered with two common feales ; and each flower hath 
three damina, inclofed between two feales proper to them. 
At the axilla of the inferior leaves, the female dowers are 
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found, difpofed in a very clofe clufter, upon a thick and 
fleffiy axis, concealed under feveral coverings. The piftil 
of thefe flowers, furrounded with fome fmall fcales, # and 
furmounted with a long ftyle, becomes a farinaceous feed, 
almoil fpherical, and half funk into the common axis. Its 
maturity is known by its. colour, and by the reparation of 
the covering, through which the blade of covering may 
be feen. 

This fpecies of corn, unknown at that time in Europe* 
was the only one known in the New World. The cul¬ 
ture of it was by no means difficult. The favages con¬ 
tented themfelves with taking off the turf, making a few 
holes in the ground with a flick, and throwing into each 
of them a Angle grain, which produced two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred. The method of preparing it for 
food was not more complicated. They pounded it in a 
wooden or ftone mortar, apd made it into a pafte, which 
they baked under embers. They often ate it roafted 
merely upon the coals. 

The maize has many advantages. Its leaves are ufe- 
ful in feeding cattle ; a circumftance of great moment 
where there are very few meadows. A hungry, light, 
Tandy foil, agrees beft with this plant. The feed may be 
frozen in the fpring two or three times without impairing 
the harvefl. In fliort it is of all plants the one that is 
leafl injured by the excefs of drought or moifture. 

Thefe caufes, which introduced the cultivation of it in 
that part of the world, induced the Englifli to preferve 
and even promote it in their fettlements. They fold it to 
the fouthem part of Europe, and to the Eafl-Indies, and 
employed it for their own ufe. They did not, however, 
negle<fl f to enrich their plantations with European 
grains, all of which fucceeded, though not fo perfe&ly as 
in their native foil. With the fuperfluity of their harvefts, 
the produce of their herds, and the clearing of their fo- 
refts, the colonifls formed a trade with all the wealthieft 
and moft populous provinces of the New World. 

The mother country, finding that her northern colonies 
had fupplanted her in her trade with South America, and 
fearing that they would foon become her rivals, even in 
Europe, at all the markets for fait provifiona and corn*. 
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endeavoured to divert their induftry to objects that might 
be more ufeful to her. An opportunity foon prefented 
itftlf. 

The greateft part of the pitch and North jimerita 
tar the Englifh wanted for their fleet, hathfuppl'tedEu- 
ufed to be furnrfhed by Sweden. In rope with naval 
1703, that ftate was fo blind to its true Jlores, 
intereft, as to lay this important branch 
of commerce under the reftri&ions of an exclufive char¬ 
ter. The firft effeft of this monopoly was a fudden and 
confiderable increafe of price. England, taking advan¬ 
tage of this blunder of the Swedes, encouraged, by con¬ 
fiderable premiums, the importation of all forts of naval 
ftores which North America could furnifli. 

Thefe rewards did not immediately produce the effedf 
that was expe&ed from them. A bloody war, raging in 
each of the four quarters of the world prevented both 
the mother country and the colonies from giving to this 
beginning revolution in commerce, the attention which it 
merited. The northern nations, which had all the fame 
motives of intereft, taking this ina&ion, which was only 
occafioned by the hurry of a war, for an abfolute proof 
of inability, thought they might without danger lay every 
reftri&ive claufe upon the exportation of marine ftores, 
that could contribute to enhance the price of them. For 
this purpofe they entered into mutual engagements which 
were made public in 1718, a time, when all the maritime 
powers {till felt the effe&s of a war that had continued 
fourteen years. 

England was alarmed at fo odious a convention. She 
difpatched to America men of fufficient ability to con¬ 
vince the inhabitants how necefiary it was for them to af- 
fift the views of the mother country ; and of fufficient ex¬ 
perience to diredt their firft attempts towards great ob¬ 
jects, without making them pafs through thefe minute de¬ 
tails, which quickly extinguifh an ardour excited with 
difficulty. In a very fhort time, fuch quantities of pitch, 
tar, turpentine, yards, and mails, were brought into the 
harbours of Great Britain, that (he wa9 enabled to fup- 
ply the nations around her. 
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This fudckti fuccefs blinded the British government. 
The cheapnefs of the naval ftores furnifhed by the colo¬ 
nies, in comparison of thofe which were brought from the 
Baltic, gave them an advantage, which feemed to enfure 
a conifcant preference. Upon this the miniftry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they had 
not taken into their calculation the difference of freight, 
which was entirely in favour of their rivals. A total flop 
enfued in this branch of trade, and made them fenlible of 
their error. In 1729, they revived the bounties ; which,, 
though they were not laid fo high as formerly, were fuf- 
ficicnt to give to the vent of American ftores the greatefl 
fupcriority, at lead in England, over thofe of the north¬ 
ern nations. 

The woods, though they conftituted one of the prin¬ 
cipal riches of the colonies, had hitherto been overlook¬ 
ed by the governors of the mother country. The pro¬ 
duce of them had long been exported by the Eugliih to 
Spain, Portugal, and the different markets in the Medi¬ 
terranean, where it wa3 bought up for building and other 
ufcs. As thefe traders did not take in return merchan¬ 
dize fufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
pra&ice with the Hamburghers, and even the Dutch, to 
import on their bottoms the produce of the moil fertile 
climates of Europe. This double trade of export, and 
carrying the merchandize of other nations, had confider- 
ably augmented the Britifh navigation. The parliament, 
being informed of this advantage, in the year 1722, im¬ 
mediately exempted the timber of the colonies from all 
thofe duties of importation to which Ruffian, Swedifh, and 
Danifh timber are fubje£t. This firft favour was follow¬ 
ed by a bounty, whicn, at the fame time that it compre¬ 
hended every ipecies of wood irr general, was principally 
calculated for thofe which are employed in fhip building. 
Unfortunately the materials of the New World were 
found to be very inferior in quality to thofe of the Old ; 
they were, however, employed preferably to the latter by 
the Englifh navy. England drew its yards and its mails 
from North America, and was likewife defirous of getting 
fails and rigging from thence. 

The French proteftants, who, when driven from their 
country by a prince, become infedted with a fpirit of bi- 
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gotry, carried their national mdaftry rnto all the countries 
of his enemies, and taught England the value of flax and 
hemp? two commodities of the utmed importance to a 
maritime power. Both thefe plants were cultivated with 
fuccefs in Scotland and Ireland ; but the manufactures of 
the nation were chiefly fupplied with them from Ruifia. 
To put a flop to this foreign import at ation, it was pro- 
pofed to grant a bounty to North America of 135 livres 
[5L 12s.] for every too of thefe articles. This was do¬ 
ing a great deal; and yet fo confiderable an encourage¬ 
ment had no great fuccefs. There were not many lands 
in that part of the New World which were good enough 
for a production which profpera only upon an excellent foil. 
This region abounds more in iron, that metal which is def- 
tined to conquer the gold and filver of the fouth. 

This moil ferviceable of metals, fo The iron of 
necefifary to mankind, was unknown to North America 
the Americans, till the Europeans hath hem convey- 
taught them the mod fatal ufe of it, ed into our cli - 
that of making weapons. The Eng- mates, 
lifh themfelves long negleCted the iron 
mines, which nature hid lavifhed on the continent where 
they were fettled. That channel of wealth had been di¬ 
verted from the mother country by being clogged with 
enormous duties. The proprietors of the national mines, 
in concert with thofe of the coppice woods, which arc 
ufed in the working of them, had procured impofts to be 
laid on them that amounted to a prohibition. By cor¬ 
ruption, intrigue, and fophidry, thefe enemies to the 
public good had difled a compofition which would have 
been fatal to their intereds. At length the government 
took the fird dep towards a right conduCt. The import¬ 
ation of American iron into the port of London was 
granted duty free ; but at the fame time it was forbid¬ 
den to be carried to any other ports, or even more than 
ten miles inland. This whimfleal reftriCtion continued 
till 1757. At that time the general voice of the people 
called upon the parliament to repeal an ordinance fo ma- 
nifeftly contrary to every principle of public utility, and 
to extend to the whole kingdom a privilege which had 
been granted exclufivcly to the capital. 
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Though nothing could be more reafonable than this 
demand, it met with the ftrongeft oppofition. Combin¬ 
ations of intercfted individuals were formed, to Repre¬ 
sent, that the hundred and nine forges worked in Eng¬ 
land, not reckoning thofe of Scotland, produced annual¬ 
ly eighteen thoufand tons of iron, and employed a great 
number of able workmen ; that the mines, which were in- 
exhauftlble, would have Supplied a much greater quantity, 
had not a perpetual apprehenfion prevailed, that the du¬ 
ties on American iron would be taken off; that the iron 
works carried on in England confumed annually one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-eight thoufand cords of underwood, and 
that thofe woods furnifhed, moreover, bark for the tan¬ 
neries, and materials for fhip-building ; and that the A- 
merican iron, not being proper for fteel, for making (harp 
inftruments, or many of the utenfils of navigation, would 
contribute very little to lefTen the importation from a- 
broad, and would have no other effect than that of put¬ 
ting a flop to the forges of Great Britain. 

Thefe groundlefs reprefentations had no weight with 
the parliament, who faw clearly, that, unlefs the price of 
the original materials could be lefiened, the nation would 
foon lofe the numberlefs manufa&ures of iron and fteel, 
by which it had fo long been enriched 5 and there was no 
time to be loft in putting a ftop to the progrefs other 
nations were making in thefe works. It was therefore 
refolved, that the free importation of iron from America 
{Would be permitted in all the ports of England. This 
wife refolution was accompanied with an ad of juftice. 
The proprietors of coppices were, by a ftatute of Heniy 
the eight, forbidden to dear their lands: but the par¬ 
liament took off this prohibition, and left them at liberty 
to make ufe of their eftates as they fhould think proper. 

Previous to thefe regulations. Great Britain ufed to 
pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, and Rufiia, 
ten millions of livres [419,666k 13s. 4d.] for the iron (he 
purchafed of them. This tribute is greatly leffened, and 
will ftill decreafe. The ore is found in fuch quantities in 
America, and is fo eafily feparated from the ground, that 
the Englifli did not dcfpair of having it in their power to 
furnifh Portugal, Turkey, Africa, the Eaft-Indies, and 
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every country in the world with which they had any com* 
merciai connedions. 

Pertiaps the Englifh might be too fanguine in their re- 
prefentations of the advantages they expeded from fo 
many articles of importance to their navy. But it was 
fufficient for them, if by the affiftance of their colonies 
they could free themfelves from that dependence in which 
the northern powers of Europe had hitherto kept them, 
with regard to the equipment of their fleets. Nothing 
appeared to them more capable of checking their natural 
ardour for the empire of the fea, which alone could en- 
fure to them the empire of the New World. 

After having paved the way to that Can it be ex- 
grand objed, by forming a free inde- petted that wine' 
pendent navy, fuperior to that of every andfiik will 
other nation, England has adopted profper in North 
every meafure that could contribute to America ? 
her enjoyment of a fpecies of conquefl 
fhe had made in America, not fo much by the force of 
her arms, as by her induftry. In proportion as the fet- 
tlements, from their natural tendency, advanced from the 
north to the fouth, frefh projeds and enterprifes, fuitable 
to the nature of the foil and •{ the climate, fuggefted 
themfelves. To the wood, the grains, and the cattle, 
which had been the former produdions, were added fuc- 
ceflively rice, tobacco, indigo, and other riches. The 
Englifh, who had no wine of their own growth in Eu¬ 
rope, refolved to endeavour to procure that alfofrom the 
New hemifphere. 

Upon the northern continent of North America are 
found prodigious quantities of wild vines, which bear 
grapes, different in colour, fize, and quantity, but all of 
a four and difagreeable flavour. It was fuppofed that 
good management would give thefe plants that perfedion 
which unafllfled nature had denied them ; and French 
vine-dreffers were invited into a country, where neither 
public nor private impofitions took away their inclination 
to labour, by depriving them of the fruits of their induf- 
try. The repeated experiments they made, both with 
American and European plants, were all equally unfuc- 
cefsful. The juice, of the grape was too watery, too 
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weak, and too difficult* to prcferve. The country wafl 
too full of woods, which attra& and confine the moift 
and hot vapours; the Ceafons were too unfettled, md the 
infedto too numerous near the forefts, to fuffer a produc¬ 
tion to grow up and profper, of which the Englifh, and 
all other nations who have it not, are fo ambitious. The 
time will come, perhaps, when this country will furnifh a 
liquor, in the preparation of which moft parts of the 
globe are employed, and the ufe of which many other 
parts arc fo much attached to : but this event will not 
happen for feveral centuries, and after feveral repeated 
experiments. It is moft probable that the harveft of the 
vine will be proceeded by that of filk ; the work of that 
little worm which clothes mankind with the leaves of trees 
digefted m its entrails. 

A very confiderable fum was annually exported from 
Great Britain for the purchafe of this rich production ; 
it was therefore determined to obtain it from Carolina, 
which, from the mildnefs of the climate, and the great 
abundance of mulberry trees, feemed favourable to the pro¬ 
ject. Some attempts made by the government to attrafl 
fome Switzers into the colony were yet more fuccefsful 
than could have been expected. Yet the progrefs of this 
branch of trade has aot been fo anfwerable to fo promis¬ 
ing a beginning. The blame has been laid on the inha¬ 
bitants, who buying only negro men, from whom they 
received an immediate and certain profit, ncgk&ed to 
have women, who with their children might have been 
employed in bringing up filk worms, an occupation fuit- 
able to the weaknefs of that fex, and to the tendered age. 
But it ought to have been confidered, that men, coining 
from another hemifphere into a rude uncultivated country, 
would apply their firft. care to the cultivation of cfculent 
plants; breeding cattle, and the toils of immediate necefli- 
ty. This is the natural and con ft ant proceeding of wcil- 
governed ftates. From agriculture, which is the fource 
of population, they rife to the arts of luxury ; and the 
arts of luxury nourifh commerce, which h the child of m- 
duflry and parent of wealth. In 1769, the parliament 
were of opinion that this period was at length arrived ; 
and they granted a bounty of 25 per cent, forfeveu years 
on all raw filks imported from the colonies, a bounty of 
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20 per cent for feven years following, and for feven years 
after that a bounty of 15 per cent. This encouragement 
would* neeeffarily be followed by the cultivation of cotton 
and olive trees, and ©f feveral other plants. The nation 
thought that there are few produ&ions, either of Europe 
or Afia, which might not be tranfplanted and cultivated 
with more or lefs fuccefs on fome of the vaft, countries of 
North America. Men only were wanting ; and no pro¬ 
per precautions were neglected to increafe their number. 

The firft perfons who landed in this JVttb what hind 
defert and favage region were Englifh- of mm the fro - 
men, who had been perfecuted at home vinces of North 
for their civil and religious opinions. America were 

It was not to be expected that thi’6 peopled. 
firft emigration would be attended with important confe- 
quences. The inhabitants of Great Britain are fo ftrong- 
ly attached to their native foil, that nothing lefs than ci¬ 
vil wars or revolutions can incline thofe among them who 
have any property, character, orinduftry, to a change of 
climate and country : for which reafon, the re-eftablifh- 
ment of public tranquillity in the mother country was like¬ 
ly to put an infurmountable bar to the progrefs of Ame¬ 
rican cultivation. 

Add to this, that the Englifh, though naturally aftive, 
ambitious, and enterprifing, were ill adapted to the bufi- 
nefs of clearing the foil of the New World. Accuftomed 
to a quiet life, eafe, and many conveniencies, nothing but 
the enthufiafm of religion and politics could fupport them 
under the labours, mileries, wants, and calamities, infepar- 
able from new plantations. 

It is further to be obferved, that, though England 
maight have been able to overcome thefe difficulties, file 
ought not to have wifhed to do it. Without doubt, the 
founding of colonies, rendering them flourifhing, and en¬ 
riching herfelf with their productions, was an advantage¬ 
ous profpect to her ; but thofe advantages would be dear¬ 
ly purchafed at the expence of her own population. 

Happily for her, the intolerant and defpotic fpirit that 
prevailed in mod countries in Europe, forced numberlefs 
vi£ta*ms to take refuge in an uncultivated tract, which, in 
its date of defolation, feemed to implore that affiftance 
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for itfelf which it offered to the unfortunate. Thefe men, 
who had efcaped from the rod of tyranny, in croffing the 
fleas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and attached 
themfelves for ever to a country, which at the fame time 
afforded them an afylum and an eafy quiet fubfiftence. 
Their good fortune could not remain for ever unknown. 
Multitudes, particularly from Germany, flocked to par¬ 
take of it. One of the advantages which the emigrants 
propofed tothemfelves was thebecoming citizens through¬ 
out the whole extent of the Britifh dominions, after a re- 
fidence of feven years in any of the colonies. 

While tyranny and perfecution were deftroying and ex- 
haufling population in Europe, Englilh America was be¬ 
ginning to be filled with three forts of inhabitants. The 
hrft clafs, which is the molt numerous, conlifts of free¬ 
men. 

The Europeans, who over-run and defolate the globe 
for thefe three centuries paft, have fcattered colonies in 
mofl: of the points of its circumference; and their race 
hath more or lefs degenerated everywhere. The Engli/h 
fettlements of North America appeared to have under¬ 
gone a fimilar fate. The inhabitants were univerfally 
thought to be lefs robuft in labour, lefs powerful in war, 
and lefs adapted to the arts, than their anceftors. Be- 
caufe the care of clearing the lands, of purifying the air, 
of altering the climate, arrd of improving nature, had ab- 
forbed all the faculties of this people ; tranfpianted under 
another fky, it was concluded that they were degenerated, 
and unable to elevate their minds to any complicated fpe- 
culations. 

In order to difpel this fatal prejudice, it became necef- 
fary that a Franklin fhould teach the philofophers of our 
continent the art of governing the thunder. It was ne- 
ceffary that the pupils of this illuftrious man fhould throw 
a ftriking light upon feveral branches of the natural 
fciences. It was neceffary that eloquence fhould renew, 
in that part of the New World, thofe ftrong and rapid 
impreflion8 which it had made in the proudeft republics 
of antiquity. It was neceffary that the rights of man¬ 
kind, and the rights of nations, fhould be firmly eflabli/h- 
ed there, in original writings, which will be the delight 
and the confolation of the moft diftant ages. 

3 
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Work? of imagination, and of tafle, will foon. follow 
thofe of reafoning and obfervation. Nefr England will 
foon, perhaps, be able to quote its Homer, its Theocri¬ 
tus, and its Sophocles* * Neither affiltance, nor mailers, 
nor models, are now wanting. Education is diffufed, and 
imprpve^ daily 1 There arc » * n proportion, more perfons 
well brought up, and they have more leifure for profecut- 
ing the bent of their genius, than men have in Europe, 
where the education, even of youth, is often contrary to 
the progrefs and to the'unfolding of genius and of reafon. 

By a lingular contrail with the Old World, in which 
the arts have palfed from the fouth towards the north, 
we lhall find that in the New World the north will ferve 
to enlighten the fouthern parts. Hitherto, the mind, 
as well as the body, hath appeared enervated in the Well- 
Indies. Men in thofe parts, endowed with vivacity and 
early penetration, have a quick conception, but they do 
not perfevere in lludy, nor do they ufe themfelves to long 
continued thought. Moll of them have a great facility, 
for acquiring every kind of knowledge, but have no 
decifive turn for any particular fcience. As they are 
forward, and come to maturity before us, they are far ! from 
perfe&ion, and we are almoft as near to it as we can be. 
The glory and happinefs of producing a change in their 
difpofitions mull be the work of Englifh America. But 
it is neceflary that it Ihould take Heps conformable to this 
noble defign, and aim, by jullice and laudable means, to 
form a fet of people fit for the creation of a New World. 
This is what hath not yet been done. 

The fecond clafs of colonilts was formerly compofed of 
malefa&ors which the mother country tranfported, after 
condemnation, to America, and who were bound to a fer- 
vitude of feven or fourteen years to the planters who had 
purchafed them from the courts of jullice. Thefe cor¬ 
rupt men, always difpofed to commit frelh crimes, have at 
length been univerfally negle< 5 leJ. 

They have been replaced by indigent perfons, whom 
the impoflibility of fubfiliing in Europe has driven into 
the New World. After having bought and fold the ne¬ 
gro, there was but one crime which could go beyond 
this : this was, to fell one’s countryman, without having 
bought him ; and to find fome perfon who would buy 
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him : accordingly this has been done. Having embarked 
without being able to pay for their paffage, thefe wretchr 
ed men are at the difpofal of their captain, who fella them 
to whom he choofes. This fort of flavery is for a longer 
or (horter time ; but it can never exceed eight years. If 
among thefe emigrants there arc any who are not of age, 
their fervitude lafts till they arrive at that period, which 
is fixed at twenty-one for the boys, and eighteen for the 
girls. 

None of thofe who are contra&ed for have a right to 
marry without the approbation of their mailer, who fets 
what price He choofes on his confent. If any one of them 
ftiould run away* and be retaken, he is to ferve a week for 
each days abfence, a month for every week, and fix months 
for one. The proprietor who does not think proper to 
receive again one who has deferted from his fervice, may 
fell him to whom he choofes ; but that is only for the 
term of the firft contrail. Befides, this fervice doth not 
carry any ignominy with it ; and the purchafer does all 
that lies in his power to leffen the ftain received by this 
kind of fale &nd purchafe. At the end of his fervitude, 
the contracted perfon enjoys all the rights of a free citi¬ 
zen. With his freedom, he receives from the matter 
whom he has ferved, either implements for hulbandry, or 
utepfils proper for his work. 

But with whatever appearance of juttice this fpecies of 
traffic may be coloured, the greatett part of the ftrangers 
who go over to America under thefe conditions, would 
never goon-board a fhip, if they were not inviegled away. 
Some artful kidnappers from the fens of Holland fpread 
themfelves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the cantons of 
Germany, which are the beft peopled, or the lead happy. 
There they fet forth with raptures, the delights of the 
New World, and the fortunes eafily acquired in that coun¬ 
try. Simple men, feduced by thefe magnificent promif- 
es, blindly follow thefe inhuman brokers, engaged in this 
fcandalous commerce, who deliver them over to fa&ors 
at Amfterdam or Rotterdam. Thefe, who are in the pay 
of companies who have undertaken to dock the colonies 
with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men employed it) 
tliis fervice. Whole families are fold, without their know¬ 
ledge, to matters at a diftance, who impofe the harder 
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conditions upon them, as hunger and neceflity do not 
permit the fufferers to give a refufal. ^ mer * ca acquire* 
its fup^lies of men for hulbandry, as princes do for war, 
by the fame artifices ; bat with alefs honeft, apd perhaps 
a more inhuipan, defign ; for who knows the number of 
thofe who die, or who furvive their expectations ? The 
deception is perpetually carried on in Europe, by care¬ 
fully fupprelfing all correfpondence with America, which 
might unveil a myftery of impofture and iniquity, too well 
difguifed by the interefted principles which gave rife to 
it. 

But, in a word, there would not be fo many dupes, if 
thert were fewer victims. It is the oppreffion of govern¬ 
ment which makes thefe chimerical ideas of fortune be 
adopted by the credulity of the people. Men unfortunate 
in their private affairs,vagabonds, orcontemptible at home, 
have nothing elfc to fear, in a foreign climate, and eafily* 
purfue the profpcCt of a better lot. The means made ufe 
of to retain them in a country where chance has given them 
birth, are only calculated to excite in them a delire to quit 
it. It is vainly fuppofed that they are to be confined by 
prohibitions, menaces, and punifhments : thefe do but 
exafperate them, and drive them to defertion by the very 
forbidding of it. They ffiould be attached by milder 
means, and by future expectations; whereas they are im- 
prifoned and bound : man, born free, is reffrained from 
attempting to exill in regions where heaven and earth 
offer him an afylum. It has been thought better to ftifle 
him in his cradLe, than to let him feek for his fubfiftence 
in foine favourable climate. It is not judged proper even 
to leave him the choice of his burial-place.—Tyrants in 
policy ! thefe are the effeCts of your laws ! People, where 
then are your rights ? 

Is it then become neccffary to lay open to the nation# 
the fchemes that are formed againll their liberty ? Muff 
they be told, that by a confpiracy of the molt odious na¬ 
ture, certain powers have lately entered into aa agree¬ 
ment, which muff deprive even defpair itfelf of every re- 
fource ? For thefe two centuries paft, ail the princes of 
Europe have been fabricating, in the fecret receffes of the 
cabinet, that Ion? and heavy chain with which the peo¬ 
ple are encompaflcd on every fide. At every negocifltjotl 
VoL VI . B 
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frefh links were added to the chain fo artificially contriv¬ 
ed. Wars tended not to make dates more extenfive, but 
fubjedta more fubmiffive, by gradually fubftituting mili¬ 
tary government to the mild and gentle influence of laws 
and morality. The feveral fovertigns have all equally 
ftrengthened themfclves in their tyranny by their con- 
quefts or by their Ioffes. When they were vi&orious they 
reigned by their armies ; when humbled by defeat, they 
held the command by the mifery of their pufillanimous 
fubjefts ; if they were either competitors or adverfaries 
from motives of ambition, they entered into league or al¬ 
liance, only to aggravate the fervitude of their people. 
Whether they meant to excite war or to preferve peace, 
they were certain of turning to the advantage of their 
authority, either the aggrandifement or the humiliation 
of their people. If they ceded a province, they exhaud- 
ed every other, that they might either recover it or in¬ 
demnify themfelves for the lofs. If they acquired a new 
one, the haughtinefs they affe&ed out of it was the oc- 
cafion of cruelty and extortion w r ithin. They borrowed 
one of another, by turns, every art and invention, whe¬ 
ther of peace or of war, that might concur fometimes 
to foment natural antipathy and nvalfhip, fometimes to 
obliterate the chara&er of the nations ; as if there had 
been a tacit agreement among the rulers to fubjedt the 
nations, one by means of another, to the defpotifm they 
had conftantly been preparing for them. Ye people, who 
all groan more or lefs fecretly, be not blinde<| with re- 
fpe& to your condition ; thofe who never entertained any 
affe&ion for you, are come now not to have any fear for 
you. In the extremity of wretchednefs one Angle re¬ 
source remained for you; that of efcape and emigration.— 
Even that has been fhut againft you. 

Prince3 have agreed among themfclves to reftore to one 
another deferters, who, for the mod part, inlided by 
compullion or by fraud, have a right to efcape ; not only 
villains, who, in reality, ought not to find a refuge any¬ 
where ; but indifferently all their fubjedls, whatever may 
be the motive that obliged them to quit their country. 

Thus all ye unhappy labourers, who find neither fub- 
iftence nor work in your own countries, after they have 
been ravaged and rendered barren by the exa&ions of fi- 
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nance ; thus ye die where ye had the misfortune to be 
born ; ye hate no refuge but in the grave. All ye artifts 
and workmen of every fpecies, harafled by monopolies, 
who are refufed the right of working at your own free 
difpofal, unlefs you have purchafed the privileges of your 
calling : ye who are kept for your whole life in the work- 
(hop, for the purpofe of enriching a privileged fa&or : 
ye whom a court mourning leaves for months together 
without bread or wages ! never expert to live out of a 
country where foldiers and guards keep you imprifoned; 
go, wander in defpair, and die of regret. If you ven¬ 
ture to complain, your cries will be re-echoed and loft in 
the depth era dungeon ; if ye make your efcape, ye will 
be purfued even beyond mountains and rivers : ye will be 
fent back, or given up, bound hand and foot, to torture, 
and to that eternal reftraint, to which you have been con¬ 
demned from your birth. Do you likewife, whom na¬ 
ture lias endowed witli a free fpirit, independent of pre¬ 
judice and error, who dare to think and talk like men, do 
you erale from your minds every idea of truth, nature, 
and humanity ! Applaud every encroachment made on 
your country and your fellow-citizens, or elfe maintain a 
profound filence in the recefles of obfeurity and conceal¬ 
ment. All ye who were born in thole barbarous ftates, 
where the condition for the mutual reiteration of defert- 
era has been entered into by the feveral princes, and feal-t 
ed by a treaty ; recollect the infeription Dante has en¬ 
graven on the gate of his infernal region : “ Voi cti cn- 
“ 1 rati> hijYiate omai ogni fperanza S' “ You who enter 
“ here, leave behind you every hope.” 

What 1 is there then no afylum remaining beyond the 
fens? Will not England open her colonies to thofe wretches 
who voluntarily prefer her dominion to the infupport- 
able yoke of their own country ? What occafion has fhe 
for that infamous band of contra&ed Haves, feduced and 
debauched by the fhamefui means employed by every ftate 
to increafe their armies ? What need has lire of thofe be¬ 
ings ftill more miferable, of whom (he compofes another 
clafs of her inhabitants ? 

Yes, by an antiquity, the more fhocking as it is appa¬ 
rently the lefs necelfary, the northern provinces have had 
recourfe to the traffic and ftavery of the negroes. It 
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will not be difowned, that they may be better fed, bet¬ 
ter clothed, lefs ill-treated, and lefs over-burthened with 
toil, than in the iflands. The laws protect them more 
efFe&ually, and they feldom become the vi&ims of the 
barbarity or caprice of an odious tyrant. But ftill, what 
muft be the burthen of a man’s life who is condemned to 
languifh in eternal flavery ? 8ome humane fe&aries, chrif- 
tians who look for virtues in the gofpel, more than for 
opinions, have often been defirous of reftoring to their 
flaves that liberty for which they cannot receive any ade¬ 
quate compcnfation ; but they have been a long time with- 
holden by a law, which diredled that an alignment of a 
fufftcicncy for fubfiflence (hould be made to thofe who 
were fet at liberty. 

Let us rather fay, they have been prevented from do¬ 
ing this by the convenient cuftom of being waited on by 
flaves ; by the fondnefs they have for power, which they 
attempt to juftify by pretending to alleviate their fervi- 
tude ; and by the opinion fo readily entertained that the 
flaves do not complain of a date, which is by time chang¬ 
ed into nature : theie are the fophifms of ielf-Iove, cal¬ 
culated to appeafe the clamours of confcience. The gen¬ 
erality of mankind are not born with evil difpoiitions, 
or prone to do ill by choice ; but even among thofe whom 
nature leems to have formed juft and good, there are but 
;j few, whopoftef 3 afoul fufficiently difintercfted, courage¬ 
ous, and great, to do any good action, if they mull fa- 
crilice fome advantage for it. 

But ftill the quakers have lately fet an example which 
ought to make an epocha in the hiftory of religion and 
humanity. In one of their afTemblies, where every one 
of the faithful, who conceives himfelf moved by the im- 
pulfe of the Holy Spirit, has a right of fpeaking, one 
of the brethren, who was himfelf undoubtedly infpired 
on this occafion, arofe and faid : “ How long then fhali 
“ we have two confidences, two meafures, two feales! 
“ one in our own favour, one for the ruin of our neigh- 
“ hour, both equally falfe ? Is it for us, brethren, to 
“ complain at this moment, that the parliament of Eng- 
<c land wifhes to enflave us, and to impofc upon us the 
** yoke of fubje&s, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
<# v tiaen8{ while fpr this century pa ft, we have been calm- 
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“ ly a&ing the part of tyrants, by keeping in bonds of 
“ the hardeft flavery men who are our equals and our bre- 
« threli ? What have thofe unhappy men done to us* 
•* whom nature hath feparated from us by barriers fo for- 
<< midable, whom our avarice has fought after through 
“ llorms and wrecks, and brought away from the midft 
<< of their burning fands, or from their dark forefts in- 
44 habited by tigers ? What crime have they been guilty 
4< of, that they fhould be torn from a country which fed 
44 them without toil, and that they fhould be tranfplant- 
44 ed by us to a land where they periih under the labours 
li of fervitude ? Father of heaven, what family haft thou 
44 then created, in which the elder born, after having 
44 feized on the property of their brethren, are ftill re- 
44 folved to compel them with ftripes, to manure with 
44 the blood of their veins and the fweat of their brow 
44 that very inheritance of which they have been robbed ? 
44 Deplorable race, whom we render brutes to tyrannize 
44 over them ; in whom we extinguifh every power of the 
44 foul, to load their limbs and their bodies with burthen*; 
44 in whom we efface the image of God and the {lamp of 
44 manhood. A race mutilated and difhonoured as to the 
44 faculties of mind and body, throughout its exiftencc, 
44 by us who are chriftian* and Englifhmen! Engiifhmen, 
4< ye people favoured by Heaven, and refpe&ed on the 
44 feas, would ye be free and tyrants at the fame inftant? 
“ No, brethren ! it is time we ftiould be confiftent with 
44 ourfelves. Let us fet free thofe miferable victims of 
44 our pride : let us rellore the negroes to that liberty 
44 which man fhould never take from man. May all 
44 chriftian focieties be induced, by our example, to re- 
44 pair an injuftice autborifed by the crimes and plunders 
44 of two centuries ! May men too long degraded, at 
44 length raife to heaven their arms freed from chains, and 
44 their eyes bathed in tears of gratitude ! Alas ! thefe 
44 unhappy mortals have hitherto {bed no tears but thole 
44 of defpair.” 

This difeourfe awakened remorfe, and the fmall num¬ 
ber of Haves who belonged to the quakers were fet at 
liberty. If the fetters of thefe unfortunate people were 
not broken by the other colonifts of North America, yet 
Pcnnfylvania, New Jerfey, and Virginia, warmly folicit- 
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ed that this infamous traffic of men fhould be prohibited# 
Every colony of this vail continent appeared difpofed to 
follow this example; but they were prevented by an order 
from the mother countiy to its delegates,, to reject every 
propofal tending to this humane projedt. This cruel 
prohibition would not have been furprifing, if it had 
come from thofe countries which are as deep funk in bar- 
barifm by the {hackles of vice, as they have formerly been 
by thofe of ignorance. When a government, both facer- 
dotal and military, has brought every thing, even the 
opinions of men, under its yoke ; when man, become an 
impoftor, has perfuaded the armed multitude that he holds 
from Heaven the right of opprefling the earth, there is 
no {hadow of liberty left for civilized nations. Why 
fhould they not take their revenge on the people of the 
torrid zone ? But I fhall never comprehend by what fata¬ 
lity that legiflation, which is the mod happily planned of 
ariy^jhat hath ever exilted, hath been capable of prefer¬ 
ring the intereft of a few of its merchants to the dictates 
of nature, of reafon, and of virtue. 

To what de- *The population of North America 

gree the popula - copfifts of four hundred thoufand ne* 
tiort of North groes, and of two millions five or fix 

America hath hundred thoufand white people, if the 

arifen . calculations of Congrefs be not exagge¬ 

rated. The number of citizens doubles 
every fifteen or fixteen years infomeof thofe provinces, and 
every eighteen or twenty years in others. So rapid an in- 
creafemuft have two fources ; the firft is, that a number 
of Irifhmen, Jews, Frenchmen, Switzers, Palatines, Mora¬ 
vians, and Saltzburghers, after having been worn out 
with the political and religious troubles they liad expe¬ 
rienced in Europe, have gone in fearch of peace amj< 
quietnefs in thefe diftant climates. The fecond fource of 
that amazing increafe avifes from the climate itfelf of the 
colonies, where experience has fhewn that the people 
naturally doubled their numbers every five-and-twenty 
years. The obfervations of Mr. Franklin will make thefe 
truths evident. 

The numbers of the people, fays that pliilofopher, in¬ 
creafe everywhere in proportion to the number of mav- 
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riages; and that numberincreafes as the means of fubfiHing. 
a family are rendered more eafy. In a country where the 
mean 3 % of fubfiftence abound, more people marry early. 
In a fociety, whofe profperity is a mark of its antiquity, 
the rich, alarmed at the expenccs which female luxury 
brings along with it, engage as late as poffible in a Hate, 
which is difficult to enter into, and expenfiveto maintain ; 
and the perfons who have no fortunes pafs their days in 
a celibacy which dilhirbs the married Hate. The mailers 
hay* but few children, the fervants have none at all, and 
the artifans are afraid of having any. This circumllance 
is fo evident, cfpecially in great towns, that the popula¬ 
tion in them is not kept up to its ufuai llandard, and that 
we conflantly find there a greater number of deaths than 
births. Happily for us this decreafe has not yet pene¬ 
trated into the country, where the conftant practice of 
making up the deficiency of the towns give a little more 
fcope for population. But the lands being everywhere 
occtipied, and let at the highell rate, thofe who cannot 
acquire property of their own, are hired by thofe who are 
in pofleffion of it. Competition, which arifes from the 
multitude of workmen, lowers the price of labour, and 
the fmallnefs of profit takes away the defire and the hope 
of, as well as the abilities requifite for, increafe by mar¬ 
riage. Such is the prefent Hate of Europe. 

That of America prefents an appearance of a quite 
contrary nature. Tradta of land, waite and uncultivated, 
are either given away, or may be obtained for fo mode¬ 
rate a price, that a man of the leaH turn for labour is fur- 
niffied in a Ibort time with an extent, which, while it is 
fufficient to rear a numerous family, will maintain his pof- 
terity for a confiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, 
of the New World, marry in greater numbers, and at an 
earlier time of life, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 
one hundred enter into the married Hate in Europe, there 
are two hundred in America ; and if we reckon four child¬ 
ren to each marriage in our climates, we fiiould allow at 
leaH eight in the New Hemifphere. If we multiply thefe 
families by their produce, it will appear, that in lefs than 
two centuries, North America will arrive at an immenfe 
degree of population, unlefs its natural progrefs fiiould be 
impeded by obfiacles vvmch it is not poffible to forefee 
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Manners pre~ It is now peopled with healthy and 

•nailing at prtfint robuft men, of a ftature above the com* 
in North Amt - mon fize. Thefe Creoles come to their 

ricst . full growth fooner thfm the Europeans, 

but do not live fo long. The inhabitants 
are fupplied with great plenty of every thing rcquifite for 
food) by the low price of meat, fifh, grain, game, fruits, cy¬ 
der, and vegetables. Clothing is not foeafily procured, that 
being dill very dear, whether it be brought from Europe 
or made in the country. Manners are in the (late they 
fhould be among young colonies, and people given to 
cultivation, who are not yet polilhcd nor corrupted by 
refiding in great cities. Throughout the families in gen* 
cral, there reigns economy, neatnefs, and regularity. 
Gallantry and gaming, the pafiions of indolent opulence, 
feldom interrupt that happy tranquillity. The female fex 
are dill what they fhould be* gentle, modeft, compaf* 
fionate, and ufeful; they are in poffdfion of thofe virtues 
which perpetuate the empire of their charms. The men 
are engaged in their firft occupations, the care and im¬ 
provement of their plantations, which will be the fup^ 
port of their pofterity. One general fentiment of bene* 
Yoknce unites every family. Nothing contributes to this 
union fo much as a certain equality of ftation, a fecurity 
that arifes from property, hope, and a general facility of 
increaftng it ; in a word, nothing contributes to it fo 
much as the reciprocal independence in which all men live, 
with refpeft to their wants, joined to the iteceflhy of fo- 
clal connections for the purposes of their pleafuree. In- 
ftead of luxury, which brings mifery in its train, inflead 
of this afflicting and fhocking contrail, an univerfal eafe, 
wifely dealt out in the original diftributiod of the lands, 
has, by the influence of induftry, given rife in every bread 
to the mutual defire of pleafing j a ddire, without doubt* 
more fatisfaClory than the fecret difpolition to injure our 
brethren, which is infeparablc from an extreme inequali¬ 
ty of fortune and condition. Men never meet without 
fatisfa&ion when they are neither in that Hate of mu¬ 
tual diftance which yields to indifference, nor in that way 
of rivallhip which borders on hatred. They come nearer 
together and unite in focietits^in fhort, it is in the co* 
Ionics that men lead fuch a rural life as was the original 
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deflination of mankind, bcfi fuited to the health and in- 
creafe of the fpecies : probably they enjoy all the hap- 
pinefs^confiftent with the frailty of human nature. We 
do not, indeed, find there thofe graces, thofe talents, 
thofe refined enjoyments, the means and expence of which 
wear out and fatigue the fprings of the foul, and bring 
on the vapours of melancholy, which fo naturally follow 
the difgull arifing from fenfual enjoyment; but there are 
the pleafures of domeftic life, the mutual attachments of 
parents and children, and conjugal love, that paffion fo 
pure and fo delicious to the foul that can tafte it, and 
defpife all other gratifications. This is the inchanting 
profped exhibited throughout North America. It is in 
the wilds of Florida and Virginia, even in the forells of 
Canada, that men are enabled to continue to love, dur¬ 
ing their whole life, what was the objed of their firft af- 
fedion, that innocence and virtue, which never entirely 
lofe their beauty. 

If there be any circumflance wanting to the happintfs 
of Britifh America, it is that of forming one entire na¬ 
tion. Families are there found fometimes re-united, fome- 
times difperfed, originating from all the different countries 
of Europe. Thefe coloniih, in whatever fpot chance or 
difeemment may have placed them, all preferve, with a 
prejudice not to be worn out, their mother tongue, the 
partialities and the cuftoms of their own country. Sepa¬ 
rate fchools and churches hinder them from mixing with 
the hofpitable people who afforded them a place of refuge. 
Still more elfranged from this people by worfhip, by man¬ 
ners, and probably by their feelings, they harbour feeds 
of difienfion that may one day prove the ruin and total 
overthrow of the colonies? The only prefervative again Pc 
this difaftcr depends entirely on the condud of the go¬ 
vernments they belong to. 

By governments muft not be under- Nature of the 
flood thofe flrange conflitutions of Eu- governments ejhi - 
rope, which are an abfurd mixture of blijhed in North 
faered and profane laws. Englifh Arne- America, 
rica was wife or happy enough not to 
admit any ecclefiaftical power : being from the beginning 
inhabited by prelbytcrians, iherejeded with horror every 
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thing that might revive the idea of it. All affairs which 
in the other parts of the globe are determined by the ec- 
clefiaftical courts, are here brought before the civil rtiagif- 
trate, or the national afTemblies. The attempts made by 
the members of the Englilh church to eftabliih their hier¬ 
archy in that country, have ever been abortive, not* 
withftanding the fupport given them by the mother coun¬ 
try : but Hill they are equally concerned in the adminif- 
tration as well as thofe of other fe£fs. None but catho¬ 
lics have been excluded, on account of their refufing thofe 
oaths which the public tranquillity feemed to require. In 
thi6 view American government has deferved the greateft 
commendation ; but in other refpe&s it is not fo well re¬ 
gulated. 

Policy, in its aim and principal objedl, refembles the 
education of children. They both tend to form men, 
and fhould be in feveral refpedls fimilar to each other. 
Savage people, firlt united in fociety, require, as much 
as children, to be fometimes led on by gentle means, and 
fometimes reftrained by compulfion. For want of expe¬ 
rience, which alone forms our reafon, as thefe favagcs are 
incapable of governing themfelves in the feveral changes 
of things and the various concerns that belong to a riling 
fociety, the government that conducts them lliould itfclf 
be enlightened, and guide them by authority to year8 of 
maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are natural¬ 
ly fubjedf to the opprefiive yoke of defpotic power, till 
in the advanced flate of fociety their intereils teach thetn 
to conned themfelves. 

Civilized nations, like young men, more or lefs ad¬ 
vanced, not in proportion to their abilities, but from the 
conduit of their early educatlbn, as foon as they become 
fenfible of their own ftrength and right, require to be 
managed, and even attended to by their governors. A 
fon well educated fhould engage in no undertaking with¬ 
out confulting his father : a prince, on the contrary, 
fhould make no regulations without confulting his people : 
further, the fon, in refolutions where lie follows the ad¬ 
vice of his father, frequently hazards nothing but bis 
own happinefs : in all that a prince ordains, the happinefs 
of his people is concerned. The opinion of the public, 
in a nation that thinks and fpeake, is the rule of the go. 
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vernment \ and the prince fhould never thwart that opi 
nion without public reafons, nor oppofe it without hav¬ 
ing ifirft convinced the people of their error. Govern¬ 
ment is to model all its forms according to public opini¬ 
on : this, it is well known, varies with manners, habits, 
and information. So that one prince may, without find¬ 
ing the lead refinance, do an adl of authoriry, not to be 
revived by his fucceffor, without exciting the public in¬ 
dignation. From whence does this difference arife ? The 
iirft cannot have thwarted an opinion that was not fprung 
up in His time, but the latter may have openly counter¬ 
acted it a century after. The fnft, if I may be allowed 
the expreflion, may, without the knowledge of the pub¬ 
lic, have taken a ftep, the violence of which he may have 
foftened or made amends for by the happy fypcefs of his 
government ; the other (hall, perhaps, have mcreafcd the 
public calamities by fuch unjuft a£ts of wilful authority, 
as may perpetuate its firft abufes. Public remonflrance 
is generally the refult of opinion ; and the general opini¬ 
on is the rule of government : and becaufe the public opi¬ 
nion governs mankind, kings, for this reafon, become 
the rulers of men. Governments then, as well as opini¬ 
ons, ought to improve and advance to perfection. But 
what is the rule for opinions among an enlightened peo¬ 
ple ? It is the permanent interefl of fociety, the fafety 
and advantage of the nation. This intereft is modified 
by the turn of events and fituations; public opini¬ 
on and the form of the government follow thefe feveral 
modifications. This is the fource of all the forms of go¬ 
vernment eflablifhed by the Englifh, who are rational and 
free, throughout North America. 

The government of Nova Scotia, of one of the pro¬ 
vinces in New England, New York, New Jerfey, Virgi¬ 
nia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, is flyled royal, be¬ 
caufe the king of England is there inverted with the fu- 
preme authority. Reprefentatives of the people form a 
lioufe of commons, as in the mother country ; a feleCl 
council, approved by the king, intended to fupport the 
prerogatives of the crown, reprefents the lioufe of peers, 
and maintains that reprefentation by the fortune and rank 
of the molt diftinguifhed perfons in th^ country, who are - 
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members of it. A governor convenes, prorogues, and 
diffolves, their affemblies ; gives or refufes affent to their 
deliberations, which receive from his approbation* the 
force of law, till the king, to whom they are tranfmit- 
ted, has rejefted them. 

The fecond kind of government which takes place in the 
colonies, is known by the name of proprietary govern¬ 
ment. When the Englifh firft fettled on thofe diftant re¬ 
gions, a rapacious and aftive court -favourite eafify obtain¬ 
ed in thofe waftes, which were as large as kingdoms, a 
property and authority without bounds. A bow and a 
few fl<ins, the only homage exafted by the crown, pur- 
chafed for a man in power the right of fovereignty, or 
of governing at pleafure in an unknown country : ftich 
was the origin of government in the greater part of the 
colonies. At prefent, Maryland and Pennfylvania are 
the only provinces under this fmgular form of government, 
or rather this fmgular foundation of fovereignty. Mary¬ 
land, indeed, differs from the reft of the provinces only 
by receiving its governor from the family of Baltimore, 
whofe nomination is to be approved by the king. In 
Pennfylvannia, the governor named by the proprietary 
family, and confirmed by the crown, is not fupported by 
a council, which gives a kind of fuperiority, and he is 
obliged to agree with the commons, in whom is natural¬ 
ly veiled all authority. 

A third form, ftyled by the Englifh charter, govern¬ 
ment, feems more calculated to produce harmony in the 
conflitution. At prefent this fubfifts only in Connefti- 
cut and Rhode ifland ; but it was formerly extended to 
all the provinces in New England. It may be confidcred 
as a mere democracy. The inhabitants of themfelves 
cleft and depofe all their officers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to have 
the affent of the king, or his having any right to annul 
them. 

At length the conqueft of Canada, joined to the acqni- 
fition of Florida, has given rife to a form of legiflation 
hitherto unknown throughout the realm of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Thofe provinces have been put or left under the 
yoke of military, and confequently abfolute, authority. 
Without any right to alienable in a national body, they 
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receive immediately from the court of London every or. 
tier of government. 

Thi# diverfity of governments is not the work of the 
mother country. We do not find in it the traces of a 
reafonable, uniform, and regular, legiflation. It is chance, 
climate, the prejudices of the times, and of the founders 
of the colonies, that hav^produced this motley variety of 
conflitutions. It is not the province of men, who are 
call by chance upon a defert coaft, to conflitute legifla¬ 
tion. 

All legiflation, in its nature, fhould aim at the happi- 
nefs of fociety. The means by which it is to attain this 
great end, depend*entirely on its natural qualities. Cli¬ 
mate, that is to fay, the fky and the foil, are the firft 
rule for the legiflator. His refources djdlate to him his 
duties. In the firft inftance, the local pofition fhould be 
confulted. A number of people thrown on a maritime 
coaft, will have laws more or lef 3 relative to agriculture 
or navigation, in proportion to the influence the fea or 
land may have on ’the fubiiftence of the inhabitants who 
arc to people that defert coaft. If the new colony be 
led by the courfe of fome large river far within land, a 
legiflator ought to have regard to the quality of the foil 
and the degree of its fertility, as well as to the connec¬ 
tions the colony will have either at home or abroad by the 
traffic of commodities moft conducive to its profperity. 

But the wifdom of legiflation will chiefly appear in the 
diftribution of property. It is a general rule, which ob¬ 
tains in all countries, that, when a colony is founded, an 
extent of laud be given to every perfon fufficient for the 
maintenance of a family : more fhould be given to thofd 
who have abilities to make the neceflary advances towards 
improvement; and fome fhould be referved for pofterity, 
or for additional fettlers, with which the colony may in 
time be augmented. 

The firft objedt of a rifmg colony is fubiiftence and 
population : the next is the profperity likely to flow from 
thefe two fources. To avoid occafions of war, whether 
offenfive or defenfive ; to turn induftry towards thofe ob- 
jedfs which are moll advantageous ; not to form connec¬ 
tions around them, except fucli as are unavoidable, and 
may be proportioned to the liability which the colony ac- 
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quires by the numbers of its inhabitants and the nature 
of its refources ; to introduce, above all things, a par¬ 
tial and local fpirit in a nation which is going to be efta- 
blifhed, a fpirit of union within, and of peace without; 
to refer every inftitution to a diilant but fixed point ; and 
to make every occafional law fubfervient to the fettled 
regulation which alone is to eff*£t an increafe of numbers, 
and to give liability to the fettlement: thefe circum* 
fiances make no more than a Iketch of a legillation. 

The moral fyftem is to be formed on the nature of the 
climate ; a large field for population is at firft to be laid 
open by facilitating marriage, which depends upon the 
facility of procuring fubiiflence. SanCtity of manners 
Ihould be eftablilhed by opinion. In a barbarous ifland, 
which is to be Hocked with children, no more would be 
neceflary than to leave the principles of truth to unfold 
themfelves with the natural progrefs of reafon. By pro¬ 
per precautions againft thofe idle fears which proceed 
from ignorance, the errors of fuperftition Ihould be r<s 
moved, till that period when the warmth of the natural 
pafiions, fortunately uniting with the rational powers, 
diflipates every phantom. But when people already ad¬ 
vanced in life are to be eftablifhed in a new country, the 
ability of legillation confifts in removing every injurious 
opinion or habit which may be cured or corrected. If 
we wilh that thefe Ihould not be tranfmitted to pofterity, 
we Ihould attend to the fecond generation, by inftituting 
a general and public education of the children. A prince 
or legillator Ihould never found a colony, without previ- 
oufly fending thither fome proper perfons for the educa¬ 
tion of youth : that is, fome governors rather than teach¬ 
ers : for it is of lefs moment to teach them what is good, 
than to guard them from evil. Good education is inef¬ 
fectual, when the people are already corrupted. The 
feeds of morality and virtue, fown in the infant Hate of 
a generation already vitiated, are annihilated in the early 
ftages of manhood by debauchery, and tile contagion of 
fuch vices as have already become habitual in iociety. 
The bell educated young men cannot come into the world 
without making engagements and forming connections, 
which will wholly influence them during the remainder of 
their lives. If they marry, follow any profefiion or pur- 
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fait, they find the feeds of evil and corruption rooted in 
every conditioa; a conduct entirely oppofite to their prin¬ 
ciples * example and difcourfc which difconcerts and com¬ 
bats their beft refolutions. 

But in a rifing colony, the influence of the firft gene¬ 
ration may be corre&ed by the manners of the fucceed- 
ing one. The minds of all are prepared for virtue by la¬ 
bour. The neceffities of life remove all vices proceeding 
from want of employment. The overflowing of its po¬ 
pulation hath a natural tendency towards the mother 
country, where luxury continually invites and feduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiflator, who intends 
to refine the conilitution and manners of a colony, will 
meet with every affiilance he can require. If he be only 
poffieffied of abilities and virtue, the lands and the people 
he has to manage will fugged to his mind a plan of fo- 
ciety, that a writer can only mark out in a vague man¬ 
ner, liable to all the uncertainty of hypothefes that are 
varied and complicated by an infinity of circuinftances too 
difficult to be forefeen and combined. 

But the chief bafis of a fociety for cultivation and com¬ 
merce, is property. It is the feed of good and evil, na¬ 
tural or moral, confequent on the focial Hate. Every 
nation feems to be divided into two irreconcilable par¬ 
ties. The rich and the poor, the men of property and 
the hirelings, that is to fay, mailers and (laves, form two 
daffies of citizens, unfortunately in oppofition to one an¬ 
other. In vain have fome modern authors wifhed by fo- 
phiftry to eflablifh a treaty of peace between thefe two 
dates. The rich on all occafions are difpofed to obtain 
a great deal from the poor at little expence, and the poor 
are ever inclined to fet too high a value on their labour ; 
while the rich man mull always give the law in this too 
unequal bargain. Hence arifes the fyftem of counter- 
poife ellabliihed in fo many countries. The people 
have not wiffied to attack property which they conllder- 
ed as facred, but they have made attempts to fetter it, 
and to check its natural tendency to univerfal power. 
Thefe counterpoifes have almoll always been ill applied, 
as they were but a feeble remedy againil the original evil 
in fociety. It is then to the repartition of lands that a 
legiflator will turn his principal *ittentioo. The more 
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wifely that diftribution ffiall be managed, the more fimple, 
uniform, and exa&, will be thofe laws of the country 
which chiefly conduce to the ptefervation of property. 

The Englifh colonies partake, in this refpe&, of the 
radical vice inherent in the ancient conftitution of the mo¬ 
ther country. As its prefent government is but a reform¬ 
ation of that feudal fyftem which had opprefled all Eu¬ 
rope, it dill retains many ufages, which being originally 
nothing more than abufes of fervitude, are ftill more fen- 
fibly felt by their contraft with the liberty which the peo¬ 
ple have recovered. It has, therefore, been found necef- 
fary to join the laws which left many rights to the nobi¬ 
lity, to thofe which modify, leffen, abrogate, or foften, the 
feudal rights. Hence fo many laws of exception for one 
original law ; fo many of interpretation for one funda¬ 
mental ; fo many new laws that are at variance with the 
old. Hence it is agreed, there is not in the whole world 
a code fo diffufe, fo perplexed, as that of the civil law of 
Great Britain. The wifeft men of that enlightened na¬ 
tion have often exclaimed againft this diforder. They 
have either not been heard, or the changes which have 
been produced by their remonftranoes have only ferved to 
increafe the confufion. 

By their dependence and their ignorance, the colonies 
have blindly adopted that deformed and ill-digefted code, 
the burthen of which oppreiTed their anceftors : they have 
added to that oblcure heap of materials by every new 
law that the times, manners, and place, could introduce. 
From this mixture has rd'ulted a chaos the moll; difficult 
to put in order ; a colle&ion of contradictions that re¬ 
quires much pains to reconcile. Immediately there 
fprang up a numerous body of lawyers, to prey upon the 
lands and inhabitants of thofe new fettled climates. The 
fortune and influence they have acquired in a ffiort time, 
have brought into fubje&ion to their rapacioufnefs the va¬ 
luable clafs of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, 
in all the arts and labours moft indifpenfably neceftary for 
every fociety, but almolt fingularly cffential to a rifing 
community. To the fevere evil of chicane, which has 
fixed itlelf on the branches, in order to feixeon the fruit, 
has exceeded that of finance, which d:ilroys the heart 
and the root of the tree. 
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In the origin of the colonies* the The coin that 
coin bore the fome talue as in the mo* has been current 
ther country. The fcarcity of it foon hi the Englijh 
decafioned a rife of one third. That colonies in North ‘ 
inconvenience was not remedied by the America* 
abundance of fpecie which came from 
the Spanish colonies ; becaufe it was neceffary to tranfmit 
that into England in order to pay for the merchandize 
wanted from thence. This was a gulf that abforbed the 
circulation in the col&nic*. It was, however, neceffary 
to eftablifh a mode of exchange ; and every province, ex¬ 
cept Virginia* fought for it in the creation of a paper cur* 
rency. 

The general government made at ftrft but a moderate 
ufe of this expedient $ but the difputes of the favages in* 
creating, as well as the wars againft Canada, occafioned 
men of an enterprifing fpirit to form complicated and ex* 
tenfive projects j and the management of the public trea* 
fury Was intruded to rapacious or unikilful hands. This 
refource was then more freely employ ed than was proper. 
In vain were taxes levied at fir ft, in order to pay the in* 
tereft of the paper, and to take up the paper itfelf at a 
Ilipulated period. New debts were contracted to Satisfy 
frefh wants, and engagements were generally carried be¬ 
yond all excefs. In Pennfyivania alone, the paper cur* 
rency of the ftate preferved unremittingly its entire value. 
The credit of it was fhaken in two or three other colonies, 
though it was not entirely loft. But in the two Caroli- 
nas, and in the four provinces which conftitute what 13 
commonly called New England, it fell into fuch difcrc- 
dit from the multiplicity of it, that it could no longer 
be circulated at any rate. Maffachufet^ bay, which had 
conquered Cape Breton from the French, received from 
the mother country 4,050,000 livres [168,750!.] of in¬ 
demnification. With this fum they paid off twelve times 
the value in their paper, and thofe who received the mo¬ 
ney thought they had made a very good bargain. The 
parliament, aware of this mifehief, made foihe attempts 
to remedy it ; but their meafures were only very imper¬ 
fectly fuccefsful. It would certainly have been a more 
effectual ftep, than any of thofe which had been invented 
by either a good or bad policy, to hav^broken the fet- 
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bcr of fociety. This is an inviolable maxim, efpecially 
in a ftate where all the powers are formed and dircded for 
the prefervation of national liberty. * 

That principle of impartiality was unattended to, which 
alone can maintain an equal ftate of independence among 
the feveral members of a free government ; when the co- 
lonies were obliged to veRt in the mother country all their 
produ&ions* even thofe which were not for their own con- 
fumption ; when they were obliged to take from the mo¬ 
ther country all kinds of merchandize, even thofe which 
came from foreign nations* ’ This imperious and ufelefs 
reftraint, loading the Tales and purchafes of the Ameri¬ 
cans with unneceffary and ruinous charges, has neceffarily 
lefTened their induftry, and confequently diminiincd their 
profits ; and it has been only for the purpofe of enrich¬ 
ing a few merchants, or fome fadors at home, that the 
rights and interefts of the colonies have thus been facri- 
ficed. All they owed to England for the protedion they 
received from her, was only a preference in the falc and 
importation of all fuch of their commodities as ihe ftiouid 
confume ; and a preference in the purchafe and in the ex¬ 
portation of all fuch merchandize as came from her hands: 
fo far all fubmiffion was a return of gratitude : beyond it 
all obligation was violence. 

Thus it is that tyranny has given birth to contraband 
trade. Tranfgreflion is the £rft effed produced by un- 
reafonable laws. In vain has it frequently been repeated 
to the colonies, that fmuggling was contrary to the fun¬ 
damental interefts of their fettlements, to all rcafon of 
government, and to the exprefs intentions of law. In 
vain ha9 it been continually laid down in public writings, 
that the fubjed who pays duty is oppreffed by him who 
docs not pay it; and that the fraudulent merchant robs 
the fair trader by disappointing him of his lawful profit. 
In vain have precautions been multiplied for preventing 
fuch frauds, and frefti penalties inflided for the punifh- 
ment of them. The voice of intereft, reafon, and equity, 
has prevailed over all the numberlefs clamours and various 
attempts of finance. Foreign importations fmuggled 
into North America, amount to one third of thofe which 
pay duty. 

An indefinite liberty, or merely reftrained within pro- 
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per limits, would have put a &op to the prohibited en¬ 
gagement* of which fo^nuch complaint had been made. 
Then*the colonies would have arrived to a ftate of afflu¬ 
ence, which would have enabled them to difcharge a load 
of debt due to the mother country, amounting to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty, or one hundred and thirty, ^millions of 
livres [from 5,000,000b to 5,416,666b 138. 4d.] They 
would then have drawn from thence annually goods to thie 
amount of forty-five millions of livres [1,875,000b] the 
fum to which their wants had been raifed in the moft fuc- 
cefsful periods. But inftead of having their deftiny alle¬ 
viated, as they were inceflantly demanding, thefe great 
fettlements faw thcmfelves threatened with a tax. 

England had juft emerged from a DifirejfedJlate 
long and bloody war, during which her of England in 
fleets had been victorious in all the feas, 1763. 
and her conquefts had enlarged her do¬ 
minions, already too extenlive, with an immenfe acquifi- 
tion of territory in the Eaft and Weft Indies. This fplen- 
dour might perhaps externally dazzle the nations; but the 
country was continually obliged to lament its acquifitions 
and ite triumphs. Opprcfled with a load of debt to the 
amount of 3,330,000,000 of livres [138,750,000b] that 
coft her an intereft of 11^,577,490 livres [4,649,062!. 
is. 8d.] a-year, (lie was fcarce able to fupport the necef- 
fary expences of the ftate, with a revenue of 130,000,000 
of livres [5,416,666b 13a. 4d.] ; and that revenue was 
fo far from increafing, that it was not even certain it 
would continue. 

The lands were charged with a heavier tax than had 
ever been impofed in time of peace. New duties were 
laid on houfes and windows; and the controul of theadfs 
was oppreffive on all kind3 of property. Wine, plate, 
cards, dice, and every thing which was confidered as an 
obje£t of luxury or amufement, paid more than 
it could have been thought poftible. To compen¬ 
sate for ‘ the facrifice which had been made for the 
prefervation of the citizens, by prohibiting fpiritous li¬ 
quors, duties were laid on the ordinary drink of the com¬ 
mon people, on malt, cyder, and beer. The ports dif- 
patched nothing for foreign kingdoms, and received no- 
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thing from them, but what was loaded with duties, both 
of export and import. Materi^s and workmanfhip had 
fo prodigioufly rifen in price in Great Britain, that her 
merchants were fupplanted even in the countries where 
they had not till then met with any competitors. The 
commercial profits of England with every part of the 
world, did not amount annually to more than 56,000,000 
livres [2,333,33 31. 6s. 8d.] ; butof thisbalance 35,000,000 
livres [1,458,333b 6s. 8d.] were to be dedu&ed, to pay 
the arrears of the fums which foreigners had placed in the 
public funds. 

The fprings of the date were all ftrained. The muf- 
cles of the body politic being in a ftate of extreine ten¬ 
don, were in fome meafure thrown out of their place. 
The crifis was a violent one. The people ihould have 
been allowed time to recover. They could not be eafed 
by a diminution of expences; for thofe made by govern¬ 
ment were necefTary, either for the purpofe of improving 
the conquefts, purchafed at the price of fo much blood 
and treafure, or toreftrain the refentment of the houfe of 
Bourbon, irritated by the humiliations of the late war, 
and the facrifices of the late peace. As other means 
did not occur, which might fecure the prefent as well as 
future profperity of the nation, it was thought proper to 
call 19 the colonies to the aid of the mother country. 
Thcfc views were prudent anil juft. 

England calls its The members of a confederate body 
colonics to its muft all of them contribute to its de- 
a/Jt/lance. fence and its fplendour, in proportion 

to their refpeCtive abilities ; as it is only 
by public ftr-ength that each clafs is enabled to preferve the 
entire and peaceful enjoyments of its poifeffions. The poor 
are certainly lefs interefted in this than the wealthy ; but 
yet their tranquillity is concerned in it, in the fir it place, 
and in the fecond place, the national riches, which they 
are called upon to (hare by their induftry. There can be 
no focial principle more evident, and yet the infringement 
of it is the moil ordinary of all political faults. From 
whence can arife this perpetual contradiction between the 
conviction and the conduCt of government? 

It arife* from the fault of the legiflative power, in ex- 
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aggcrating the means for maintaining the public ftrength, 
and in employing for its own caprices part of the funds 
deftinejl for thi3 purpofe. The wealth of the merchant 
and of the farmer, and the fubfiftence of the poor, tak¬ 
en from them in the country places and in the towns in 
the name of the Hate, and proHituted in the courts to 
the purpofes of intereH and vice, are employed to increafe 
the pomp of a number of men, who flatter, detell, and 
corrupt, their mafter ; or pafs into Hill bafer hands than 
thefe, to pay for the fcandal and fhame of his pleafures. 
Thefe treafures are lavilhed for a parade of grandeur, the 
vain decoration of thofe who can have no real grandeur ; 
and for feltivals, the refource of idlenefs, unable to exert 
itfelf, in the midft of the cares and labours which the go¬ 
vernment of an empire would require. A portion of them, 
it is true, is given to the public wants : but thefe, from 
incapacity or inattention, are applied without judgment 
as without economy. Authority deceived, and difdain- 
ing even to endeavour to be otherwife, admits of an un- 
juH diHribution 0 f the tax, and of a mode of colle&ing 
it which is itfelf an additional opprefiion. Then every 
patriotic fentiment becomes extinCt. A war is excited 
between the prince and his fubjeCts. Thofe who levy 
the revenues of the Hate, appear nothing but the enemies 
of the citizen. He defends his fortune from the impoH, 
as he would defend it from .encroachment. Every thing 
which cunning can take from power appears a lawful gain; 
and the fubjedts, corrupted by the government, make ufc 
of the repriials againll a mailer who plunders them. They 
do not perceive that, in thi unequal conflidl, they are 
themfelves both dupes and victims. The infatiable and 
eager treafury, lefs fatislied with what is given to them 
than irritated for what is refufed, perfecutes every indi¬ 
vidual delinquent by a variety of means. They join adli- 
vity to intereH ; and vexations are multiplied. They go 
under the denomination of punifhment and juHice; and the 
monHer, who reduces to poverty all thofe whom he profe- 
cutes, returns thanks to Heaven for the number of cul¬ 
prits whom he punifhes, and for the multiplicity of of¬ 
fences by which he enriches himfelf. Happy is the fo- 
vereign who, to prevent fo many abufes, would not dif- 
dain to give his people an exa& account of the manner 
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In iy-hj$h ail the fums he liad required of them were enn- 
ployed. But this fovereign bath not yet appeared ; nor 
indeed will he ever appear. Neverthelefs, the d 4 >t due 
by the protected perfon to the date which protects him, 
is equally neceflary and facred ; and has been acknow¬ 
ledged by all people. The Englifh colonies of North 
America had not difavowed this obligation ; and the Bri- 
tifh miniftry had never applied to them without obtaining 
the adHUnce they folicited. 

But thefe were gifts and not taxes, fince the grant was 
preceded by free and public deliberations in the aflemblies 
of each fettlesnent. The mother country had been en¬ 
gaged in expenlive and cruel wars. Tumultuous and en- 
tcrprifing parliaments had difturbed its tranquillity. It 
had a fet of bold and corrupt minifters, unfortunately in¬ 
clined to raife the authority of the throne on the ruin of 
all the powers and ail the right3 of the people. Revo¬ 
lutions had fucceedcd each other, while the idea had ne- 
ver iuggefted itfelf, of attacking a cuftom, confirmed by 
two centuries of fortunate experience. , 

The provinces of the New World were accuftomed to 
confider as a right this mode of furuifhing their contin¬ 
gent in men and money. Whether this claim had been 
doubtful or erroneous, prudence would have required that 
k fhould not have been too openly attacked. The art of 
maintaining authority is a delicate one, which requires 
more circumfpedtion than is generally thought. Thofc 
who govern are perhaps too much accuftomed to dc- 
fpife men. They confider them as flaves, bowed down 
by nature, whereas they are only lo by habit. If they 
be opprefled with a fi efh weight, take care left they fhould 
rife up again with fury. Let it not be forgotten, that 
the lever of power hath no other fupport but that of opi¬ 
nion ; and that the ftrength of thole who govern is really 
nothing more than the ftrength of thofe who fufier them- 
felves to be governed. Let not the people, who are di¬ 
verted by their employments, or who deep in their chains, 
be inftru&ed to pry into truths which are too formidable 
for government ; and when they obey, let them not be 
made to recolledt that they have the right to command. 
As foon as the ioftant of this terrible alarm fhall arrive ; 
as foon as they ihail think that they are not made for 
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their chiefs, but that their chiefs are made for them ; as 
foon a| they fhall have been able to colled! together, and to 
hear each other unanimoufly exclaim, “ we will not have 
“ this law, thecnilom is difpleafing to us there is then 
no alternative left, but either to i'ubmit or to punifh, to 
be weak or to be tyrants ; and from that time the autho¬ 
rity of government being detelled or defpifed, whatever 
meafures they may take, they will have nothing to ex- 
pe6l from the people but open infolence or concealed hat¬ 
red. 

The fir Pc duty of a prudent adminidralion is, therefore, 
to refpedl the prevailing opinions of a country ; for opi¬ 
nions arc the kind of pi open y to which the people are 
more attached than even to that of their fortune. It may, 
indeed, endeavour to rectify them bv knowledge, or alter 
them by perfuahon, if 11 icy fiiould be prejudicial to the 
ilrcngth of the Hate. But it is not allowable to contra- 
digt them without ncct'flity ; and there never was any to 
reject the iyfiern adopted by North America. 

In fa cl, whether the fever a 1 countries of the New 
World were authoris'd, as they wiihed to do, to fend rc- 
prefentatives to parliament, in order to deliberate with 
their fellow-citizens on the exigencies of the Britifh em- 
piic ; or whether they continued to examine within them- 
h-lves wliat contribution it was convenient for them to 
grant; the trealury could not have experienced any einbar- 
lailmcnt from either of tliefe modes. Jn the lirft inftance, 
f he rcrnoii {trances of their deputies would have been loll 
in the multitude, and the provinces would have been le¬ 
gally charged with part of the burthen intended for them 
to bear. In thefeoond* the miniftry difpoiing of the dig- 
rdties of the employments, of the penfions, and even of 
the elections, would not have experienced more oppofition 
to their will in the other hem/inhere than thev do in 
this. 

But the maxims which were holdeu facrcd in America 
had fome other foundation betide prejudice. The people 
relied upon the nature of their charters ; they relied Hill 
more firmly upon the right which every Englifh citizen 
hath, not to be taxed without his confent, or that of his 
reprefentatives. This right, which ought to belong to all 
Val. VI. C 0 
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try, till this illegal and opprefiive bill was withdrawn. 
The women, whofe weaknefs might have been feared, were 
the moll eager in facrificing what ferved for theit orna¬ 
ment ; and the men, animated by this example, gave up 
on their parts other enjoyments. Many cultivators quit¬ 
ted the plough, in order to accuftom themfelves to the 
work of manufa&ures ;|and the woollen, linen, and cotton, 
coarfcly wrought, were bought up at the price that was 
previoufly given for the fined cloths and mod beautiful 
duds. 

This kind of combination furprifed the government, and 
their anxiety was increnfed by the clamours of the mer¬ 
chants, who found no market for their goods. Thefedif- 
contents were fupported by the enemies of the miniftry ; 
and the damp a<d wa 3 repealed after two years of a com¬ 
motion, which in other times would have kindled a civil 
war. 

But the triumph of the colonies was of fhort duration. 
The parliament, which had retraced only with extreme 
reluctance, ordained in 1767, that the revenue which they 
had not been able to obtain by means of the daftp, (hould 
be collected by the glafs, the lead, the padeboard, the 
colours, the figured paper, and the tea, which were con¬ 
veyed from England to America. The people of the 
northern continent were not lefs inccnfed with this inno¬ 
vation than with the former. In vain was it represented 
to them, that no one could conteft with Great Britain the 
power of fettling upon her exports fuch duties as were 
iuitable to her intereils ; fince (he did not deprive her efta- 
blilhments beyond the feas of the liberty of mamifa&ur- 
ing themfelves the commodities which were fubje&ed to 
the new taxes. This fubterfugo appeared a mark of deri- 
fion to men, who, being merely cultivators, and compel¬ 
led to have tio communication except with the mother 
country, could neither procure for themfelves by their own 
indudry, nor by foreign conne&ions, the articles that were 
taxed. Whether the tribute were paid in the Old or in 
the New World, they underdood that the name made no 
alteration in the thing, and that their liberty would be no 
lefs attacked in this manner than it had been in the for¬ 
mer, which had been repulfed with fuccefs. The colo- 
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nifts faw clearly that the government meant to deceive 
them, and they would not be impofed upon. Thefe po- 
iiticarfophifms appeared to them as they really are, the 
mafic of tyranny. 

Nations in general are more adapted to feel than to 
think. Moft of them have never thought of analyfmg 
the nature of the power which governs them. They obey 
without reflection, and becaufe they arc in the habit of 
obeying. The origin and object of the firll national aflb- 
ciations being unknown to them, every refinance to their 
will appears to them a crime. It is chiefly in thofe Hates 
where the principles of legiflation are blended with thofe 
of religion, that this error was common. The habit of 
believing is favourable to the habit of differing. Man 
doth not renounce with impunity one fmgle objeft. It. 
feems as if Nature avenged herfelf of him who ventures 
thus to degrade her. This fervile difpofition of the foul 
extends to every thing ; it makes a duty of refignation as 
of meannefs, and refpe&ing every chain that binds it, 
trembles to enter into an examination of the laws as well 
as of the tenets. In the fame manner as one fmgle extrava¬ 
gance in religious opinions is fufficient to induce minds that 
are once deceived to adopt numbcrlefs others, fo the firft 
ufurpation of government opens the door to all the reft. 
He who believes the moll believes alfo the leaf!, and he who 
can exert the moft power can exert alfo the leaft. It is 
by this double abufe of credulity and of authority, that 
all the abfurditics in matters of religion and politics have 
been introduced in the world to crufh mankind. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the firft fignal of liberty among the nations hath 
excited them to fhake off thefe two yokes at once ; and 
the period in which the human mind began to difeufs the 
abides of the church and of the clergy is that when reufon 
became at length fcnfible of the rights of the people, and 
when courage endeavoured to fix the firft limits to defpo- 
tifm. The principles of toleration and of liberty eftablifhed 
in the Englifh colonies had made them a people very differ¬ 
ent from others. There it was known what the dignity 
of man was ; and when it was violated by the Britifh mi¬ 
ll iff ry, it neceffarily followed, that a people, compofed 
entirely of citizens, fhould rile againft this attempt. 
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Three years elapfed, and none of the taxes which had 
fo much offended the Americans were yet levied. This 
was fomething, but it was not all that wa6 expe&ecl from 
men jealous of their prerogatives. They wanted a gen¬ 
eral and formal renunciation of what had been illegally or¬ 
dained, and this fatisfadlion was granted to them in 1770. 
The tea only was excepted. The intent, indeed, of this 
referve, was merely to palliate the difgrace of giving up 
entirely the fuperiority of the mother country over its co¬ 
lonies ; for this duty was not more exadled than the others 
had been. 

England , after The minidry, deceived by their dele- 

hav'tng given gates, certainly imagined that the dif- 

way , <wifhes to portions of the people were altered in the 

ie obeyed by its New World, when in 1773 they order- 
tolonies. Mea - ed the tax on the tea to be levied. 

fures taken to re- At this news the indignation became 
ff} its authority . general throughout North America. In 
lome provinces, thanks were decreed to 
thofe navigators who had rcfufed to take any of this ar¬ 
ticle on-board. In others, the merchants to whom it was 
addreffed refufed to receive it. In one place, whoever fold 
it was declared an enemy to his country ; in another, the 
fame mark of ignominy was bellowed upon thofe who 
fhould keep it in their warehoufes. Several diftri&s fo- 
lemnly renounced the ufe of this liquor, and a greater 
number of them burnt all the tea they had remaining, 
which had hitherto been in fuch high eilimation among 
them. The tea fent to this part of the globe was valued 
at five or fix millions of livres [from 208,3331. 6s. 8d. to 
250,0001.] and not a tingle chefl of it was landed. Bof- 
ton was the chief fcene of thi3 infurredlion. Its inhabitants 
deflroyed in the harbour three cargoes of tea, which had 
arrived from Europe. 

This great city had always appeared more attentive to 
their rights than the red of America. The lead attempt 
againd their privileges was repulfed without difcretion. 
This refidance, fometimes accompanied with troubles, had 
for fome years pad didurbed the government. The mi¬ 
nidry, who had fome motives of revenge to gratify, to® 
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haftily feized upon the circumftance of this blameable ex- 
cefs, and demanded of the parliament a fevere punifhment. 

Mcfderate people wilhed that the guilty city fhould be 
condemned to furnifh 3 n indemnity proportioned to the da¬ 
mage done in its harbour, and which it deferved for not 
having punifhed this ad of violence. This penalty was 
judged too flight ; and on the 13th of March 1774, a bill 
was paffed which (hut up the port of Bofton, and which 
forbade that any thing fhould be carried there. 

The court of London congratulated itfelf upon this ri¬ 
gorous law, and doubted not but that it would bring the 
Boftonians to that fpirit of fervitude with which it had 
been hitherto attempted in vain to infpire them. If, con¬ 
trary to every appearance, thefe bold men fliouldperfcvere 
in their pretentions, their neighbours would eagerly avail 
themfelves of the prohibition thrown upon the principal 
port of the colonies. At the word, the other colonies 
which had been for a long time jealous of that of Maffa- 
chufets bay, would abandon it with indifference to its me¬ 
lancholy fate, and would colled the immenfe trade which 
thefe misfortunes would caufe to flow in upon them. In 
this manner the union of the feveral fettlcinents, which, in 
the opinion of the mother country, had for fome years part; 
acquired too much confidence, would be broken. 

The expeditions of the miniltry were in general fruflrat- 
ed. An ad of rigour fometimes flrikes awe. The people 
who have murmured while the ftorm was only preparing at 
a diftance, fubmit when it comes to fall upon them. It is 
then that they weigh the advantages and difadvantages of 
refinance, that they meafure their Ilrength with that of their 
opprcffors : it is then that a panic terror feizes thofe which 
have every thing to lofe, and nothing to gain ; that they 
raife their voices, that they intimidate, and that they bribe ; 
that divifion is excited in the minds of men, and that fo- 
ciety is divided between two fadions which irritate each 
other, which fometimes take up arms and flay each other 
in the view of their tyrants, who behold with complacency 
and fatisfadion the effulion of their blood. But tyrants 
fcarcely find any accomplices, unlefs among people already 
corrupt. It is vice which gives them confederates among 
thofe whom they opprefs. It is effiminacy which takes 
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the alarm, and cannot venture to exchange its tranquillity 
for honourable dangers. It is the vile ambition of com¬ 
manding which lends its afliftance to defpotifin, and con- 
fents to be a Have for the fake of acquiring dominion, to 
give up a people in order to divide their fpoils, and to re¬ 
nounce the fenfe of honour in order to obtain honours 
and titles. It is efpecially,that indifferent and cold per- 
fonality, the lafl of the crimes of the people, the lail of 
the vices of governments ; for it is government which al¬ 
ways gives rife to them $ it is government which, from 
principle, facrifices a nation to a man, and the happinefs 
of a century and of poflerity to the enjoyment of a day 
and of a moment. All thefe vices, which are the fruits of 
an opulent and voluptuous fociety, of a fociety grown old 
and come to its lafl period, do not belong to recent peo¬ 
ple engaged in the toils of agriculture. The Americans 
remained united among thcmfelves. The carrying into 
execution a bill which they called inhuman, barbarous, and 
deflrudtive, feryed only to confirm them in the refolution 
of fupporting their rights with more unanimity and 
fteadinefs. 

The minds of men grew more and more exalted at Bof- 
ton. The cry of liberty was reinforced by that of reli¬ 
gion. The churches refounded with the moll violent ex¬ 
hortations againft England. It was undoubtedly an in- 
terelling fpe&acle for philofophy, to fee that in the tem¬ 
ples and at the feet of the altars, where fuperflition had 
fo often blefted the chains of the people, where the priefts 
had fo often flattered the tyrants, that liberty fliould raife 
its voice to defend the privileges of an opprefled nation ; 
and if we believe that the Deity condefccnds to call an eye 
upon the unfortunate conteils of mankind, it preferred 
certainly to fee its fan&uary confccrated to this ufe, and 
to hear hymns to liberty become part of the worfnip ad- 
drclTed to it by its miniiters. Thefe difeomfes mu ft have 
produced a great effect ; and when a free people invokes 
the aid of Heaven againfl oppreflion, they foon have re- 
courfe to arms. 

The other inhabitants of Maftachufets bay difdained 
even the idea of taking the leafl advantage of the difafters 
of the capital. They thought of nothing but tightening 
the bands which conne&ed them with the Bwflonians, and 
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were inclined to bury themfelves under the ruins of their 
common country, rather than fuller the leaft encroach* 
ment upon rights which they had learned to cherifh more 
than life. 

All the provinces attached themfelves to the caufe of 
Bofton, and their attachment increafed in proportion to 
the calamities and fufferings of that unforunate city. Be¬ 
ing almoft guilty of the fame refinance which had been 
fo feverely punilhed, they were fenfible that the vengeance 
of the mother country againft them was only delayed, and 
that all the grace which the moft favoured of them can 
poflibty expert will be to be the laft object of its revenge. 

Thefe difpofitions to a general infurre&ion were increaf¬ 
ed by the adl againft Bofton, which was circulated through¬ 
out the continent upon paper edged with black, as an em¬ 
blem of the mourning of liberty. Anxiety foon commu¬ 
nicates from one lioufe to another. The citizens aftemble 
and converfe in the places. All the prefTes teem with 
writings full of eloquence and vigour. 

“ The feverities of the Britilh parliament againft Bof- 
“ ton ought to make 3II the American provinces tremble. 
“ They have now only to choofe between fire and the 
et fword, between the horrors of death and the yoke of a 
u fervile and bafe obedience. The period of an important 
“ revolution is at length arrived, the fortunate orunfortu- 
“ nate fuccefs of which will for ever determine the regret 
“ or admiration of pofterity. 

u Shall we be free, or fhall we be flaves ? It is upon the 
“ folution of this great problem, that the deftiny of three 
“ millions of men will depend for the prefent and for the 
“ future, the happinefs or mifery of their numberlefs def- 
“ ccndants. 

“ Roufe yourfelves up, therefore, O you Americans l 
“ for the regions you inhabit were never covered with fuch 
“ dreadful clouds: you are called rebels, becaufe you will 
“ be taxed only by your reprefentatives. Juftify this claim 
“ by your courage, or feal the lofs of it with your blood. 

“ It is no longer time to deliberate, when the hand of 
the opprefTor is inceffantly at work in forging chains for 
“ you ; filence would be a crime, and ina&ion infamy. 

“ The prefervation of the rights of the republic, that is 
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4t the fupreme law. He would be the lowed of (laves, 
“ who, in the danger which now threatens the liberty of 
“ America, would not exert his utmoft efforts to preferve 
“ it.’’ 

Suchwas the general difpofition : but the mod impor¬ 
tant objeft, and the molt difficult matter to effect in the 
midft of the general tumult, was to bring about a calm, 
by means of which a harmony of inclinations might be pro¬ 
duced, which might give dignity, drength, and confidence, 
to the refolutions. It is this kind of harmony, which, 
from a number of loofe and fcattered parts, all of them 
eafily broken, compofes one complete whole, which it is 
impofilble to fubdue, unlefs one can fucceed in dividing it 
cither by drength or by policy. The necefiity of this great 
union was perceived by the provinces of New Hampfhire, 
of Maflachufets bay, of Rhode ifland, of Conne&icut, of 
New York, of New Jerfey, of the three counties of the 
Delaware, of Pennfylvania, of Maryland, of Virginia, and 
of the two Carolinas. Thefe twelve colonies, to which 
Georgia hath lince acceded, fent deputies to Philadelphia 
in the month of September 1774, w ^° w ^re appointed to 
defend their rights and their intereds. 

The difputes between the mother country and its colo¬ 
nies acquired at this period a degree of importance which 
they had not had before. It was no more a few indivi¬ 
duals who oppofed a dubborn refidance to imperious maf- 
ters. It was the druggie between one body of men and 
another, between the congrefs of America and the parlia¬ 
ment of England, between one nation and another. The 
refolutions taken on each fide inflamed the minds of men 
dill more and more, and increafed the animofity. Every 
hope of reconciliation was diflipated. The fword was 
drawn on both ddes; Great Britain fent troops into the 
New World, and this other hemifphere prepared for its 
defence. Its citizens became foldiers. The materials for 
the conflagration are colle&ed, and the fire will foon break 
out. 

General Gage, who commanded the royal troops, fent 
a detachment from Boflon on the night of the 18th of 
Augull 1775, with or ^ ers t0 defiroy a magazine of arms 
and. provifions colle&ed by the Americans at Concord. 
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This detachment met with fome militia at Lexington* 
whom they difperled without much difficulty, continued 
their march with rapidity, and executed the orders they 
had received. But they had fcarcely refumed the road to 
the capital, before they were afTailed in a fpace of fifteen 
miles by a furious multitude, whom they deftroyed, and 
by whom they were alfo flain. The blood of Englifhmen* 
fo often fpilt in England by the hands of Englifhmen, was 
now fpilt in America, and the civil war was begun. 

More regular engagements were fought upon the fame 
field of battle in the enfuing months. Warren was the 
vi&im of thefe deltru&ive and unnatural a&ions. The 
congrefs did honour to his remains. 

“ He is not dead,’ 1 faid the orator ; 4( this excellent ci? 

“ tizen (hail not die. His memory will be eternally pre- 
“ font, eternally dear to all good men, to all lovers of their 
“ country. He hath difplayed in the limited career of a 
“ life of thirty-three years, the talents of a ftatefmen, the 
“ virtues of a fenator, and the foul of a hero. 

“ All you who are animated with the fame intereft, ap- 
“ proach the bloody corpfe of Warren. Bathe his ho- 
“ nourable wounds with your tears ; but do not remain 
“ too long over this inanimate body. Return to your 
“ habitations* to infpire a deteftation of the crime of ty- 
“ ranny. Let the hair of your children Hart upon their 
“ heads at this horrible reprefentation ; let their eyes 
“ fparkle, let their brows become threatening, and let 
u their voices exprefs their indignation ; then you will 
“ give them arms, and your lait wifh will be, that they 
“ may either return conquerors, or periffi like War-- 
“ ren.” 

The troubles with which MaiTachufets bay was agitated 
were extended to the other provinces. The tranfa&ionj*^ 
were not, indeed, bloody in them, becaufe there were no 
Britilh troops ; but in all parts the Americans feized up¬ 
on the forts, the arms, and the provifions ; they expelled 
their chiefs and the other agents of government, and ill- 
treated the inhabitants who appeared to favour the caufe 
of the mother country. Some enterprifing men carried 
their boldnefs fo far as to feize upon the works formerly 
crewed by the French near lake Champlain, between Newv 
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England and Canada, and even made an Irruption into 
that vaft region. 

While private individuals, or feparate diftri&s, were fo 
ufefully ferving the common caufe, the congrefs was em¬ 
ployed in the care of affembling an army, the command of 
which was given to (Jreorge Wafhington, a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, and known by a few fuccefsful a&ions in the pre¬ 
ceding wars. The new general immediately flew to Maf- 
fachufetB bay, drove the royal troop* from one poll to 
another, and compelled them to fhut themfelves up in Bof- 
ton. Six thoufand of his old foldiers, who had efcaped 
the fword, ficknefs, and every other kind of diftrefs, 
prefTed either by hunger or by the enemy, embarked on 
the 24th of March 1776, with a precipitation which h id 
all the appearance of flight. They went to feek an afy- 
lum in Nova Scotia, which, as well as Florida, had re¬ 
mained faithful to its former matters. 

Right of the co - This fuccefs was the firft flop of Eng- 

lonies to feparate lifh America towards the revolution. It 
from the mother began to be openly wifhed for, and the 
country . principles which juftified it were univer¬ 

sally diffufed. Thefe principles, which 
originated in Europe, and particularly in England, had 
been tranfplanted by philofophy into America. The 
knowledge of the mother country was turned againft it* 
felf; and it was faid,— 

One mutt be very careful not to confound focieties and 
government with each other. Let us iuveftigate their 
origin in order to diftinguifh them. 

Man, thrown upon the globe as it were by chance, fur- 
rounded with all the evils of nature, obliged to defend and 
proted his life againtt the ftorms and hurricanes of the air, 
againft the inundations of the waters, againft the fires and 
the conflagrations of volcanoes, againft the intemperature 
of the zones, either torrid or frozen, againft the barrennefs 
of the earth, which refufes to yield him any fubfiftence, 
or againft its unfortunate fertility, which produces poifons 
under his feet, againft the teeth of ferocious animals, who 
difpute with him his abode and his prey, and, by combat¬ 
ing him themfelves, feem to intend to acquire the domi- 
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nion of the globe, of which he thinks himfelf the mailer; 
man, in this ftate alone, and abandoned to himfelf, could 
do nothing for his own prefervation. It was therefore 
neceffaiy that he fhould unite and aifociate with his fellow 
creatures, in order to make a common ftock of their 
ftrength and underftanding. It is-by this union that he 
hath been able to triumph over fo many evils, that he 
hath fafhioned the globe to his own ufe, kept the rivers 
within their boundaries, fubdued the feas, infured hisfub- 
fiftence, conquered one part of the animals, by compelling 
them to ferve him, and driven away the reft to a diftance 
from his empire, in the midft of deferts or of forefts, 
where their numbers diminifh from one century to an¬ 
other. Men, united among themfelves, have carried into 
execution what one man alone could never have accom- 
plifhed ; and they altogether concur in preferving their 
work. Such is the origin, fuch are the advantages and 
the end of fociety. 

Government owes its rift to the necefilty of preventing 
and repelling the injuries which the aflociates had to fear 
from each other. It is the centinel who watches to pre* 
vent the common labours from being difturbed. 

Society hath therefore arifen from the necefiities of 
mankind, and government owes its origin to their vices. 
Society always tend to good ; government ought always 
to tend towards repelling evil. Society is the firft, and 
in its origin independent and free; government hath been 
inflituted for it* and is only its inftrutnent. The former 
lias the righfof commanding, the latter muft obey. So¬ 
ciety hath created public ftrength, and government, which 
hath received it from its hands, ought to confecrate it en¬ 
tirely to its ufe. In a word, fociety is efTentially good ; 
government, as it is well known, may be, and is but too 
often bad. * 

It hath been faid that we were all born equals; but 
that is not true. That we had all the fame rights: I do 
not know what rights are, where there is an inequality of 
talents and of ftrength, and no guarantee nor fanftion. 
That nature hath offered to us all the fame habitation and 
the fame refources; that is not true. That we were in- 
difcruninately endowed with the fame means of defences 
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that 18 not true : nor do I know in what fenfe it can be 
true that we enjoy the fame qualities of body and of 
mind* y 

There is an original inequality between mep which 
nothing can remedy. It mull laft for ever; and all that 
can be obtained from the belt legiflation will not be to 
deftroy it, but to prevent its abufes. 

But hath not Nature herfelf produced the feeds of ty¬ 
ranny, by dealing with her children like a ftepmother, and 
by creating fome children weak, and others ftrong \ It is 
fcarce pombk to deny this, efpecially if we go back to a. 
period previous to all legiflation, when we fhall fee men as 
paflionate and as unreafonable as brutes* 

What views then can the founders of nations and the 
legiflators have had ? To obviate all the difafters*of this 
detefted principle, by a kind of artificial equality, which 
ftiould fubje& the members of a fociety, without exception,, 
to one fingle impartial authority. It is a fword which is 
indifcriminately fufpended over every head; but this fword 
was only ideal. It was neccfiary that fome hand, fome 
natural being fhould hold it. 

The refult of this hath been, that the hiftory of civi¬ 
lized man is nothing more than the hiftory of his mifery. 
All the pages of it are flamed with blood ; fome with that 
of the oppreflors, the reft with that of the oppreffed. 

In this point of view, man appears more wicked and 
more unfortunate than animals!:' The different fpecies of 
animals fubfift at the expend of each other; but the fo- 
cietie8 of men have never ceafed to attack each other* 
There is no condition in the fame fociety, which doth not 
either devour, or hath not itfelf devoured, whatever may 
have been, or whatever may be the form of government, 
or of ^artificial equality, which hath been ■oppofed to the 
primitive or natural inequality. 

But thefe forms of government, freely chofen by our 
forefathers, whatever famSion they may have received, eir 
ther from oath, or frdm unanimous confent, or from per¬ 
manency, are they to be confide red as binding to their 
.defendants ? Certainly not: and it is impoflibJe, that you, 
Englifhmen, who have fucceffively undergone fo many dif¬ 
ferent revolutions in your political conftitution; who have 
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been driven from monarchy to tyranny, from tyranny to 
ariHocracy, from arift’ocracy to democracy, and from de¬ 
mocracy to anarchy ; it is impoffible, I fay, that you can 
think differently from me, without accufing yourfeives of 
rebellion and perjury. 

We examine things as philofophers ; and it is well 
known that our fpeculations have not occafioned civil wars. 
No fubjedts are more patient than we are. I fhall there¬ 
fore purfue my objedf without any apprehenfion for the 
confequences. If people be happy under their form of 
government, they will maintain it. If they be wretch¬ 
ed, it will be neither your opinion nor mine, but the im- 
poflibility of fullering any more, or for any longer time, 
which will determine them to change. A falutary com¬ 
motion, which the oppreflbr will call revolt, though it be 
no more than, the legal exercife of an unalienable and na¬ 
tural right of the man who is opprefled, and even of him 
who is not opprefled. 

Man has a will and a choice of his own ; but he can 
neither have a will nor a choice for another : and it would 
be an extravagance to exercife his will and his choice for 
him who is not yet born, for him who will not exift for 
many centuries after. There is no individual who hath 
not a right to feek elfewhere a better form of government, 
if he be diflatisfied with that of his own country. There 
is no fociety which hath not the fame liberty of altering 
its own form of government, as its anceftors had to adopt 
it. Upon this point, focieties are in the fame Hate as in 
the firft inftant of their civilization. It would be a great 
evil if it were not fo ; and indeed in that cafe there could 
be no remedy againlt the greateft of all evils. Millions of 
men muft have been condemned to endlefs misfortune. It 
will therefore be admitted, in conformity to my princi¬ 
ples. 

That there is no form of government, the prerogative 
of which is to be immutable. 

That there is no political authority, created either yef- 
terday or a thQufand years ago, which cannot be abrogat¬ 
ed, either ten years hence, or to-morrow. 

Whoever thinks otherwife is a flaye 5 he is the idolater. 
o£ the works of his own hands. 
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Whoever thinks otherwife is a madman, who devotes 
himfelf, as well as his family, his children, and his child¬ 
ren's children, to everlafting mifery, by granting, to his 
anceftors the right of ftipulating for him when hfwas not 
in being, and by arrogating to himfelf the right of ftipulat- 
ing for his defendants, who are not yet in being. 

All authority in this world hath begun either by the 
confent of the iubjeCts, or by the ilrength of the mafter. 
It may be legally put a Hop to in either of the cafes. 
There is nothing which favours tyranny againft liberty. 

The truth of thefe principles is the more effential, as 
every power tends by its nature to defpotifm, even in that 
nation which is the moft jealous of its rights, even in 
England. 

I have heard a whig fay, that as long as a bad &>vc- 
reign, or at lead a bad minifter, could not be fent to Ty¬ 
burn with as little formality, parade, tumult, andfurprife, 
as the moft obfcure malefactor, the nation would never ei¬ 
ther have a proper idea, nor the full enjoyment of its 
rights, in a manner fuitable to a people who venture to 
think, and to call themfelve3 a free people. This man 
was perhaps a fanatic ; but madmen fometimes utter words 
of profound fenfe. Neverthelefs, an adminiftration which 
you yourfelves own to be ignorant, corrupt, and audacious, 
fhall imperioufly precipitate you with impunity into the 
deepeft abyfs of misfortune. 

The quantity of fpecie circulating among you is not 
very confiderable. You are overburthened with paper 
currency, under every denomination. All the gold of 
Europe, heaped up in your treafury, would be fc 3 rce fuf- 
ficient to pay off your national debt. It is not known by 
what kind of incredible illufion this fictitious coin is kept 
up. The moft trifling event may in a moment bring.it 
into difcredft. One fingle alarm is fufficient to induce a 
hidden bankruptcy. The dreadful confequences of this 
breach of faith are beyond oar imagination. And this is 
the moment which hath been chofen to make you declare 
againft your colonies, that is to fay, to involve yourfelves 
in an unjuft, fenfelefs, and ruinous, war. What will 
become of you, when one important branch’of your com¬ 
merce fhall be annihilated ; whemyou (hall have loft: one 
third of your poffeffions; when you (hall have maffacred 
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one or two millions of your fellow citizens ; when your 
drength (hall be exhaufted, your merchants ruined, your 
manufa&urersVeduced to perifh for want; when your debt 
fhall be\icreafed, and your revenue diminifhed ? Beware ! 
the blood 6f the Americans will fooner or later fall upon 
your own heads. Its effufion will be revenged by your 
own hands; and the moment is at hand. 

i( But,” you fay, “ they are rebels.”—Why are they 
fo? Becaufe they will not be your Haves ? A people who 
are fubjedt to the will of another, who can difpofe at 
pleafure of their government, of their laws, and of their 
commerce, who can tax them according to their own 
fancy, limit their induftry, and fetter it by arbitrary 
prohibitions, are (laves, and their fervitude is worfe than 
that which they would experience under a tyrant; becaufe 
a tyrant may be got rid of, either by expulfion or by 
affafiination. Both thefe adfs have been done by you. 
But a nation can neither be put to death nor expelled. 
Liberty can be expedfed only from a rupture, the confe- 
quence of which mud be the ruin of one or the other of 
the nations, and fometimes of both. A tyrant is a mon- 
fler with only one head, which may be ftricken off at a 
blow. A defpotic nation is a hydra with a thoufand heads, 
which can only be fmitten off by a thoufand fwords at 
once. The crime of the oppreflion exercifed by a tyrant 
excites univevfal indignation againd himfelf alone. The 
fame crime, committed by a numerous fociety, fpreads 
the horror and the (hame of it amongd a multitude, which 
is never afhamed. It is the crime of every body and of 
no body ; and the fentiment of mifguided defpair knows 
not upon what objedl to fix its refentment. 

“ But they are our fubjedb.”—Your fubjedb ! not 
more than the inhabitants of the province of Wales are 
the fubjedb of the county of Lancader. The authority 
of one nation over another can only be founded upon con- 
<]ued, upon general confent, or upon propofed and accept¬ 
ed conditions. Conqued is no more binding than robbe¬ 
ry ; the confent of anccdors cannot compel defendants ; 
and no Conditions can be confident with the facrihce of 
liberty. Liberty cannot be bartered for any thing, be¬ 
caufe no “equivalent can be given for it. This is the fpeech 
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you have made to your tyrants, and we now addrefs it to 
you in favour of your colonifts. 

' “ The land which they occupy is ours.”—Yours! It is 
thus you call it, becaufe you have invaded it. /But fup- 
poflng it be fo, doth not the charter of concefiion oblige 
you to treat the Americans as your countrymen ? and do 
you comply with this obligation? But to what purpofe 
are conceffions and charters, which grant what one is not 
mailer of, and which confequently one hath no right of 
granting to a fmall number of feeble men, compelled by 
cirCumftances to receive as a gratuity what they have a na¬ 
tural right to ? Befides, have the defeendants, who are -flow 
alive been invited to accede to a compact, figned by theh* 
anceftors ? The truth of this principle mu ft be ackfcowr 
ledged, or the defeendants of James muft be recalled. 
What right was there to drive him away, which we had 
not equally to feparate from you ? fay the Americans. 
And what anfvver can be made to them ? 

“ They are ungrateful; we are their founders; we have 
" been their defenders ; we have indebted ourfelves for 
u them.”—For yourfelves, you may fay, as much, or more 
than for them. If you have defended them, it is in the 
fame manner as you would have defended the fultan of 
Conftantinoplc, if your ambition or your intereft had re¬ 
quired it. But have they not repaid this obligation, by 
delivering to you their productions, by excluftvely receiv¬ 
ing your merchandize, at the exorbitant price you have 
chofen to put upon it, by fubmitting to the prohibitions 
which thwaited their induftry, and to the reftn^i^ns with 
which you have oppr^fled their property? Have t&eynot af- 
fifted you, and indebted themfelves for you ? Have they not 
taken up arms and fought for you ? Have they not acced¬ 
ed to your demands, when you have made them in a man¬ 
ner fuitable to freemen ? When have they ever refufed you 
any thing, unlefs when prefenting yOur bayonets to their 
breafts, you have faid to them, “ your treafure, or your 
" life ; die, or be our naves.” What ! becaufe you have 
been beneficent, have you the right to become oppreffors ? 
Will the nations alfo convert their expectations of grati¬ 
tude into a baibarous pretence to difgrace and infult thofe 
who have had the misfortune to receive their benefits ? In¬ 
dividuals, perhaps, though it be not their duty, may in 
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their benefa&ors bear with their tyrants. In them, un¬ 
doubtedly, it is great, it is magnanimous, to confent to 
be unhifcpy* rather than be ungrateful. But the fyftem 
of morality among nations is different. The public feli¬ 
city is the fir ft law, as it is the firft duty. The primary 
obligation of thefe great bodies is towards themfelves. 
They owe, above all things, liberty and juftice to thofe 
who compofe them. Every child who is born in a ftifte, 
every citizen who comes to breathe the air of a country 
which he hath chofen for himfelf, or which Nature hath 
given him, has a right to the greateft degree of happinefs 
he can pofiibly enjoy. Every obligation which cannot be 
reconciled with that principle is void. Every contrary 
claim is an encroachment upon his rights. Of what con¬ 
cern is it to him, if his anceftors have been favoured 
when he himfelf is deftined to be the vi&im ? By what 
right can we exa£l the payment of this ufurious debt of 
benefits, which he hath not even experienced ? No. To 
arrogate to one’s felf a fimilar claim, againft a whole na¬ 
tion and its pofterity,* is to fubvert all the ideas of order 
and policy ; it is to betray all the laws of morality, while 
we invoke their countenance. What hath not England 
done for Hanover ? But is Hanover fubje& to your com¬ 
mand ? All the republics of Greece were conne&cd with 
each other by mutual fervices ? Did any one of them exa&, 
as a token of gratitude, the right of difpofmg of the ad- 
miniftration of the republic that had received the obbga- 
tion. 

“ But our honour is compromifed.”—Say rather, the 
honour of your bad minifters, and not your own. In 
what conftfts the real honour of him who is in an error ? 
Is it to perfift in it, or to acknowledge it ? The man who 
returns to fentiments of juftice hath no occalion to be 
aftiamed. Englifhmen, you have been too precipitate. 
Why did you not wait till riches had corrupted the-Ame¬ 
ricans, as you are corrupted ? Then they would have been 
as little concerned for their liberty as you for yours. Then, 
fubdued by wealth, your arms would have been ufelefs. 
But you have attacked them in an inftant, when what 
they had to lofe, liberty, could oot be balanced by what 
they had to preferve, 
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“ But in later times they would have become ftill more 
“ numerous.”—I acknowledge it. You have therefore on¬ 
ly attempted the enflaving of a people, whom tijFjie would 
have fet free in fpite of you. In twenty or thirty years, 
the remembrance of your atrocious deeds will be recent ; 
and the fruit of them will be taken away from you : then 
nothing but fhame and remorfe will remain to you. There 
is a decree of nature which you cannot change j it is, that 
great bodies always give law to fmaller ones. But if the 
Americans fhould then undertake againft Great Britain 
what you have undertaken againft them, would you not 
fay to them exactly what they fay to you at this inftant l 
Wherefore ftiould motives which affedt you but little, com¬ 
ing from them, appear more folid when coming from 
you. 

“ They will neither obey our parliament, nor adopt 
“ our conftitution.”—Have they made, or can they 
change them ? 

“ We obey them without having had, either in paft 
u times, or without having at prefent any influence over 
u thdn.”—That is to fay, that you are Haves, and that you 
cannot fuffer freemen. Neverthelefs, do not confound the 
pofition of the Americans with yours. You have repre- 
fentatives, and they have none ; you have voices which 
fpeak for you, and no one ftipulates for them. If the 
voices be bought and fold, this is an excellent reafon for 
them to difclaim this advantage. 

“ They would be independent of us.”—Are not you 
foof them. 

u They will never be able to fupport themfelves with- 
u out us.”—If that be the cafe, keep quiet, necefiity will 
bring them back to you. 

“ But what if we could not fubfift without them ?”— 
This would be a great misfortune ; but to cut their 
throats, in order to prevent it, is a Angular expedient. 

“ It is for their intereft, it is for their good, that we 
4i are angry with them, as we are with children who be- 
u have improperly.”—Their intereft and their good! Who 
hath appointed you the judges of thefe two points which 
touch them fo nearly, and which they ought to know better 
than you ? If it fhould happen that a citizen fhould enter 
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by force into the houfe of another, upon a pretence that' 
he was a man of great underftanding, and that no one was 
more capable of maintaining good order and peace at his 
neighbours houfe ; would not his neighbour have a right 
to defire him to withdraw, and concern himfclf about his 
own affairs ? But what (hall we fay if the affairs of this 
officious hypocrite w r ere much in diforder ? If he were 
nothing more than ah ambitious man, who, under pre¬ 
tence of governing, wanted to ufurp ; if under the mafic 
of benevolence v he concealed only views full of injuflice, 
fuch, for inftance, as the endeavour to relieve his own dif¬ 
ficulties at the expence of his fellow-citizens l 

“ We are the mother country.”—What, are the moft 
faeved names always to ferve as veils to ambition and to fil¬ 
tered ? If you be the mother country, fulfil the duties of 
it. Moreover, the colony is formed of different nations, 
among whom fome will grant and others will refufe you 
this title. While all of them will fay to you at once, 
there is a time when the authority of parents over their 
children is to ceafe, and this time is that when children 
can provide for themfelves. What term have you fixed 
for our emancipation ? Be honed, and confefs you flatter¬ 
ed yourfelves that you fhould have kept us under perpe¬ 
tual tutelage. This tutelage however might be Import¬ 
able, if it were not changed for us into an unbearable re- 
ftraint ; if our advantage were not inceffantly facrificed to 
yours ; if we were not obliged to fuffer a multitude of op- 
preflions in detail from the governors, tic judges, the fin¬ 
anciers, and the military men whom you fend to us ; if 
moft of them at their arrival in our climates did not bring 
with them degraded characters, ruined fortunes, rapacious 
hands ; and the infolenee of fubaltern tyrants, who, tired 
with obeying the laws of their own country, come to in¬ 
demnify themfelves in a New World, by exercifing there 
a power which is too frequently arbitrary. You are the 
mother country, but far from encouraging our progrefs, 
you iland in awe of it. You confine our induftry, and 
you counteract our riling ftrength. Nature, in favouring 
us, difappoints your fecret wifhes ; or rather it is your de¬ 
fire that Ibe fhould remain in a ftate of eternal infancy, 
with refpedt to everything that may be ufeful to us ; aiul 
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notwithdanding this, that we fhould dill be robuft Haves to 
ferve you, and incefTantly to fupply your avidity with new 
fources of wealth. Is this being a mother ? Is thfs being 
our country ? Alas! in-the forefts that furround'us, Na¬ 
ture hath bellowed a milder indind on the wild bead, who, 
when Hie is become a mother, doth not at lead devour 
thofe to whom {he hath given birth. 

“ If we agreed to all their pretenfions, they wouhhfoon 
“ be happier than we are."—And why not ? If you be 
corrupted, why fhould they be fo ? If you incline to fiave- 
ry, mud they alfo imitate yout example ? If you were 
their mader, why Hiould you not confer the property of 
another power to your fovereign ? Why fhould you not 
make him your defpot, as you have declared him by a fo- 
lefnn a£t the defpot of Canada ? Mud they then have ra¬ 
tified this extravagant concefilon l and if they had ratified 
it, mud they have obeyed the fovereign you would have 
given*them ? and mud they have taken up arms againft,,. 
you in obedience to his orders ? The king of England 
hath a negative power. No law can be enabled there 
without his confent. This power, the inconvenience of 
which you daily experience, why fhould the Americans 
grant it to him among themfelves ? Would it be to deprive 
him of it one day by taking up arms, as it will happen to 
you if your government fhould be improved ? What ad¬ 
vantage can you find in fubje&ing them to a vicious con- 
ditution ? 

“ Vicious or not, this conftitution is ours, and it mud 

be generally acknowledged and accepted by all who bear 
“ the Englifh name ; otherwife, each of our provinces go- 
** verning iti'elf in its own way, having its own laws, and 
“ pretending to independence, we fhould ceafe to form a 
“ national body, and fhould be nothing more than a col- 
“ leblion of fmall infulated republics divided, incefTantly 
€i at war with each other, and eaiily invaded by a common 
** enemy. The fagacious and powerful Philip, capable of 
4t undertaking this enterprife, is near us.” 

' Suppofing nim to be near you, he is at a didance fron* 
the Americans. A privilege which maybe attended with 
fome inconvenience to you, is not the^ lefs a privilege. 
But, feparated as they are from Great Britain, by im- 

4 
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menfe Teas, of what concern is it to you whether your co¬ 
lonies accept or reje& your conftitutions ? What has this 
to do either for or againft your ftrength, or for or againft: 
your fecurity ? That unity, of which you exaggerate the 
advantages, is alfo nothing more than a vain pretence. 
You urge your laws to them when they are opprefled by 
them, and you trample upon them yourfelves when they 
appeal to them in their favour. You tax yourfelves, and 
you want to tax them. When the lead encroachment is 
attempted upon this privilege, you exclaim with rage, you 
take up arms, and you are ready to ’devote yourfelves to 
death, and yet you put the poniard to the throat of your 
fellow-citizen to compel him to renounce it. Your ports 
are open to all nations, and you ihut up thofe of the colo- 
niftsfrom them. Your merchandize is conveyed to all 
parts where you choofe to fend it, and theirs is forced to 
be fent to you. You manufa&ure, and you will not fuf- 
fer them to do the fame. They have hides and they have 
iron, and you compel them to deliver thefe hides and this 
iron to you in the rough ilate. What you get at a low 
price, they mull purchafe from you at the price which your 
rapacioufnefs exa&ed. You facrifice them to your mer¬ 
chants ; and becaufe your Eaft-India company was in dan¬ 
ger, it was neceflary that their lofles fhould be repaired by 
the Americans. And yet you call them your fellow-citi¬ 
zens, and it is thus you invite them to accept your confti- 
tution. This unity, this league, which feems fo neceflary 
to you, is nothing more than the league of the foolilh ani¬ 
mals in the fable, among which you have referved to your- 
felf the part of the lion. 

Perhaps you have only fuffered yourfelves to be induc¬ 
ed to fill the New World with blood and ravages, merely 
from a falfe point of honour. We like to perfuade our- 
felves, that fo many enormities have not been the <5onfe- 
quences of a projeft coolly concerted. You have been 
told, that the Americans were nothing more than a bafe 
herd of cowards, whom the leail threat would induce with 
fear and conftemation to comply with every thing you 
chofe to exadl. Inftead of thole pufillanimous men, who 
had been deferibed to you, and whom you had been taught 
to exped, you met with brave people, true Engliflimen, 
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and fellow-citizens worthy of you. Was this a reafon for 
increafing your anger ? What! have your aneeftors admir¬ 
ed the Dutch fhaking off the Spanifh yoke : anc^mall you 
be aftonifhed that your descendants, your countrymen,your 
brethren, thofe who felt your blood circulating in their 
veins, fhould rather choofe to fpill it than Submit to the 
yoke, and fhould prefer death to a life of flavery ? A gran¬ 
ger, over whom you would aflume the fame pretenfions, 
would have difarmed you ; if laying bare his bread, he had 
faid, “ bury your dagger here, or leave me free.” And 
yet you murder your brother, and you murder him with¬ 
out remorfe, becaufe he is your brother ? Englifhmen ! 
what can be more ighominous than the ferocioufnefs of a 
man proud of his liberty and encroaching upon that pf 
another? Mull we be taught to believe, that the greatefl 
enemy of liberty is the man who enjoys it ? Alas ! we are 
but too much difpofed to believe it. Enemies to kings, you 
have all their haughtinefs. Enemies to the royal prero¬ 
gative, you'difplay it in all parts. You fhew yourfelves 
tyrants everywhere. Tyrants of nations and of your co¬ 
lonies ; if you fhould prevail in this contefl, it is becaufe 
Heaven will have been inattentive to the vows that are ad- 
drefTtd to it from all regions of the earth. 

Since the feas have not fwallowed up your proud fatel- 
lites, tell me what will become of them, if there fhould 
arife in the New World an eloquent man, who fhould pro- 
mife eternal falvation to thofe who fhould perifh fvvord in 
hand, the martyrs of liberty. Americans, let your priefts be 
inceffantly feen in your pulpits, with crowns in their hands, 
and fhewing you the heavens opened. Friefls of the 
New World, it is time to expiate the ancient fanaticifm, 
which hath defolated and ravaged America, by a fanati¬ 
cifm jnore fortunate, the offspring of politics and of liber¬ 
ty. But you will not deceive your fellow-citizens. God, 
who is the firfl principle of juftice and of order, abhors ty¬ 
rants. God hath imprinted in the heart of man the fa- 
cred love of liberty, and will not fuffer that fervitude fhould 
degrade and disfigure the mofl beautiful of his works. If 
apotheofis be due to man, it is certainly to him who fights 
and dies for his country. Place his image in your 
churches, and put it near vour altars. It will be the wor- 
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'{hip of the country. Compofe a political and religious 
Calendar, in which every day (hall be marked with the 
name dC fame one of thofe heroes who (hall have fpilt his 
blood ttf make you free. Your potierity will read them one 
day with a holy refpefl ; they will fay, thefe are the names 
of thofe who have fet half the world at liberty, and who, 
exerting themfelves for our happinefs before we exited, 
have prevented that at our birth we (hould hear the rattl¬ 
ing of chains over our cradles. 

When the caufe of the colonies Was de- Mcafurct Eng~ 
bated in the national affemblies, we have land ought to 
heard many excellent pleadings pronounc- have adoptedln 
ed in their favour. But perhaps the fol- her colonies. 
lowing would have been the moft proper to 
addrefs to them. 

44 I will fay nothing to you, gentlemen, of the jnftice 
“ or injuftice of your prctenfioris. I am not fo much a 
44 (Iranger to public affairs, to be ignorant that this preli- 
44 minary examination, which is facred in all other circtim- 
44 fiances of life, would be improper and ridiculous in this. 
44 1 will not enter into what expe&ations you may have 
44 of fuccefs, nor will I examine whether you will prevail 
44 in this caufe, although this fubjedl might appear of fome 
44 importance to you, and might probably engage your at- 
“ tention. Nor will I even compare the advantages of 
"* 4 your fituation if you {hould fucceed, with the confe- 
44 quences that will follow if you (hould fail. But I will 
44 fuppofe at once, that you have reduced tlie colonies to 
44 the degree of fervitude which you require. I only wi(h 
44 to be informed how you will maintain them in it. Will 
44 it be by a ftanding army ? But this army, which will ex- 
44 hauft you of men and money, will it follow or not the 
44 the increafe of population ? there are but two anfwet *3 
44 to be made to this quell ion, and of thefe two anfwers 
44 one Teems ^o me to be abfurd, and the other brings you 
<4 back to the fituation in which you now are. I have 
44 reflected much upon the matter, and if I miftake not, 
44 I have difeovered the only reafonable and fure meafure 
44 you have to.purfue. This is, as foon as you (hall haye 
44 made yourfelves mafters of them, to flop the progrefs of 
Fol. VL D 
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“ population, fmce it appears to you more advantagous, 
“ more honourable, and more proper, to rule over a fmall 
u number of flaves, than to have a nation of freemen for 
€{ your equals and friends. v r 

“ But you will alk me, how is the progrefs of popula-, 
€t tion to be Hopped ? The expedient might perhaps dif- 
** guft men of weak and pufillanimous minds ; but fortu* 
u nately there are none fuch in this auguit aflembly. This 
“ expedient is to put to death, without mercy, the great- 
€t eft part of thefe unworthy rebels, and to reduce the 
“ reft to the condition of negroes. The brave and gener- 
“ ous Spartans, fo celebrated in ancient and modern hif- 
i( tory, have fet you the example. Like them, with their 
** faces muffled up in their cloaks, let our fellow-citizens 
“ and fatellites go out clandeflinely in the night-time, and 
u maflacre the children of our helots by the fide of their 
<c fathers and on the breafts of their mothers, leaving on- 
u ly a fufficient number of them alive for the labours, and 
“ for our fecurity.” 

Englifhmen, you fliudder at this horrid propoful, and 
you alk what meafure might be adopted ; either conquer¬ 
ors or conquered, this is what you have to do ? If the 
refentment excited by your barbarities can be calmed, if 
the Americans can fluit their eyes upon the ravages that 
furround them, if when walking over the ruins of their 
cities reduced to afhes, and of their habitations deftroyed, 
over the bones of their fellow citizens fcattered in the 
field ; if while they breathe the feent of blood which your 
hands have fpilt in all parts, it can be poflible that they 
fhould forget the enormities of your defpotifm ; if they 
can allow themfelves to put the lea ft trull in your difeour- 
fes, and can perfuade themfelves that you have feriouily 
renounced the injuftice of your pretentions, begin by re¬ 
calling the aflailins who are in your pay ; reftore liberty 
to their ports, which you now keep blocked up ; let your 
velfels depart from their coatls; and if there be a wife ci¬ 
tizen among you, let him take an olive branch in his hand, 
let him preient himfelf to them and fay : 

“ O you, our fellow citizens and our old friends, allow 
u us to ufe this title | we have indeed profaned it, but our 
“ repentance makes us worthy of refuming it, and we {hall 
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“ hereafter afpire to the glory of preserving it3 vve coi;- 
“ fefs, 111 the prefence of Heaven, and yf this earth, whic{\ 
“ hav^.been witnefles of it, that our pretenfipns have beep 
“ unjuIK and our proceedings barbarous. Forget them as 
“ we do. Build up your ramparts and your fortrefics. 
“ Affemble yourfelves again in your peaceable habitations. 
“ Let us wipe out from our memory even the lad; drop of 
« blood that has been fpilt. We admire the generous fpi- 

“ rit which hath directed you. It is the fame to which, 
“ in fimilar circumftances, vve have owed our falvation. It 
“ is particularly by thefe figns that we know you to be our 
fellow citizens and our brethren : your wi(h is liberty, 
“ and you (hall be free. You (hall be free in all the ex- 
“ tent that we ourfelvcs have attached to this fucred name. 
“ It is not from us that you hold this right ; wc can nei- 
“ ther give it nor take it away from you. You have r.e- 
“ ceived it as we have, from nature, which the crime and 
il the fvvord of tyrants can fight again(l, but cannot de* 
“ droy. We pretend not to any kind of fuperiority over 
“ you 3 the honour of afpiring to an equality is fufliciently 
“ glorious for us. We are too well acquainted with the 
<c ineftiinable advantage of governing ourfelves, to be de« 
firous hereafter of depriving you of it. 

“ Matters and fupreme arbitrators of your own legifla- 
u tion, if in your ttates you can create a better form of 
“ government than ours is, we congratulate you previoufly 
“ upon it. Your happinefs will infpire us with no other 
“ fentinhent than the delire of imitating you. Form for 
“ yourfelves confti&itions adapted to your climate, to your 
“ foil, and to the New World, which you are civilizing. 
“ -Who can be better acquainted with your own wants 
il than yourfelves ? Proud and virtuous fouls, fuch as yours 
u are, ought not to obey any laws except thofe which they 
“ give themfelves. Every other yoke would be unworthy 
“ of them. ' Regulate your taxes yourfelves. We only 
“ afk of you to conform to our cuttom in the levying of 
“ the impott. We will prefent yop with a ftate of our 
“ wants, and you will determine yourfelves the juft pror 
“ portion between your fupplies and your riches. 

“ Moreover, exercife your own indullry as wc do ours, 
“ and that without any reftrairtt. Make the bed advan- 
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“ tage of the benefits of nature, and of the fertile regions 
“ which you inhabit. Let the iron of your mines, the fleeces 
“ of yotir flocks, the (kins of the wild animals wandering 
“ in your foretts, be prepared in your own mamna&nres, 
“ and acquire in your hands an additional value. Let your 
11 port® be free. Let your commodities, and the produc- 
“ tion of your arts, be conveyed to allp>artsof the world, 
“from whence you may alfo derive all thofe which you 
“ are in want of. This is one of bur privileges, let it alfo 
“ be yours. The empire of the ocean, which we have 
fubdtied by two centuries of grandeur and glory, belongs 
“ to you as ,well as to us. We will be united by the tie® 
“ of commerce. *>You will bring your produ&ions to u®, 
“ which yrc will accept in preference to thofe of all other 
“ people ; and ,we hope that you will prefer ours to thofe 
“ of foreign nations, without, however, being retrained to 
“ it by any law, unlefs by that of the common intereft, 
“ and by the title of fellow citizens and friends. 

V Let your fhips and ours, decorated with the fame flag, 
“ cover the feas ; and when thefe friendly vetfels (hall meet 
“ in the midft of the deferts of the ocean, let /houts of joy 
“ be heard on both tides. Let peace be renewed, and let 
“ concord lalb for ever between us. We underftand at 
“ length, that the chain of reciprocal benevolence Is the 
“ only one that can conned empires at fitch a diftance, 
“ and that every other principle of union would be unjult 
“ and precarious 

“ According to this new plan of everlaftingfriendlhip, 
“ let agriculture, induftry, legiflatjon, the arts, and that 
«* firft of all fcicnces, that of doing the greateft good to 
ftates and to mankind, be improved among us. Let the 
“ account of your happinefs invite around your dwellings 
“ all the unfortunate men upon the face of the earth. Let 
“ tyrants of all countries, and all oppreflors, whether po- 
“ lrtical or religious, know, that there exilts a place upon 
the earth where one may efcape from their chains; 
where humanity difgraced hath raifed its head again ; 
“ where the harvefts grow for the poor.; where the laws 
“ are no more than the guarantee of happinefs; where re* 
“ ligion is free, and confcience hath ceafed to be a ' a>e,; 
“ where Nature, in a word, feems to wiih tojuftify heefeif 
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44 for having/created man ; and where government* for fo 

long a time guilty^over all the earth* at length makes 
4< ampj? reparation for its crimes. Let the idea of fuch 
“ an afylum alarm the defpots, and ferve asp reftraint to 
** them for if the happinefs of mankind be a matter of 
44 indifference to them, they are at leait ambitious andava- 
44 ricious, and are therefore anxious to preferve both their 
44 power and their riches. 

44 We ourfclves, O ! our fellow citizens and our friends* 
“ we ourfelves will profit by your example. If our con- 
“ (litution fhould be impaired ; if public wealth fhould 
44 corrupt the court, and the court the nation ; if our 
44 kings, to whom we have given fo many terrible leflbna, 
44 fhould at length forget them ; if we, who were an au- 
44 guft people, were threatened with becoming the mean- 
44 eft and vikft of all herds by felling ourfelves ; the fight 
4t of your virtues and of your laws might perhaps re-ani- 
44 mate us. It would recal to our degraded minds both 
44 the value and the grandeur of liberty: and if this ex- 
** ample fhould be ineffe&ual; if ftavery, the ccmfequence 
“ of venal corruption, fhould one day eftablifh itfelf in that 
44 fame country, which hath been deluged with blood in 
44 the caufe of liberty, and where our fathers have feen 
44 fcaffolds ere&ed for tyrants ; we will then abandon this 
44 ungrateful land devoted to defpotifm, and we will leave 
44 the monfler to reign over a defert. You will then re- 
44 ceive us as friends and brethren. You will partake with 
44 us that foil, that air, as free as the fouls of its generous 
44 inhabitants;; and thanks to your virtues, we Call find 
u England and a country again. • 

44 Such are, brave fellow citizens, both ouThopes and 
“ our wifhes. • Receive, therefore, our oaths as the 
44 pledges of fo holy an alliance. Let us invoke, to ren- 
44 der this treaty more folemn, let us invoke our common 
44 anceftors, who have all been animated with the fpirit of 
* 4 liberty as you are, and who have not feared to die in ita 
44 defence. Let us call to witnefs the memory of the il- 
“ lnflrious founders of your colonies, that of your auguft 
44 legiflators, of the philofopher Locke, who was the ftrft 
44 man upon earth who made a code of toleration, and of 
44 the venerable Penn,..who firft founded a city of brothers# 
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u The ibuh of thefe great men, whofe eyes are Undoubtedly 
“ in this moment fixed upon us, are worthy to prefide at a 
c< treaty which is to fecure the peace of two worlds. Let 
4t us fwear in their prefence, and upon thofe arms with 
u which you have fought us, to remain ever united and 
** Faithful; and when we have pronounced altogether an 
“ oath of peace, then let thefe fame arms be taken up, and 
“ let them be conveyed into a facred depofit, where fathers 
“ will fhew them to every rifirig generation : and there let 
“ them be kept faithfully from age to age, in order to be 
“ one day turned againft the firib man, whether Englifhor 
“ American, who fliall dare to propofe the breaking ofF 

of this alliance, equally ufeful and equally honourable to 
“ both nations.” 

At this difeourfe methinks 1 hear the cities, the ham¬ 
lets, the fields, and all the fhores, of North America, re¬ 
found with acclamations, and repeating with emotion the 
name of their Englifh brethren, the name of the mother 
country. Joyful fireworks fucceed to the conflagrations 
of difeord ; and in the meanwhile, the nations, jealous of 
your.power, will remain filent in aftqnifhment and defpair. 

The parliament is going to aflemble, and what have we 
toexped ! Will the voice of reafon be heard there, or will 
they perfevere in their folly ? Will they be the defenders 
of the people, or the indrument of the tyranny of minif- 
ters \ Will their ads be the decrees of a free nation, or 
edids didated by the court ? I attend at the debates. 
Thefe revered places refound with harangues full of mo¬ 
deration and wifdom. Soft perfuafion feem to flow from 
the lips of the mod diftinguifhed orators. They draw tears 
from the audience. My heart is elated with hope, when 
fuddenly a voice, the organ of defpotifm and of war, fuf- 
pends this delightful emotion., 

“ Engliflimcn,” faith this furious declaimer, “ can you 
tl helitate one moment ? They are your rights, your mod 
“ important intereds ; it is the glory of your name which 
“ mud be defended. Thefe great benefits are not attack- 
“ ed by a foreign power, but threatened by a domedic 
“ enemy. The danger is the greater, the outrage more 
“ fenfibly felt. 

“ Between two rival nations in arms for mutual preten* 
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44 lions, policy may fometimes fufpend the fight. Againib 
44 rebellious fubje< 5 ls the greatdl fault is delay. Ail mo- 
44 deration is weaknefs. The flandard of rebellion was 
44 railed by boldnefs ; let it be pulled down by force. Let 
44 the fword of juftice fall upon thofe who have unfheath- 
44 ed it. Let us lofe no time ; to Hide revolutions, there 
44 is a firll moment to be feized upon. Let us not leave 
44 to altonifhed minds, the leifure to accuftom themfelves 
44 to their crime to the chiefs, the time to confirm their 
“ power $ nor to the people, that of learning to obey new 
44 mailers. The people in a rebellion are almoil always 
44 drawn away by tome foreign impulfe ; neither their fury, 
44 nor their hatred, nor their attachment, belong to them* 
44 Their palTions are given to them as their weapons. Let 
44 us difplay before their eyes the ftrength and majefty of 
44 the Britilh empire. They will foon fall down at our 
44 feet; they will pafs on, in an inflant, from terror to re- 
44 morfe, and from remorfe to obedience. If we mull have 
44 recourfe to the feverity of arms, let there be no quar* 
44 ter. , In civil war, mercy is the molt falfe of all virtues. 
44 When once the fword is drawn, it Ihould never be Iheath- 
44 ed till fubmiflion be attained. Henceforward it is theirs 
44 to anfwer to heaven and to earth for their own misfor- 
44 tunes. Let us confider, that a temporary feverity, ex- 
44 ercifed in thefe rebellious regions, muftfecure to usobe- 
44 dience and peace for ages to come. 

44 To fufpend our exertions, and to difarm us, we are 
44 repeatedly told, that this country is peopled with our 
u fellow-citizens, our friends, and our brothers. What 
44 lhall we invoke in their favour names which they have 
44 outraged, and ties which they have broken ? Thefe 
44 names, and thefe facred ties, arc the things that accufe 
44 them, and pronounce them guilty. Since when do thefe 
44 titles, fo revered, impofe duties only upon us ? Since 
44 when have rebellious children the right of takiug up 
44 arms againft their mother, of depriving Her of her inhe- 
44 ritance, and of tearing her to pieces ? They talk of li- 
44 berty. I refped the name as much as they do : but, is 
44 this liberty independence? Is it the right of fubverting 
44 a legiflation, ellablilhed and founded fpr two centuries 
44 pall ? Is it the right of fubverting all our rights ? They 
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€t talk of liberty ; and I talk of the fupremacy and the.: 
44 fovereign power of England. 

44 What, if they had any complaints to make, r£ they- 
44 refufed to bear with us a fmall portion of the burthen 
44 Which opprefles us, and to (hare in our expenccs* as wc 
€i make them (hare in our grandeur, had they no other 
41 way of doing this but by rebellion, but by arms ? They 
44 are called our fellow citizens, and our friends ; but I 
44 behold in them nothing more than our persecutors, and 
44 the motl: cruel enemies of our country. Undoubtedly, 
4t we have had common anceftors ; but thefe refpe&able 
44 forefathers I myfclf call upon with confidence. If their. 
44 (hades could refume their place here, their indignation 
44 would be equal to ours. With what refentment would 
41 thefe virtuous citizens hear, that thufe of their defeen- 
44 danta who had fettled beyond the feas, had no fooncr 
44 felt their own ftrength, than they had made the guilty 
44 trial of it againft their country ; and that they have turn- 
44 ed their own benefits againft her ? .All of them, yes, all 
44 of them, even that pacific fet into whom their founder 
4 * inftilled the duty of never fteeping their hands in blood ; 
44 they who had rcfpe&ed the rights and the lives 
44 vage people ; they who, in the enthufiafm of hurtuni- 
41 ty, have broken the fetters of their (laves; at prefect, 
41 equally faithlefs to their country and to their rejigfort, 
44 take up arms for the purpofe of carnage, and to ufe 
44 them againft you. They treat all men as their brethren ; 
44 and you alone, of all people, are excluded from this 
44 title. They have taught the world, that tfic favage A me- 
41 ricans, and the negroes of Africa, aFe henceforth lefs 
44 (Grangers to them than the citizens of England. 

44 Arm yourfelves, therefore; avenge your offended 
44 rights, avenge your greatnefs betrayed. Dlfplay that 
44 power, which makes itfelf be feared in Europe,' in 
44 Africa, and in India ) and which hath fo often aftonifhed 
44 America itfelf: and fince between a fovereign people* 
44 and the fubjeft that rebels, there can henceforth be no 
44 other treaty than that of force, let'force determine the 
44 matter. Preferve and retake that univerfe which be- 
44 longs to you, and which ingratitude and boldncfs would 
* 4 deprive you of.” 
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The fbphifms of a vehement orator, Englandrefolw 
fupported by the influence of the crown, to reduce her to* 
and by national pride, extinguifhed in kruet dps forte.- 
mo ft of the reprefentatives of the people 
the defire of a pacific arrangement* Tfie new refolutions' 
are fimilar to the former.. Every thing in them even bears, 
in a more decifiye manner, the ftamp of Ferocieufnt fa and 
defpotiftn. Armies are raifed, and fleets are equipped. 
The generals and the admirals fail towards the New 
World, with'deftfu&ive and fanguinary orders and plana. 
Nothing but unreferved fubmiflion can preferve or put a 
flop to the ravages ordained again ft the colonies. 

Till this memorable period, the Americans had confin¬ 
ed ,tliemfelve$ to a refiftance authorifed by the Eng- 
liih laws themfelves. They had fhewn no other ambition*, 
but that of being maintained in the very limited rights 
which they had always enjoyed. • Their chiefs, even, who 
might be iuppofed to have more extenfive views, had not 
yet ventured to fpeak to the people of any thing more 
than an advantageous accommodation. By going further, 
they would have been apprehendve of lofing the confidence 
of the people, attached by habit to an empire under the 
protection of which they had profpered. Tine report of 
the great preparations that were making for war in the Old 
Hemifphere, either toenflaveor reduce the new one to 
afhes, extinguilhed what remains there might be of affect 
tion for the original government. It now remained only 
to infpire the minds of men with energy. This effe<Sfc was 
produced by t a work intitled 44 Common Senfe.” Wo 
fhall here give an account of the ground work of this doc¬ 
trine, without confining oUrfelves precifely to the order 
the writer hath adopted. 

Never,, fays the author of this celebrated work,: never 
dfid an intereil of greater importance engage the attention- 
of the nations. It is not the concern of a city, or of a 
province ; it it that of an immenfe continent* and of a 
jjxeat part of the globe. It it not the concern of a day* 
it is that of ages. The prefent period will determine the 
fate of a long futurity ; and many bundredyears.aftcr the 
celTation of our exiftence, the fun, in giving light to this, 
hemifphere*. will fhine either upon our fhame or i, w .. 
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ry . We have for a long time talked of reconciliation and 
peace ; but every thing is changed. As foon as arms are 
taken up, as foon as the firft drop of blood is fpjlt, the 
time for debate is pall. One day hath given rife to a re¬ 
volution. One day hath tranfported us into a new age. 

Men of timorous minds, and who judge of the future 
by the paft, think we are in want of the protection of 
England. She may be ufeful to a rifing colony ; (he is 
become dangerous to a nation completely formed. Infan¬ 
cy {lands in need of fupport, but youth mull walk free, 
and with the elevation that is fuitable to it. Between one 
nation and another, as between man and man, he who can 
have the power and the right to proteCt me, may alfu have 
the power and the will to dome an injury. I give up the 
proteCtor in order that I may not have a mafter to 
fear. 

In Europe, the people are too clofely prefled together 
to admit this part of the globe to enjoy conftant peace. 
The interefts of courts and of nations are always claihing 
with each other. As the friends of England, we are 
obliged to have all her enemies. The dowry which this 
alliance will bring to America is perpetual war. Let us, 
therefore, feparate. Neutrality, trade, and peace; fuch 
are the foundations of our grandeur. 

The authority of Great Britain muft fooner or later 
have an end. This is the operation of nature, of necef- 
f)ty, and of time. The Englifh government, therefore, 
can only give us a temporary conftitution ; and we (hall 
only bequeath to our poftcrity an American Hate, bur- 
thened with difleufions and debts. If we be defirous of 
fecuring our happinefs, let us feparate. If we be fathers, 
and if we love our children, let us feparate. Laws and 
liberty, fuch is the inheritance we owe them. 

England is at too great a diftance from us to govern us. 
What, fhall we always crofs two thoufand leagues to de¬ 
mand the protection of laws, to claim juftice, to juftify 
ourfelvesof imaginarycrimes, and meanly to folicit the court 
and the miniftry of a foreign climate ? Muft we wait 
whole years for every anfwer, fuppofing it were not too 
often injuftice that we were obliged to go in fearch of 
acrofs the ocean ? No ; for a great ft ate, the centre and 
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the feat of powe^ mull neceflarily be in the ftate itfelf. 
Nothing but the defpotifm of the eaft can poflibly have 
accuftomed the people thus to receive laws from diflant 
matter, or from bafhaws, who are the reprefentatives of 
invifible tyrants. But remember, that the more the dif- 
tance increafes, the heavier is the weight of defpotifm ; 
and that the people, then deprive'd of all the benefits of 
government, have none but the misfortunes and vices of 
it. 

Nature hath not created a world, in order to fubjeft it 
to the inhabitants of an ifland in another hemifphere. 
Nature hath eftablilhed laws of equilibrium, which fhe 
follows in all parts, in the heavens as on the earth. By 
the rule of quantity and of diflance, America can belong 
only to itfelf. 

There is no government without a mutual confidence, 
between him who commands and him who obeys ; other- 
wife all is over, the communication is interrupted, and can¬ 
not poflibly be renewed. England hath (hewn too evi¬ 
dently that file wanted to command us as Haves j America, 
that (he was equally fenfible of her rights and her ftrength. 
Each of them hath betrayed its fecret j and from that mo¬ 
ment no treaty can take place. It would be iigned by 
hatred and miftrufl ; hatred which cannot forgive, and 
miitruft, which in its nature is irreconcilable. 

Would you know what would be the confequence of an 
accommodation ? Your ruin. You Hand in need of laws, 
and will not obtain them. Who is to give them to you ? 
The Engli(h nation ? But (lie is jealous of your increafe. 
The king ? He is your enemy. Yourfelves, in your af- 
femblies \ po you not recollect, that every legiflation is 
.fubjedt to the negative right of the monarch who wifhes 
to liibdue you ? This right would be a terrible one, incef- 
fantly militating againft you. Should you make demands, 
they will be eluded ; fhould you form plans of grandeur 
and commerce, they would become an objedl of alarm for 
the mother country. Your government would be nothing 
more than a clandeiliue war, fuch as 'that of an enemy 
who wiflies to deftroy without fighting ; it would be, in 
political economy, a flow and concealed aflaflination, which 
gives rife to languor, which prolongs and entertains wcak- 
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ncfs, and which, by t deftruftive art, keeps the body 
dually fufpended between life and death* If you Ihould 
fubmit to England, fuch will be your fate. 

We have a right to take up arms. Our rights rite tie* 
ceflity, h juft defence \ our misfortunes, thofe of out 
children, the enormities committed againft us. Our right* 
are out atiguft title of natron. The fword muft decide be¬ 
tween Us. The tribunal of war is henceforth the only 
tribunal that exifts for us. If we mu ft\ fight, let it at 
fcaft be for a caufe that is Worthy, and which, will reward 
us for the lavilhment of our riches and our blood. What! 
(halt we eXpofe ourfelves to fee our cities* deftroyed, out 
countries ravaged, our families put to the fword, merely 
to obtain an honourable accommodation ; that is to fay^ 
to entreat for new chains, and to cement ourfelves the edii 
fice of our fiavery ? What 1 fhall it be by the light of con¬ 
flagrations ; fhall it be over the graves of our fathers, of 
our children, and of our wives, that We fhall fign a treaty 
with our Oppreffors ? And will they, covered over with 
<Utr blood* condefctnd to forgive us ? Alas! we fhould 
then be nothing more than a vile object of aftoniftiment to 
Europe, of indignation to America, and of contempt 
Wen to out enemies. If we can obey, we have had no 
light to contend. Liberty alone can abfolve us. Libert 
ty, and entire liberty, is the only aim Worthy of our ef¬ 
forts and of our perils. What da I fay ? It belongs to 
ti* from this moment. It is in the bloody plains of Lex¬ 
ington that Our claims are regiftered ; it is there that Eng¬ 
land hath torn in pieces that contract which united u* to 
her. Yes, at the inftant when England fired the firft 
fhot againft iw, Nature htrfelf proclaimed Us free and in¬ 
dependent. 

Let Os avail ourfelvts of the benefit* wfe deceive front 
trot enemies. The youth of nations & the age moft fo* 
tourable to their independence. It is the period of ener¬ 
gy rind vigour. Out minds are not yet furroundtd with 
ftrat parade of luxury which fetves as a hofbgc to tyratr- 
toy. Our limb* are not yet enervated by the arts of effe* 
tniuaty. There is none of that nobiHty bearing fway 
atttbtig US, Whieh,even by its CtoWftittrtion, h allied to kings ; 
ivhith h ut> futthtt attached to liberty, Bum when it cats 
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make it the means of opprefiion $ that nobility, eager of 
rights and titles, for whom, in times of revolution and 
enfis, the people are nothing more than an inftrument, and 
for wfrbm the fupteme power is a corrupter always at; 
hand. 

Your colonies are formed of plain and courageous, labo¬ 
rious and proud, men ; men who are at once the proprie-* 
tors and the cultivators of their lands. Liberty is the firft. 
of their wants, Ruftic labours have previoufiy inured them 
to war. Public enthufiafm will bring forth talents un¬ 
known. It is in revolutions that the minds of men are 
enlarged, that heroes make their appearance, and take 
their poll. Recal Holland your memory, and the mul¬ 
titude of extraordinary men to whom the conteft for her 
liberty gave birth ; fuch is your, example. Recoiled her. 
foccels : foch is your prcfage. 

Let our tuft meafure.be to form a conftitution that may 1 
unite us. The momerrt is come. Later than this, it 
would be abandoned to an uncertain futurity^ and to the 
caprices of chance. The more we acquire men and richt3* 
the more barriers will ariCe between us. How (hall we 
then conciliate fo many inter cits and fo many provinces ? 
For a union of this kind, it is neceiTary that every people 
fhould be fenlible at once of the weaknefr and ftrength of 
the whole. Great calamities or great appreheulions mull 
prevail* 1 Theh it is, that among nations, as among indi* 
viduals, thofe vigorous and rooted friendihrp® take place, 
which reciprocally bind the fouls and the intertH of men. 
Then it is, that onefinglefpmt univerfaily prevailing, forms 
the genius- of dates 5 and that all the fcattcred forces be¬ 
come* by being colk&ed, one foie and terrible force. 
Thanks to our persecutors* we are now at that period ; 
and Jf we have courage, it will be a fortunate one for us. 
Few nations have feized the favourable moment for the form-' 
attion of their government. If this moment ftiould once 
tfcape, it never returns j and men are consequently punilh- 
ed with ages of anarchy and flavery. Let not a fimilar 
fault prepare fimilar regrets for us, which would be inek 
fe&ual. 

Let ua therefore friz* upon the moment which is the 
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only one far us. It is in our power to form the fnieft ton* 
flitution that ever exiftcd among men. You have read in 
your facred writings the hiftory of mankind buried under 
a general deluge of the globe. One fingle family°furviv- 
ed, and was commifiioned by the Supreme Being to re¬ 
new the earth. We are that family. Defpotifm hath 
overwhelmed every thing ; and we, can renew the world a 
fecond time. 

At this inllant, we are going to determine the fate of a 
race of men more numerous, perhaps, than all the people 
of Europe taken together. Shall we wait till we become 
the prey of the conqueror, and till the hopes of the uni- 
verfe (hall be frullrated ? Let us fuppofe, that all the fu¬ 
ture generations of the world have at this moment their 
eyes fixed upon us, and are aiking us for liberty. We 
are going to fettle their delliny. If we betray them, they 
will one day walk over our graves with their chains, and 
perhaps load us with imprecations. 

Remember a work that hath appeared among us, and 
the motto of which was* union oh death. 

Let us therefore unite, and begin by declaring our in- 
PEpen En •"i-. That alone can efface the title of rebel¬ 
lious fubjedls, which our infolent oppreffors dare to be r 
(low upon us. That alone can make u* rife to that digni¬ 
ty that is our due, infure us allies among the powers, and 
imprint refped even on our enemies ; and if we treat with 
them, that alone can give us the right of treating with 
that right and majefly which belongs to a nation, 
i But I will repeat it: let us lofe no time. Our uncer¬ 
tainty occaiions our weakuefs. Let us dare to be free, and 
we are fo. When we are ready to get over this ftep, we 
ftart back. We all look at each other with anxious curi*- 
ofity. It feems as if we were oiloniihed at our boldntfs, 
and frightened at our courage. But it is no longer time 
to calculate. In great affairs, and where there is but one 
great meafure to adopt, too much circumfpe&ion ceafes 
to be*prudence. Whatever is extreme demands an ex* 
trerae resolution. Then the jnoft enterprifing fteps are 
the moil prudent ; and the excefs of boldneis becomes 
even the means and the warrant of fuccefim 
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Such was the bafis of the fentimente The colonies dc~ 
and ideas diffufed in this work. They dare themfelves 
confirmed in their principle thofe bold independent of 
men, who for a long time paft had afked England. 
to be entirely detached from the mother 
country. The timid citizens, who had hitherto hefitated, 
at length determined on this great feparation. The wifh 
for independence had a fufficient number of partifans, to 
enable the general congrefs to declare it on the 4th of July 
1776. 

O that 1 had received from nature the genius and elo¬ 
quence of the celebrated orators of Athens and Rome ! 
With what fublimity, with what enthufiafm fhould I not 
fpeak of thofe generous men, who, by their patience, 
their wifdom, and their courage, have eredted this grand 
edifice.^ Hancock, Franklin, and the two Adams, were 
the principal perfons in this intereiling feene ; but they 
were not the only ones. Pofterity will be acquainted with 
them. all. Their celebrated names will be tranfmitted to 
it by a more fortunate pen than mine. The marble and 
the bronze will exhibit them to the remotell ages. At 
fight of them, the friend of liberty will feel his eyes fill¬ 
ed with pleafmg tears, and his heart will bound with joy. 
Under the bull of one of them has been written, He took 
from heaven its thunder , and from tyrants their feeptre . They 
will all partake with him the laft words of this encomium. 

Heroic region ! mine advanced age will not allow me to 
vifit thee! I fhall never be prefent amidfl the refpedtable 
perfons who compofe your areopagus. I fhall never af- 
iift at the deliberations of your congrefs. I fhall die 
without having feen the refidence of toleration, of mor- 
*ality, and of found laws ; of virtue, and of liberty. A 
free and facred land will not cover my aflies; but 1 could 
have wifhed it: 2nd my laft words fhall be vows addreffed 
to heaven for your profperity. 

Although America was allured that her condudt would 
meet with univerfal approbation, yet fhe thought it her 
duty to lay before the nations the motives of it. She 
publifhed her manifeflo *, in which we read the hiftory of 

* The Erigliih reader will eaflly perceive that this account is not 
taken literally from the original maiufefto publifhed by the Ameri- 
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the Engliih nation and of its king, will offer to pofteri- 
ty, inTpeaking of them and of us, nothing but a heap of 
outrages and ufurpations, all squally tendiiig to the cite* 
blifhment of abfolute tyranny in thtfe provinces. ° 

This hiftory will fay, that its monarch hath refufed to* 
give his confent to laws which were the molt faiutary and 
the moil neceflary for the public good. 

That he hath transferred the aflemblies to inconvenient 
places,, at a dillance from the records, in order to bring 
the deputies more eafily into his views. 

That be hath feveral times dilTolved the chamber of the 
reprefentatives, becanfe the rights of the people were 
ftrenuoufly defended there. 

That alter the dilTolution, the dates have been left too 
long without reprefentatives, and were confequeutly e*- 
expofed to the inconveniences refulting from the want of 
an afTembly. 

That he hath endeavoured to put a flop to population^ 
by making it difficult for a foreigner to be naturalized,, 
and by requiring too much fbr the lands of which he 
granted the property. 

That he hath put the judges too much under his de- 
perxknce, by ena&iag that they fhould liold their offices 
and their falaries from him alone. 

That he hath created new places, and filled thofe re-- 
gions with a multitude of agents, who devoured our fub* 
dance, and didurbed our tranquillity.- 

That in time of full peace he hath kept>up confideratde 
forces in the midd*. of us,. without the confent of the le- 
gifiative power. 

That he hath rendered the military power independent 
of, and even fuptrior to, the civil law. 

That he hath fettled with corrupt men to lodge, armed 
foldiera in, our houfes, and to fhelter them from puniffi- 
ment for the murders which they might xonunk in Ame* 
rica \ to dedroy our trade in all the parts of the globe ; to 
impofe taxes on ue without our confent; to deprive us in 
feveral cafes of our trials by juries ; to transport us be¬ 
yond feas/that we might be brought to trial there; to 
take away our chara&ers, fupprefs our bed laws, and alter 
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the balls and the form of our government; to fufpend tmr/ 
own legiflation, in order to give us other laws. 

That-he hath himfelf abdicated his government over the 
provinces of America, by declaring that we had forfeited* 
his protection, and by waging war againft us. 

That he hath caufed our coafts to be ravaged, our porta- 
to be deftroyed, and our people to be maflacred. 

That he hath compelled our fellow-citizens, taken pri- 
foners at fea,. to bear arms againft their country, to be¬ 
come the affafitns of their friends and their brethren orr 
to periih themfelves by thofe beloved hands. 

That he hath fomented inteftine divifions- amongfrus* 
and endeavoured to excite againft our peaceful inhabitants 
barbarous favages, accirftomed to maffacre, without dif- 
tinClion of rank, of fex, or of age, every perfon they 
met with. 

That at this time mercenary mid foreign armies have ar¬ 
rived on our fhores, who were intended.to coufuramate the 
work of defolation and of death.. 

And that a prince, wliofe ch'ara&er was thus marked’ 
hy all the features of tyraanyy was not fit to govern a 
free people, 

A proceeding which diflblved the ties formed by con- 
fanguinity, by religion* and by habit, ought to have^been 
fupported by great unanimity, and by prudent and vi¬ 
gorous meafures. The United ftatesof America gave them* 
felves a confederate conftitutton* which 3dded all the exte¬ 
rior ftrength of monarchy to all the iuteriar advantages of 
a republican government 

Each province had an affembly formed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the different diftri&s, and who were entruft- 
ed with the legiilative power. The executive power was 
vefted in the prefident. It was his right and his duty to 
hear the complaints of all the citizens, to convene them 
when circumftances required it* to provide for the equip¬ 
ment and the fubfiltence of the troops, and to concert 
the operations with their chiefs. He was placed at the 
head of a fecret committee, whofc bufmefs it was to keep 
up a conftant intercourfe with the general congrefs. The 
time of his adminiftration is limited to two years* but the 
laws allowed it to be prolonged. 
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The provinces were not obliged to giye an account of 
their admmiHration to the great council of the nation, al- 
though it W 38 compofed of the deputies of . all the colo¬ 
nies. The fuperiority of the general congrefs over each 
particular congrefs was limited to what concerned policy 
and war. 

But fome people have judged that the inftitution of this 
body was not fo well planned as the legiflation of the pro¬ 
vinces. . It fhould feem, indeed, that confederate Hates, 
who emerge from the condition of fubje&s to rife to in¬ 
dependence, cannot without danger entruft their delegates 
with an unlimited power of making peace or war. For if 
thefe were either faithlefs or not much enlightened, they 
might again fubjed the whole Hate to the fame yoke from 
which it attempts to free itfelf. It feems that in the in- 
Hant of a revolution, the public wifhes cannot be too much 
known, nor too literally explained. It is undoubtedly 
neceffary, fay they, that all the meafures, all the opera¬ 
tions which concur to the common attack or defence, 
fhould be decided by the common reprefentatives of the 
body of the (late; but the continuation of the war, and 
the conditions of peace, ought to be debated in each pro¬ 
vince ; and the deliberations fhould be tranfmitted to the 
congrefs by- the deputies, who fhould fubmit the opinion 
of their provinces to the majority of votes. Laftly, it is 
added, that if it be right in eHablifhed governments for 
the people to confide in the wifdom of the fenate, it is 
neceffary in a Hate where the conHitution is forming, where 
the people, Hill uncertain of their fate, require their li¬ 
berty fword in hand, that all the citizens fhould continu¬ 
ally attend at the councils in the army, and in the public 
places, and that they fhould always keep a watchful eye 
over the reprefentatives to whom they have entruHed their 
ddliny. 

Though thefe principles be generally true,, it may how¬ 
ever be anfwered, that it was difficult perhaps to apply 
them to the new republic formed by the Americans. The 
cafe is not with them as with the confederate republics we 
fee in Europe, I mean Holland and Switzerland, which 
only occupy a territory of fmall extent, and where it is 
an eafy matter to eHabliih a rapid communication between 
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the feveral provinces.. The fame thing may be faid of the 
confederacies of ancient Greece.' Theffc ftates were litu- 
atcd at *a fmali diftance from each -other, almoft entirely 
confined within the limits of the Peloponnefus, or within 
the circuit of a narrow archipelago. But the United 
Hates of America, difperfed oyer an imntenfe continent, 
occupying in the New World a fpace of near fifteen de¬ 
grees, feparated by deferts, mountains, gulfs, and by a 
vaft extent of coafls, cannot enjoy fo fpeedy a communi¬ 
cation. If congrefs were not empowered to decide upon 
political intereiFs without the particular deliberations of 
each province ; if upon every occafion of the leaft impor- 
taiice, and every unforcfeen event, it were neeefTary for 
the rcprefentatives to receive new orders, and as it were a 
new power, this body would remain in a Hate of inactivi¬ 
ty. The diflances to be traverfed, together with the 
length and the multiplicity of the debates, might be too 
frequently prejudicial to the general good. 

Befides, it is never in the infancy or a conftitution, and 
in the midft of the great commotions for liberty, that we 
need apprehend that a body of reprelentatives fhould be^- 
tray, either from corruption or weaknefs, the interefts with 
which they are intrufled. The general fpirit will rather 
be inflamed and exalted in fuch a body. There it is that 
the genius of the nation refides in all its vigour. Chofen 
by the efteem of their fellow-citizens, chofen at a time 
when every public fun&ion is dangerous, and every vote 
an honour ; placed at the head of thofe who will eternally 
compofe this celebrated areopagus, and on that account 
naturally induced to conlider public liberty as the work 
of their own hands, they muft be pofTeffed with the eir- 
thuiiafm of founders, whofe pride it is to engrave for fu¬ 
ture centuries their names upon the frontifpiece of theau- 
guft monument which is ere< 5 ling. The apprehenfions 
which the favourers of the contrary fyflem might have put 
upon this account, appear therefore to be ill-founded. 

I will go farther (till. It might happen that a people 
who fight for their liberty, fatigued with a long and pain¬ 
ful flrugglc, and more affefted with the dangers of the 
moment than with the idea of their future happinefs, 
might feel their courage damped, and might one day, per* 
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Maps, be tempted to prefer dependence and peace to a 
fcempeftuous independence, which would expofe them to 
dangers and Hoodfhed. It is then that it would be ad¬ 
vantageous to thofe people to have deprived themfelves of 
the power of making peace with their opprelfors, and to 
have veiled that power in the hands of the fenate which 
they had chofen to be the organ of their will at a time 
when that will was free, haughty, and courageous. It 
feems as if they had told their fenate at the time of their 
inilitution, we raife the llandard of war againll our ty¬ 
rants ; if our arms fhould grow weary of the fight, if we 
fhould ever be capable of degrading ourfelves fo far as to 
fue for repofe, fupport us againfl our weaknef3: do not 
attend to wilhes unworthy of ourfeLves, which we previ- 
ouily difavow; and do not pronounce the name of peace 
till our chains fhall be entirely broken. 

Accordingly, if we confult the hi (lory of republics, we 
fhall find that the multitude have almoll always the 
tuofity and the ardour of the find moment; but that 
only in a fmali number of men chofen and fit to fervfe bs 
chiefs, in whom refide thofe conilant and vigorous refohv 
tions which proceed from a firm and certain ftep* towards 
a great aim, and which are never altered, but obfttnately 
flruggle againfl calamities, fortune, and mankind* 

War hegiru be - ...‘"However this maybe, and whatever 
pween the Unit - fide we may take in this political difcuf- 
tdJlatei and fion,. the Americans had not yet form* 

England* ed their fyflem of government, when, in. 

the month of March, Hopkins was car¬ 
rying off from the Englifh iflands of Providence a very nu¬ 
merous artillery, and ,a great quantity of warlike {lores ; 
when at the beginning of May, Carleton drove away from 
Canada the provincials who were employed in reducing, 
Quebec, in order to finifh the conqueft of that great pol- 
feJfion; when in June, Clinton and Parker were fo vigor* 
oufly driven back upon the coafls of South America, The 
declaration of independence was followed by greater 
feents. 

Howe had fuccecded the feeble Gage, It was even the 
new general who had evacuated Bofton. Received? iaa 
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►Halifax on the fecond of April, he quitted it the tenth oF 
June to go to Staten ifland, wliere he was fucceflively 
joined by the land and fea "forces which he expelled ; and 
on the 28th of Augult he landed without oppofition up¬ 
on Long ifland, under the protection of a fleet command¬ 
ed by the admiral his brother. The Americans did not 
difplay much more vigour in the inland countries than up¬ 
on the coafts. After a trifling refiftance and confrderablc 
Ioffes, they took refuge on the continent, with a facility 
which a conqueror, who had known how to improve his 
advantages, would never have given them. 

The new republicans forfook the city of New York 
with ftill greater facility than they had evacuated Long 
ifland, and they had retired to Kingfbridge, where every 
thing feemed difpofed for an obflinate reiiilance. 

Had the Englifh followed up their firft lucceffes with 
that aCVivity which the circumflances required, the new 
levies which were oppofed to them would infallibly have 
been difperfed or obliged to lay down their arms. Six 
weeks were allowed them to recover themfelves, and they 
did not abandon.their intrenchments till the night of the 
2d of November, when they were convinced, by the 
motions which were made under their eyes, that their camp 
was going to be attacked. 

“Wafhington their chief did not choofc to truft; the fate 
of his country to an a&ion which might have been, and 
which mull naturally have been, decilive againft the great 
interdls he was intruded with. He knew that delays 
are always favourable to the inhabitants of a country and 
Tatal to (trangers. This conviction determined him to fall 
back upon the Jerfeys with the intention of protraCting 
the war. Favoured by the winter, by the knowledge of 
the country, by the nature of the territory, which depriv¬ 
ed difcipline of part of its advantages, he might flatter 
himfclf that he fhould*be able to cover the greateft partx>f 
this fertile province, and to keep the enemy at a diflance 
from Pennfylvania. All of a fudden he found his colours 
forfaken by foldiere, who were engaged for no more than 
fix, or even three, months, and from an army of five-and- 
twenty thoufand men, he fcarcely kept together two tliou- 
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fand five hundred* with whom he found himfelf very for¬ 
tunate to cfcape beyond the Delaware. 

vWithout lofing a moment the royal troops caught to 
have eroded the river in purfuit of this fmall number of 
fugitives, and to have completed the difperlion of them. 
If the five thoufand men deltined for the conquelt of 
Rhode iiland had gone up the river upon the (hips they 
weff on-board of, the junction of the two corps would 
have been made without oppofition in Philadelphia itfelf, 
and the new republic would have been extinguilhed in 
the famous and interefting city which had given it birth. 

The Englilh general was perhaps cenfured at that time 
for having been too timorous and too circumfpeCt in the 
operations of the field. It is however certain, that he was 
rafii in the diflribution of his winter-quarters. Pie fettled 
them as if there had not been a fingle individual in Ame¬ 
rica, who either had the power or the inclination to mo- 
left them. 

This prefumption emboldened the militia of Pennfyl- 
vania, of Maryland, and of Virginia, who had united for 
their common fafety. The 25th of December they crbfT. 
ed the Delaware, and fell unawares upon Trentown, which 
was occupied by fifteen hundred of the twelve thoufand 
Hefiians who had been fo bafely fold to Great Britain by 
their avaricious mailer. This corps was either malfacrcd, 
taken, or entirely difperfed. A week after, three Eng- 
lifh regiments were alio driven out of Princes town, but 
not Aj^ncut having fhewn more courage than the'foreign 
troops in their pay. Thefe unexpected events reduced the 
enemies of America in Jcrfey to the polls of Amboy and 
of Brunfwick ; and they were even much haralTed there 
during the remainder of the bad feafon. The effect of 
great, pafiions and great dangers is frequently to altonilh 
the foul, and to plunge it in a kind of Itiipor which de¬ 
prives it of the ule of its powers. By degrees it comes to 
itfelf and recovers. All its faculties, fufpended for a mo¬ 
ment, exert themfelves with greater energy. It drains all 
its fprings, and its llrcngth becomes equal to its fituation. 
In a ^reat multitude fome individuals experience this effect, 
and it is quickly communicated to all. This revolution 
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had been accomplished in the confederate States, and arm¬ 
ed men iSTued forth from all quarters of them. 

The campaign in 1777 was opened very late. The Eng¬ 
lish army ‘defpairing of making a road to Pennfylvania 
through the Jerfeys, embarked at length on the 23d of 
July, and arrived by Chefapeak bay, in a country which 
their,generals might be cenfured for not having invaded 
the preceding year. .Their march was not interrupted till 
they came to Brandewine, where they attacked and defeat¬ 
ed the Americans on the 11 th of September, and arrived 
on the 30th at Philadelphia, which had been abandoned 
by congrefs on the 25th, and by a great number of the 
inhabitants fome days fooner or later. 

This conqueft was attended with no confequences. The 
conquerors beheld nothing but hatred and devastation 
around them. Confined in a very circumfcribed fpace, 
they met with unfurmountable obitacles in extending 
themfelves upon an uncultivated territory. Their gold 
even did not furniSh them with refonrccs from the neigh¬ 
bouring diltrids, and they could only acquire their fub- 
fiftence from acrofs the Teas. Wearied with a confinement 
which had Jailed nine months, they determined to regain 
New York by the Jerfeys ; and this long and dangerous 
retreat was accomplished under the command of Clinton, 
who had fucceeded Howe, with lefs lofs than they would 
have fuffered from a more experienced enemy. 

While the English were languishing in Pennfylvania a 
vaft fcenc was opening in the more northern countries of 
America. In the month of May 1776, Carleton had driv¬ 
en away the provincials irom Canada, and deltroyed in 
October the Ships of war which had been conftrudied up¬ 
on lake Champlain. This fuccefs carried Burgoyne to 
Ticonderago, in the month of July of the enfuing year. 
At his approach, the garriion of four thoufand men aban¬ 
doned this important poll with the lofs of their artillery, 
$8*tnunition, and rear guard. 

English general was naturally prefumptuous, and 
was increafed by thefe evident figiA of weak- 
had conceived the defign of uniting the troops 
pfpanada with thofe of New York by the Shores of Hud- 
fops bay. This project was great and daring. Had it 
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fucceeded it would have divided South Amenta into two 
parte, and perhaps have ended the W3r. But in-order to 
make it fucceed, it was necefTary that while one &rmy was 
going down the river another Ihould be coming up it. 
This plan having failed, Burgoyne ought to have percelV 
ed from the firfl that his enterprife was chimerical. It be* 
came more fo every march. His communications became 
more dlftant and his provifions were diminifhing.,- The 
courage of the Americans beingrevived, they aflemblcd 
and clofed him on all Tides. At length this unfortunate 
army found itfelf furrounded on the 1 3th of October 
Saratoga, and the nations heard with aitonifhment, that 
fix thoufand of the bell difciplined troops of the Old He- 
mifphere, had laid down their arms to the hufbandmen of 
the New Hemifphere, under the conduct of the fortunate 
Gates. Thofe who recolledted that’the Swedes of Charles 
XII, who had till then been invincible, had capitulated to 
the Ruffians, who were ftill in a date of barbarifm, did not 
cenftire the English troops, and only blamed the impru¬ 
dence of their general. 

This event, fo decifive in the opinion of our politicians, 
was attended with no greater confequenees than had re- 
■fulted from a6lions lefs favourable to the American arms. 
After three years fpCnt in battles, devaflation, and maf- 
facres, affairs were much in tire fame fituation as they were 
a fortnight after the commencement of hoftilities. Let 11* 
endeavour to invefligate the caufe of this flfange fmgula* 
rity. 

What is the rea - England, accuflomed to ftormy 

fan that the Eng- times in her own country, did not at frrit 
I't/h have not fuc- perceive all the dangerous tendency of 
c ceded in fabdu - the temped which was riling in her dif- 

ing the confede- tant poneflions. Her troops had been a 
rate provinces . long time infulted at Bcfton. An 'a&* 

thority independent of her own had been 
formed in Maffachufets bay; the other colonies were pre* 
paring to follow that example before adminidratkm had 
ferioufly attended to thofe great objedb. When they 
were laid before parliament they excited much clamours 
both houfes, and there was no end to the debates. Thc£ 
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fenate of the nation at length determined, that the coun¬ 
try which rebelled againft its decrees (hould be compelled 
by force to fubmit to them. But this violent refolution 
was carried into execution with that delay which is but 
too common in free ftates. 

• England was generally of opinion, that defencelefs coafts, 
and countries which were entirely laid open, could not 
long refill her fleets # and her armies. It did not appear 
to her' that this expedition would continue long enough 
to give the peaceful cultivators of America time to inftrud 
themfelyes in the art of war. She did not take into con¬ 
sideration the climate, the rivers, the defiles, the woods, 
the morafles, the want of fubfillence increaiing in propor¬ 
tion as one advanced in the inland countries,'together with 
an infinite number of other, natural obilacles which would 
impede any rapid progrefs in a country three fourths of 
which were uncultivated, and which ought to be confider- 
ed as a recent one. 

The fucceffes were drill more retarded by the influence 
of moral caufes. 

Great Britain is the region of parties. Her kings have 
moll generally been convinced of the needfity of abandon¬ 
ing the direction of affairs to the prevailing fadtion, by 
which they were commonly conduced with intelligence 
and vigour, becaufe the principal agents who compofed it 
were animated with one common filtered. At that time, 
to the public fpirit which prevails more in England than 
in any European government, was added the ilrength of 
fadiion, and that fpirit of party which is perhaps the firfl 
fpring of a republic, and which fo powerfully agitates the 
foul, becaufe it is always the efiFedl 01 fome pafiion. George 
III, in order to free himfelf from this long tutelage, com- 
pofed^is council of members unconnedled with each other* 
This innovation was not attended with great inconveni- 
eacies, as loag ar events moved on in their ordinary circle. 
But when the American war had complicated a machine 
which was already too intricate, it was perceived that it 
had no longer that power and that union fo neceffary to 
accomplifh great things. The wheels, too much divided, 
wanted, as it were, one common impulfe and a centre of 
motion. Their progreillon wag alternately tardy and prcci- 
FolVL E ‘ 
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<pitate. The adminiflration refembled too much that of 
an ordinary monarchy, when the principle of adlion doth 
not come from the head of an adtive'and intelligent mon¬ 
arch, who himfelf colledfs under his own management all 
the fprings of government. There was no longer any hai;- f 
mony in the enterprifes, nor was there any more in the* 
execution of them. 

A miniftry without harmony and wjthout concord ,w.a3 
.expofed to the attacks, inceftantly renewed,*of an adverfe 
body of men united and compared together. Their re- 
folutions, whatever they might be, were oppofed with ri¬ 
dicule and with argument. They were cenfured for hav¬ 
ing a&ed with violence againft citizens at a diftance ; and 
they would have been equally cenfured, had they treated 
them with more circumfpe&ion. Even thofe who in par¬ 
liament exclaimed the moft vehemently againft the treat¬ 
ment the Americans had met with, thofe who encouraged 
them the moft to refiftance, ttiQfe who perhaps fent them 
fecret fuccours, were as much averfe from their indepen¬ 
dence, as the miniftcr whom they were inceflantly endea¬ 
vouring to degrade or to render odious. If the oppoft- 
tion had fuccceded in difgufting .the prince of his confi¬ 
dents, or bad prevailed upon him to facrifice them on ac¬ 
count of the clamours of the nation, the projedt of con¬ 
quering America would.ftill have been purfued ; but with 
more dignity, with more flrength, and with meafures per¬ 
haps better adapted. But as the redudlion of the pro¬ 
vinces was not to be accomplifhed by them, theychofe ra¬ 
ther that this immenfe part of the Britifh empire fhould , 
be ftparated from it, than that it fhould remain attached 
to it by any other means than theirs. 

The generals did not repair, by their adlivity, the errors 
of thefe contradictions, and of the delays which we^ the 
confequence of them. They granted too long repofe to 
the foldiers ; they wafted in deliberation the time which 
they fhould have employed in adtion ; they marched up 
to new raifed troops with as much precaution as they would 
have taken againft veterans. The Englifh who are fo im¬ 
petuous in their fadtions, difplay on all other occafions, a 
calm and cool charadler. They require violent paffions to 
agitate them. When this ftimulu3 is wanting, they cal- 
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culate all their motions. Then they conduft themfelves 
according to the tenor of their chara&er, which in general, 
cxcept*in the art* of imagination and tafte, is univerfally 
mechanical and prudent. In war, their valour never lofes 
•fight of military principles, and leaves little to chance. 

• f J?hey fcarce ever leave upon their flanks, or in their rear, 
may thing that can give them uneafinefs. This fyftem 
hath%its advantage?, efpecially in a narrow and confined 
country,^ a country thick fet with fortrclfes or military 
pofts. But in the prefent circumftances, and on the vaft 
continent of America, again(l a people to whom one 
ffiould not have allowed time to fortify themfelves, nor 
to inure themfelves to war, the perfe&ion of the art would 
perhaps have been, to lay it entirely afide ; to fubftitute to 
it an impetuous and rapid march, and thatboldnefs which 
at once aftonilhes, flrikes, and overthrows. It was in the 
firll inftances efpecially, that it would have been proper to 
imprefs the Americans, not with the terror of ravages, 
which irritate rather than they frighten a people armed for 
their liberty, but with that which arifes from the fuperi- 
ority of talents and of arms, and which a warlike people 
of the Old World ought naturally to have carried into the 
New one. The confidence of vi&ory would foon have 
been vi&ory itfelf. But by too much circumfpe&ion, by 
too fervile an attachment to principles and to rules, com¬ 
manders of little (kill failed in rendering that fervice to 
their country which fhe cxpe&ed, and had a right to ex* 
pe£, from them. * 

The troops, on the other hand, did not prefs their offi¬ 
cers to lead them on to aftion. They arrived from a coun¬ 
ty, where the caufe which had obliged them to crofs fo 
many Teas excited no concern. It was, in the eyes of the 
people, an effervefcence which would have no confequences. 
They confounded the debates which it occafioned in par¬ 
liament, with other debates, which were often of little im¬ 
portance. It was not talked of; and if any perfon hap¬ 
pened to mention it, they appeared to be no more intereft- 
ed in it, than in that kind of news which, in ^reat cities, 
employs the lounging hours of every day. The indifference 
of the nation had communicated itfelf to thofe who were 
to defend their rights* Perhaps even they were appre* 
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bcnfivc of gaining too decifive an advantage over fellow- 
citizens, who had only taken up arms to prevent flavery. 
In all the monarchies of Europe, the foldier is orly the 
inilrument of defpotifm, and his fentiments are analogous. 
He thinks he belongs to the throne, and not to his coun¬ 
try; and a hundred thoufand men in arms are nothing more 
than one hundred thoufand difciplined and terrible flaves^ 
The habit even of exerciiing the empire of force, to vjhich 
every thing gives way, contributes to extinguifft in them 
all idea of liberty. Finally, the difeipline, and military 
fubordination, which, at the command of one Tingle man, 
puts thoufands in motion ; which doth not fuffer the fol¬ 
dier either to fee or to afk queitions; and which, on the firft 
fignal, makes it a rule to kill or to die, tends completely 
to change in them thofe fentiments into principles, and 
makes them as it were the moral fyftem of their condition. 
It is not the fame in England. The influence of the con- 
flitution is fo powerful, that it extends even to the troops. 
A man there is a citizen before he is a foldier. Public 
. opinion agreeing with the conftitution, honours one of 
thefe titles, and thinks little of the other. Accordingly, 
we fee from t;he hiftory of the revolutions that have hap¬ 
pened in this turbulent ifland, that the Englifh foldier, 
though inlifted for life, preferves a pafiion for political li¬ 
berty, the idea of which cannot be eafily conceived in our 
regions of flavery. 

How is it pofiible that the ardour which was wanting to 
the Britifh troops fhould have animated the Heflians, the 
Brunfwickers, and the other Germans, ranged under the 
fame ftandards, and all of them equally diflatisfied with the 
fovereignswhohadfoldthem, diflatisfied with theprincewln? 
had purchafed them, diflatisfied with the nation that paid 
them, and diflatisfied with their comrades, who defpifed 
them as mercenaries ? Befides, they had alfo in the enemy's 
camp, brothers whom they were afraid of deftroying, and 
by whofe hands they would not have wifhed to be wounded. 

The fpirit of the Britifh armies was alfo changed, in 
confequence of a revolution which had taken place in the 
manners of the nation for about fifteen or eighteen years 
paft. The fuccefles of the lafl w r ar ; the extenfion com¬ 
merce had received, after the peace ; the great acquifitipns 
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made in the Eaft-Indies; all thefe means of wealth had 
accumulated uninterruptedly prodigious riches in Great 
Britain. Thefe treafures kindled the defire of frefh enjoy¬ 
ments. The great went in fearch of this art in foreign 
countries, efpecially in France, and brought with them the 
,poifon of it into their own country. From the men of 
\high rank, it foon diffufed itfelf among all orders of men. 
haughtj, fwaple, and referved, chara&er, fucceeded 
the taft?Tor parade, diffipation, and gallantry. The tra¬ 
vellers who had formerly vifited this ifland, fo celebrated* 
thought themfelves under another Iky. The contagion 
had even gained the troops; they carried into the New He- 
mifphere that paffion they had contracted in the Old one, 
for play, the inclination for all the conveniencies of life, 
and for high living. In quitting the coafts, they fhould 
have renounced all the fuperfiuities to which they were 
attached ; and that tafte for luxury, that ardour, fo muck 
the more violent as it was recent, did not encourage them 
to follow into the inland parts, men who were always 
ready to fall back upon them.' Ye new politicians, who 
advance with fo much confidence, that the manners have 
no kind of influence upon the deftiny of fetes ; that for 
them the meafurc of their grandeur is that (3* their riches ; 
that the luxury of peace, and the voluptuous purfuits of 
the citizen, cannot weaken the efFeCI of thofe great ma¬ 
chines which are called armies, and the fenfible and ter¬ 
rible impulfe of which European discipline hath brought 
to fo great perfe&ion: you who, to fupport your opi¬ 
nion, turn your eyes away from the afhes of Carthage 
and the ruins of Rome, fufpend at leait your judgment at 
^he account I am giving you, and acknowledge that there 
may perhaps be opportunities of fuccefs, which luxury pre¬ 
vents us from availing ourfelves of. Acknowledge that 
for troops even that are brave, it has been often the firffi 
fource of vi&ory, that they had no wants. It is too eafy 
a matter, perhaps, to have nothing but death to face. Na¬ 
tions corrupted by wealth have a more difficult trial to un¬ 
dergo ; that of fupporting the privation of their plea- 
fures. 

Let us add to all thefe reafons, that the inftruments of 
war do not often arrive acrofs the feas in the proper fca- 
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&>n« for a&ion. Let us add, that the councils of George 
m had too much influence over military operations, 
*diich were to be carried on at fo great a diftanee from 
them ; and we {hall thei\ comprehend mod of the obftacles 
which impeded the fuccefs of the ruinous efforts of the 
mother country againft the liberty of the colonies. 

, r ; 

Why have not But wherefore did-not^Americ^hv'f- 

the confederate felf repulfe from her fhores the Euro- 
proviticesfuc- peans who were bringing death or fla- 
ceeded in driving very to her ? 

the Englijh from This New World was defended by- 
America . regular troops, which at firft had been 

inlifted only for three or fix months, 
and afterwards for three years, or even for all the time ho- 
ftilities might lall. Jt was defended by citizens, who only 
took the field when their particular province was cither, 
invaded or threatened. Neither the handing army, nor the 
militia affembled for a time, breathed the military fpirit. 
They were planters^ merchants, lawyers, exercifed only in 
the arts of peace, and led on to danger by commanders as 
little verfed^ps their fubalterns in the very complicated 
fcience of military a&ions. In this ffate of things,- what 
hope was there of their acting with advantage againff men 
grown old in difcipline, trained to evolutions, {killed in 
ta&ics, and abundantly provided with all the inftruments 
neceffary for a briflc attack, and for an'obftinate refiftance?. 

Enthuftafm alone could have furmounted fuch difficul¬ 
ties. But did it really exift more in the colonies than in 
the mother country ? 

The general opinion in England was, that the parlia^ 
ment had effentially the right of taxing all the regions 
which conflituted a part of the Britifli empire. At the 
commencement of the troubles, there were not perhaps a 
hundred individuals who would have called this authority 
in queftion. Neverthelefs, the refufal of the Americans 
to acknowledge it, did not fet the minds of men againff 
them. There was no hatred entertained againft them, 
even after they had taken up arms to fupport their 
pretenfions. As the labours in the mland parts of the 
kingdom were not affe&ed, and as the thunder was only.- 
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heard at a diflaftce, every one attended peaceably to his 
own affairs, or devoted himfelf quietly to hia pieafures* 
All of* them expected, without impatience, the end of a 
fcene, the termination of which did not indeed appear un¬ 
certain to them. 

, The ferment mult at ftrft have broken out' with more’ 
^yplcnce in the New than in the Old Hemifphere. Hath 
cvfrfMhe o dious Auntie' of tyranny, or the plealing word 6f 
independence, been pronounced to the nations without 
railing emotions in them ? But w&s this ardour kept up ? 
If the imaginations of men had been maintained in their 
firfl Hate of commotion,’would it not have been the bufi- 
nefs of a rifing authority to attend to the fupprefiion of 
the excefs of it? But, far from having boldnefs to re¬ 
train it, it was cowardice they had to guard again flu 
They punifhcd defertion with death, and (lainedthe flan<f& 
ard of liberty with affaflinations.- They refufed to ex? * 
change prifoners, for fear of iftcrcafing in the troops their 4 
inclination to furrender, at the hrft fummons. They were 
reduced to the necefiity of ere&ing tribunals, appointed 
to profecute their generals or their lieutenants who fhould 
abandon too lightly the polls committed to their truft. It 
is true, an old man of fourfcore years of age, whom they 
wanted to fend back to his home, exclaimed, “ My death 
“ may be ufeful ; I fhall cover with my body a younger 
“ man than I am. M It is true that Putnam faid to a loya- 
lill who was hia prifoner, “ Return to your commander ; 
“ and if he fhould afk you how many troops I have, tell 
** him I have enough ; that if even he fhould beat them,- 
“ there will remain enough ; and that he will experience, 

in the end, that I fhall have enough for him, and for 
** the tyrants whom he ferves.” Thefe fentiments were 
heroic, but rare ; and they became lefs common every 
day. 

The intoxication was never general, and indeed could 
only be temporary. Of all the caufes of energy which- 
have produced fo many revolutions on the globe, none ex- 
ifted in the north of America. No outrage had been com¬ 
mitted either againfl religion or the laws. The blood of 
martyrs and of citizens had not flowed upon the fcaffolds., 
The morals had received no infult. The manners and the 
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ruftoms, none of thofe obje&s to which the people are fo 
much attached, had been delivered up to ridicule. Arbi¬ 
trary power had not dragged any inhabitant from the 
midft of his family and his friends, to plunge him into the 
horrors of a prifon. Public order had not been fubvert* 
ed. The principles of adminiftration had not been altejv 
ed ; and the maxims of government had remained alwly& 
the fame. The only circumftance was T #> knojw, whether 
the mother country had or had not the right,^diredly or 
indirectly, of laying a flight tax on the colonies; for the 
accumulated grievances mentioned in the manifeflo arofc 
only from this firft grievance. This queftion, which is 
almoft a metaphyfical one, was fcarce proper to raife au 
infurre&ion among the multitude, or at lead to intereft 
them ftrongly in a quarrel for which they faw their lands 
^deprived of the afiiftances neceffary to fertilize them, their 
^ Jiarvefts ravaged, and their fields covered with the dead 
Jodies of their relations, or ftained with their own blood. 
'To thefe calamities, which were occafioned by the royal 
troop? on the coaft, others were foon added, ftill more iiv- 
fupportable, in the inland parts of the countiy. 

Whenever the reftleffnefs of the courts of London and 
Verfailles had difturbed North America, thofe two pow¬ 
ers had always drawn into their fanguinary contefts the 
wandering inhabitants of this part of the New Hemifphere. 
Informed by experience how much weight thefe hordes of 
favages could throw into - the fcale, the Englifh and the 
colonifls refolved equally to employ them to their mutual 
deftru&ion. 

Carleton firft endeavoured to put arms into the hands of 
thefe barbarians in Canada. They anfwered his appli^ 
cations with faying, “ This is a difpute between a father 
t( and Ills children ; it does not become us to interfere in 
u this domeftic quarrel.”—“ But if the rebels fhouldcome 
“ to attack this province, would you not aflift us in repel- 
u ling them ?”—“ Since the peace, the hatchet of war is 
“ buried forty fathom deep.”—“ You could certainly 
“ find it, if you were to dig for it.”—“ The handle is 
“ rotten, and we could make no ufe of it.” 

The United ftates were not more fuccefsful. “We 
“ have heard of the differences that have arifen between 
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« Old and New England,” faid the tribe of the Oneidas 
to their deputies. “ We will never take a part in con- 
“ tefts.of Ho atrocious a nature. A war between bro- 
“ thers is a thing new and unknown in thefe regions. Our 

traditions have not left us any inftance of this kind* Ex- 
“ tinguilh your extravagant hatred ; and may a more fe- 
U* rene Iky diTpel the dark cloud that furrounds you.” 
^fcrjie Mafohis don e feemed to intereft themfelves in the 
fate of rtllTTUfiencans. “ Here are fixteen {hillings for 
“ you,” faid thefe good favages. 4< It is all we are worth. 
44 We intended to buy fome rum with it; but we will 
** drink water. We will go to the chafe ; and if we 
44 {hould kill any animals, we will fell their {kins, and bring 
“ you the money.” 

But in procefs of time, the very a&ive emiflaries of 
Great Britain fucceeded in bringing over to her fide ferc- 
ral of the original nations* Her interefts were preferred 
to thofe of her enemies, becaufe the diitance had not al¬ 
lowed her fubjeds to commit the fame outrages againft the 
favages as they had received from their proud neighbours, 
and becaufe fhe was both able and inclined to pay more li¬ 
berally for the fervices {he might receive from them. Un¬ 
der her colours thefe allies, whofe ferocious character 
knew no reftraint, did infinitely more mifchief to the co¬ 
lonies fettled near the mountains, than fuch of their fel¬ 
low-citizens who had the good fortune to be fettled near 
the borders of the ocean received from the royal troops. 

Thefe calamities fell only upon a more or lefs confider- 
ablc number of the Americans ; but they were foon all of 
them affli&ed with an internal misfortune. 

I The metals, which cover the face of the whole globe, 
and reprefent all the obje&s of commerce, were never 
abundant in this part of the New World. The fmall 
quantity that was found there even difappeared at the firlh 
breaking out of hoftilities. To thefe iigns of univerfal 
convention were fubftituted others peculiar to thefe dif- 
tri£s. Paper fupplied the want of money. To give fome 
kind of dignity to this new pledge, it was furrounded with > 
emblems calculated to recal continually to the minds of 
the people the greatnefs of their enterprife, the ineftf* • 
nibble value of liberty, and the necefiity of a perfeverance - 
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fuperi'or to all misfortunes. The artifice did not fucceed 
and thefe ideal riches were reje&ed. The more did necef- 
fity oblige them to be multiplied, the more did their dif- 
credit increafe. The congrefs was offended with the infult 
done to their coin ; and they declared traitors to their^ 
country all thofe who ftiould not receive it as they would .} 
have received gold. , 

Did not the congrefs then know, tha£#uthority frvn^o* 
more be exerted over the mind than over opiniStf i Were 
they not fenfible, that, in the prefent crifis, every reafon- 
able citizen would be apprehenfive of risking his fortuned 
Did they not perceive, that, at the origin of the repub¬ 
lic, they indulged themfelves in a&s of defpotifm un¬ 
known in countries that are even formed to fervitude ? 
Could they conceal from themfelves that they punifhed a 
want of confidence with the fame punifhment which would 
fcarce have been merited for revolt and treafon ? The con¬ 
grefs perceived all this, but had no choice of means. Their 
contemptible and reje&ed paper was a&ually thirty times 
below its original value, when they fabricated more of 
it. On the 13th September 1779, there was circulating 
among the public to the amount of 799,744,000 livres 
[33,322,666!. 13s. 4d.] of it. The ftate was then in¬ 
debted 188,670,525 livres [7,861,271!. 173. 6d.] exclu- 
five of the debts peculiar to each province. 

The people were not indemnified for a calamity which 
might be called domeftic, by a free intercourfe with all the 
other parts of the globe. Great Britain had intercepted 
their navigation with the Weft-Indies, and with all the la¬ 
titudes which were covered with their (hips. They then 
declared to the world, “ It is the Englifh name wh;ch; v 
“ hath rendered us odious; we folemnly abjure it. Ail 
u men are our brethren. We are the friends of every na- 
«« tion. All flags may appear upon our coafts, and frequent 
u our ports, without fear of infult.” But this invitation, 
apparently fo alluring, was not complied with. The ftates 
that were really commercial being apprifed that North 
America had been obliged to contrad debts at the period 
even of its greateii profperity, judicioufly imagined, that, 
in its prefent diftrefs, it would be able to pay very little 
for what was brought to it. The French alone dared to 
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brave the inconveniencies of this new connexion. But by 
the enlightened vigilance of Admiral Howe, moft of the 
fhips which they fitted out were taken before they arrived „ 
to the place of their deftination, and the reft at their de¬ 
parture from the American fhores. Of feveral hundred 
fhips fent out from France, no more than twenty-five or 
Jthirty returned ; and even thefe were of little or no bene- 

J^o their ow ners. K$r 

ArtWMfi^fer^fprivatioris, added to fo many calamities,, 
might have made the Americans regret their former tran¬ 
quillity, and inclined them to a reconciliation with Eng¬ 
land. In vain were the people bound by the faith of oaths,, 
and by the influence of religion, to the new government. 
In vain had it been endeavoured to convince them of the 
impollibility of negociating fafely with a mother country,, 
in which one parliament conld fubvert what had been re¬ 
gulated by another. In vain had they been threatened 
with the eternal refentment of an affronted and vindidtive 
enemy. It was pofiible that thefe diftant apprehenfions 
might not counterbalance the weight of the prefent cala¬ 
mities. 

Such was the opinion of the Britifh miniftry, wheti 
they fent public agents into the New World, who were 
authorifed to offer any terms fhort of independence to 
thofe very Americans, from whom, two years before, an 
unlimited fubmiffion had been required. There is fome 
probability that.this plan of conciliation might have beeti 
fuccefsful fome months before.. But at the period whefc- 
the court of London fent to propofe it, it was haughtily 
rejedled, becaufe this ftep appeared only to be the effedt 
of fear and weaknefs. The people were already re-ani- 
nmated ; the congrefs, the generals, the troops, the intel¬ 
ligent or bold men who in every colony had affumed the 
authority, all, in a word, had recovered their former fpi- 
rit. This was the effedl of a treaty of fnendftiip and. 
commerce between the United ftates and the court of 
Verfailles, which was figned on the 6th of February 

177.8. ' 
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France acknow• Had the Engliffi miniftry refle6led, 
ledges the inde - they would have comprehended that the 

pendence of the fame delirium which caufed them to at- 
Un'ttcdfates, t3ck their colonies, (hould have compel- 

which occaftons led them inftantly to declare war againft 
a war with France. The circumfpection which^ 
England . ought always to attend a new reign the^( 

* prevailed in the councils of this crj^* 

Their finances were then in that ftat^f^T.-*^. into 
which they had been plunged by twenty years perfever- 
ance in folly. The ruined (late of their navy then raifed 
anxiety in the breaft of every citizen. Spain, already ha- 
rafled with her extravagant expedition againft Algiers, 
was then furrounded with difficulties which would have 
prevented her from being able to affift her allies. Eng¬ 
land might, without raffinefs, have flattered herfelf with 
fuccefs againft the moft powerful of her enemies, and 
might have intimidated America by victories obtained in 
its neighbourhood. The importance it was of to this 
crown, to deprive its rebellious fubje&s of the only fup- 
port they were certain of, would have diminifhed the indig.- 
nation excited by the violation of the moft folemn treaties* 

George III faw nothing of all this. The clandeftine 
fuccours which the court of Verfailles ufed to fend to the 
provinces in arms for the defence of their rights did not 
open his eyes. The dock yards of this power were filled 
with (hip builders, its arfenals were (locking with artillery, 
and there remained no more room in- its magazines for 
freffi naval (lores. Its harbours prefented the moft men¬ 
acing afpedl, and yet this ftrange infatuation* dill conti¬ 
nued. To roufe the court of St. James’s from its lethargy, 
it was neceflary that Lewis XVI (hould caufe it to bh 
fignified to them on the 14th March, that he had acknow¬ 
ledged the independence of the United dates. 

This declaration was a declaration of war. It was im- 
poffible that a nation, more accuftomed to give than to 
take an affront* (hould patiently fuffer that its fubje&s 
fhould be releafed from their oath of allegiance, and be 
raifed with fplendour to the rank of fovereign powers. 
All Europe forefaw that two nations, which had been riv¬ 
al* for fo many centuries, were going to (lain with blood 
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the waters of the ocean, and engage again in that terri¬ 
ble conflict in which public profperity can never compen- 
fate private diftrefs. Thofe in whom ambition had not 
extinguiflied every fentiment of benevolence towards their 
fellow creatures, previoufly deplored the calamities which 
were ready to fall upon the human race in both hemifpheres. 
J The bloody fcene, however was not yet begun, and this 
infpired jfam^ credulous perfons with the hopes that 
peafl foiWit& ’Tbnt 1 n ue. It was not known that a fleet had 
failed from Toulon with dire&ions to attack the Englifli 
in the north of America. It was not known that there 
were orders fent from London to drive away the French 
out of the Eaft-Indies. Without being initiated in thefe 
myfteries of perfidy, which an infidious policy hath made 
to be confidered as great ftrokes of (late, men who were 
really enlightened judged that hoftilities were unavoidable, 
and even near at hand on our own ocean. This forefeen 
event was brought about by an engagement between two 
frigates on the 17th June 1778. 

Here our talk becomes more and more difficult. Our 
foie aim is to be ufeful and true. Far from us be that 
fpirit of party which fafcinates and difgraces thofe who 
lead mankind, or who afpire toinftruft them. Our wiflies 
will be for our country, and we fliall pay homage to 
juflice. In whatever place, and under whatever form, 
virtue fhall prefent herfelf to us, we fliall honour her. 
The diftin&ion of fociety and of ftates cannot eftrange us 
from her, and the juft and magnanimous man will every¬ 
where be our fellow-citizen. If in the different events 
which we review we have the courage to blame what ap¬ 
pears to us to deferve it, we do not feek the melancholy 
^and idle fatisfa&ion of dealing out indifcriminate cenfure. 
But we addrefs ourfelves to the nations and to pofterity. 
It is our duty faithfully to tranfmit to them whatever may 
influence the public felicity. It is our duty to give thenrv 
the hiftory of the faults that are committed, in order that 
they may be inftru&ed to avoid them. Should we dare to 
betray this noble duty, we fliould perhaps flatter the pre¬ 
fent generation, which is fleeting, and paffeth away but 
Juftice and truth, which are eternal, would denounce us to 
future generations, wjiich would read us with contertipt, 
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and would never pronounce our name without difdain. In 
this long career we have undertaken, we will be juft to 
thofe who (till exift, as we have been to thofe who n are no 
more. If among men in power there be any who are of¬ 
fended with this liberty, we will not be afraid to fay to 
them, that we are only the organs of a fupreme tribunal, 
which is at length erected by reafon upon an immoveabl^ 
foundation. Every government in E^v>pe mult h 
forth dread it3 decrees. The public opiniSfi^v^nctf be¬ 
comes more and more enlightened, and which is neither* 
flopped nor intimidated by any thing* is perpetually at¬ 
tentive to nations and to courts. It penetrates into cabi¬ 
nets where policy is (hut up : there it judges the depofi- 
tarie8 of power, their paffions, and their weaknefs, and, by 
the empire of genius and knowledge, raifes itfelf above the 
governors of mankind, either to diredl or to rettrain them. 
Woe to thofe who either difdain this tribunal, or fet it at 
defiance ! This apparent boldnefs arifes only from inabili¬ 
ty. Woe to thofe whofe talents are infufficient to bear its 
examination ! Let them do themfelves jullice, let them lay 
down a burthen too heavy for their feeble hands. They 
will at lead; no longer eompromife themfelves and the 
dates. 

France began the war with invaluable advantages. The 
place, the time, the circumflances, , every thing fhe had 
chofen. It was not till after having made preparations at 
leifure, till after having brought her forces to that degree 
which was proper, that fhe (hewed herfelf upon the field 
of battle. She had only to combat an enemy humbled,, 
weakened, and difcouraged, by domcflic diflenfions. The 
favour of the other nations was on her fide agai,nfl thofe 
imperious matters, or, as it was faid, againtt thofe tyrants,; 
of the feas. 

The events feemed favourable to the wifhes of all Eu¬ 
rope. The French officers, who had former humiliations 
to efface, exerted themfelves in brilliant actions, the re¬ 
membrance of which will laft for a long time. A fkilful 
theory and an undaunted courage fupplied any deficiency 
there might be on the point of experience. In all the pri¬ 
vate engagements they came off with glory, and mott of 
them terminated to their advantage. The Britifh fleet 
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was expofed to ftill greater dangers than the feparate fhips 
were. It was fo ill-treated, that its total or partial def- 
tru&ior* was apprehended, if the fleet which had reduced 
it to this deplorable ftate off Ufhant had not determined, 
iiom timid orders, from odious intrigues, from the weak- 
tefs of the admirals, or from all thefe motives combined, 
lijquit the fea and re-enter flrft into port. 

e in of this fuccefs, perhaps unexpe&ed,, 
France Teemed to lofe fight of her mofi important interefts. 
Her principal object fhould have been to intercept the 
trade of her enemies, to deprive them of the double flrength 
they derived from their Tailors and from their riches, and 
thus to fap the two foundations of Englifh greatnefs. No¬ 
thing was more eafy to accomplifh by a power long pre¬ 
pared for hoftihties, than to intercept the trading navy, 
entirely off its guard, and attended with very feeble con¬ 
voys. But this was negle&cd, and the immenfe riches 
which Great Britain expe&ed from all parts of the globe, 
entered quietly into her harbours, even without the leaft 
lofs. 

The trade of France, on the contrary, was harafled in 
both hemifpheres, and intercepted everywhere. Her colo¬ 
nies beheld the fubfittence which they were cxpe&ing, with 
all the anxiety of want, carried off from their own coafts; 
and the mother country found itfelf deprived of fourfeore 
or a hundred millions [from 3?333>333^* 6s. 8d. to 
4,1 66 , 6661 . 13s. 4d.] almott within her own view. Thefe 
misfortunes certainly arofe from fome caufe, which we 
will endeavour to invefligate. 

The French navy had for long time been unfortunate, 
its numerous calamities were attributed to the defeft 
of its conftitution. Several attempts were made either to 
modify or to alter the regulations; but thefe innovations, 
whether good or bad, were always rejefled with more or 
lefs vifible difdain. At length the admirals didated them- 
felves in 1776, an ordinance, which, by making them ab« 
folute matters of the harbours, of the arfenals, of the 
docks, and of the magazines, deftroyed that mutual fuper- 
intendence which Lewis XIV had thought proper to 
eftablifh between the officers of the navy and thofe of ad- 
miniftration. From that time there was no more order. 
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nlfc more refponfibility, no more economy, in the ports 5 
every thing there fell into confufion and diforder. 

The new plan had Hill a more fatal influence. Till that 
period the miniftry had directed their naval operations in a 
manner fuitable to their political plans. This authority 
was transferred without being perceived, perhaps to thofia) 
who were to carry thefe operations into execution ; anpi 
they imperceptibly acquired the tint th eir p rejoafc'vs, 
which led them to believe that it was not Tyn^a^'and la¬ 
borious efcorts of the (hips of the nation, or by remain¬ 
ing for a length of time on difficult cruizes, in order to 
furprife or dettroy the vefiels of the enemy, that a reputa¬ 
tion was to be attained. This double duty was therefor*' - 
either, entirely negleded, or very ill fulfilled, on account 
of the general opinion prevalent at Bred, that fuch at fer* 
vice had nothing noble in it, and did not lead to aay kind 
of glory. 

It muft. be owned, that this prejudice is a very^pgular 
one, and entirely contrary to all the laws ofVfbciety. 
What can have been the intention of the ftates in Snflitut- 
ing this military force deflined to traverfe the feafe ? Was 
it only to procure rank to thofe who commanded or ferv- 
ed in it ? To give them an opportunity to exert a valour 
ufelefs to any but themfelves ? To (lain another element 
with blood, with carnage, and fea-fights ? Certainly not. 
The warlike fleets are upon the ocean, what fortreffes and 
ramparts are for the citizens of towns, and what national 
armies are for the provinces expofed to the ravages of the 
enemy. There are fome kinds of property attached to a 
foil; others are created and tranfported by commerce, and 
are, as it were, wandering upon the ocean. Thefe tvro 
fpecies of property required defenders. Warriors, this is 
your duty. What fhould we fay, if the land forces re- 
fufed to proted the inhabitants of the cities, or the 
bandman of the field againft the enemy, or to extinguifh 
the conflagration which threatens the harveft ? Officers of 
the navy, you think yourfelves degraded in protecting and 
convoying the merchantmen. But if commerce be depriv¬ 
ed of protedors, what will become of the riches of the 
ftate, part of which you undoubtedly exped as a reward 
for your fervices ? What will become, for yourfelves, of 
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the revenues of yotir lands, which can only be made fruit* 
ful by trade, and by the circulation of wealth ? You think 
yourfelves degraded. What! degraded in rendering your- 
(elves ufeful to your fellow-citizens ? What are then all the 
borders of the date, to whom government hath intruded 
tfjpme portion of the public ftrength, but the prote&ors 
the defenders of the citizen and his fortune ? Your 
^^^kupoa th^f'"*, as that of the magidrate is upon the 
tribunal, Uiat of the land officer and of the foldier in 
the camps, that of the monarch upon the throne, where 
he is only placed upon a more elevated fituation, in order 
that his profpeft may be extended to a greater diftance, 
and that he may behold at one view all thofe who require 
his prote&ion or his defence. You afpire to glory. Learn 
that glory is everywhere to be obtained by ferving the date. 
The ancient Romans were likewife undoubtedly attached 
to glory, and yet the honour of having prefcrved one 
fingle citizen in Rome was preferred to that of having de- 
droyed a multitude of enemies. Do you not perceive, 
that in faving the trading {hips you fave the wealth of the 
date ? Yes, your valour is brilliant ; it is known to all Eu¬ 
rope, as well as to your own country ; but what is it to 
your fellow-citizens that it hath been difplayed on a fplen- 
did occafion, that it hath taken one of the enemy’s fhips, 
or covered the waves of the ocean with wrecks and ruins, 
if you fuffer all the veffels which conveyed the riches of 
your country to be either taken or dedroyed ; if, in the 
very port to which you return vi&orious, a multitude of 
defolated families deplore the fubverfion of their fortune ? 
You will not hear the exclamations of vidlory on your ar¬ 
rival. All will be filent, and plunged in condernation ; 
and your exploits will ferve no other purpofe but to fwell 
the accounts of the courts, and to fill thofe public papers 
which, being invented to amufe idlenefs, give glory only 
for a day, when that glory is not engraved in the hearts 
of the citizens by the remembrance of fome real fervice 
done to the country. 

The maxims adopted at Portfmouth were very different. 
There the dignity of commerce was felt and refpe&ed. 
It was confidercd as a duty, as well as an honour, to de- 
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fend it ; and events decided, which of the two navies had 
the propereft ideas of their functions. 

Great Britain had juft experienced fome very humiliat¬ 
ing adverfities in the New World, and it was threatened 
with greater difafters by a ft ill more powerful enemy 
•the Old one. This alarming fituation filled the minds 
all men with miftruft and uncertainty. The national riopu9 
came home fafe, and their enormousf^S^^i^g^Aafed 
by thofe of the rival power ; public credit was inftantly 
revived; expectations were renewed; and this people,, 
who with fatisfaCfion were looked upon as overcome, re¬ 
covered and fuftained their ufual pride. 

On the other hand, the French ports were filled with 
lamentations. A degrading and ruinous ina&ivity fuc- 
eeeded to that a&ivity which gave them fplendour and 
riches. The indignation of the merchants communicated 
itfelf to the whole nation. The firft moments of fuccefs 
are the moments of intoxication, which feemeither to con¬ 
ceal or to juftify the faults committed. But misfortune 
gives greater feverity to opinion. The nation then at¬ 
tends more clofely to thofe by whom they are governed, 
and demands from them, with arrogant freedom, an ac¬ 
count of the power and authority that is intruded to 
them. The ^councils of Lewis XVI were accufed of 
derogating from the majefty of the firft power on the 
globe, by difavowing in the face of univerfe, the fuccour 
which they were inceflantly fending clandeflinely to the 
Americans. They were accufed of having, either by a 
minifterial intrigue, or by the influence of fome obfeure 
agents, engaged the date in a ruinous war, at a time when 
they ought to have been employed in repairing the fpriiVgs 
of government, in remedying the tedious diforders of a 
reign, the latter half of which had been mean, feeble,, 
divided between depredations and fhame, between the 
bafenefs of vice and the convulfions of defpotifm. They 
were accufed of having, provoked a rupture by an infidious- 
policy, to have enveloped their meaning in fpeeches un¬ 
worthy of France, and to have employed, with regard to* 
England, the language of a timorous boldnefs, which 
feemed to deny the projeds that were formed, and the fen- 
timents they had in their hearts $ a language which caa*. 
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only degrade the perfon who make& ufe of it, without 
being able to deceive him to whom it is addreffed ; and 
which difhonours, while the difhonour it brings along 
with it can neither be ufeful to the miniftry nor to the 
4 ate. How much more noble would it have been to have 
faid with all the ffanknefs of dignity : “ Englifhmen, you 
^mave abufed your vi&ory. This is the moment to be 
u jhft|,,or elljJt be that of revenge. Europe is tired 

“ of* Hearing with tyrants. She at length refnmes her 
“ rights. Henceforth choofe either equality or war.” 
It is thus that Richelieu would have fpoken ; that Riche¬ 
lieu, whom every citizren ought indeed to deteft, becaufe 
he was a fanguinary affaffin, and that in order to become a 
defpot, he put all his enemies to death with the ax of the 
executioner; but the nation and the Hate mull revere him 
as a miniller, becaufe he was the firfl who apprized France 
of her dignity, and aferibed to her in Europe the rank 
which belonged to her power. It is thus that Lewis 
XIV would have fpoken to them, who during forty years 
(hewed himfelf worthy of the ag*he lived in, whole very 
faults were always mixed with grandeur, and who, even in 
a Hate of deje&ion and misfortune, never degraded him¬ 
felf or his people. A great character is required to go¬ 
vern a great nation. More efpecially, there mull be none 
of thole fpirits that are cold and indifferent from levity* 
for whom abfolute authority is no more than an amufe- 
ment, who leave great interells to the effe&s of chance, 
and who are more employed in preferving power than in 
making ufe of it. It is further alked, why men who had 
all the power of the fbate in their hands, and who had only 
command in order to be obeyed, have fuffered them- 
felves to be forellalled in all the Teas by an enemy whole 
conftitution neceffarily produces delays ? Why did they 
put themfelves, by an inconfiderate treaty, into the 
(hackles of congrefs, which might itfelf have been kept 
independent by plentiful and regular fubfidies ? Lallly, 
why did not they fecure the revolution, by keeping cori- 
Rantly upon the northern coalls of the New World a fquad- 
ron to prote& the colonies, and at the fame time to make 
our alliance be refpe&ed ? But Europe, whofe eyes are 
fixed upon us, beholds a great defign, and no concerted 
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meafures ; it beholds in our arfenals and in our porta im" 
menfe preparations, and no execution ; it beholds formid" 
able fleets, and this equipment rendered almoflk ufelefs; 
it beholds boldnefs and valour in individuals, effeminacy 
and irrefolution in commanders; every thing which an¬ 
nounces on one hand the awful power of a great peoolf, 
and on the other* every thing'which announces the wAic- 
nefs and delay which arife from charaflfa^and fronrjfihf;na¬ 
ture of the views. 

It is by this ftriking contraft between our proje&s and 
our meafures, between our means and the fpirit which ani¬ 
mates them, that the Englifh genius, aftoniflted for a mo¬ 
ment, hath recovered its vigour ; and it is a problem which 
Europe cannot folve, whether in declaring for America* 
we have not ourfelves raifed the ftrength of England.^ 

Snell are the complaints which are heard on all fides* 
and which we are not afraid of collecting here, and of lay¬ 
ing before the eyes of authority, if it fhould deign to lif- 
ten to, or to read, them. 

Laftly, philofophy, whofe firft fentiment is the defire of 
feeing all governments equitable, and all people happy, in 
examining this alliance of a monarchy with a people who 
defend their liberty, endeavours to difeover the motive of 
it. It perceives too clearly that the happinefs of mankind 
hath no concern in it. It imagines, that, if the court of 
Verfailles had been determined by the love of jufbfce, 
they would have mentioned in the firft article of the con¬ 
vention with America, that “ all people who are opprefTed 
** have a right to rife againft their opprefTors.” But this 
maxim, which conftitutes one of the laws of England, 
which a king of Hungary, upon afeending the thrope, 
ventured to make one of the conilituent principles of ttie 
{late, and which Trajan, one of the greateft princes who 
ever ruled over the earth, adopted, when in prefence of 
the Roman people aflembled, he faid to the firft officer of 
the empire : “ I give you up my fword to defend me while 
“ I fhall be juft, and to fight againft me and to punifh me 
“ if I ffiould become a tyrant.” This maxim is too foreign 
to our feeble and corrupt governments, where it is the duty 
of the people to fuffer, and where the opprefTed maa 
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fliould be apprehenfive of feeling his misfortune, for fear 
he ihould be puniflied for it as a crime. 

But itris particularly againd Spain that the mod bitter 
complaints are dire&ed. She is cenfured for her blindnefs, 
hjjr irrefolution, her delays, fometimes even for her want of 
fmelity ; but all thefe accufations are groundlefs. 

H^ome politicians imagined, when they beheld France 
en^g*yg without rrrfflity in a naval war, that this crown 
thoughf U^VlIt^fufficiently powerful to feparate the domi¬ 
nion of Great Britain, without (haring with an ally the 
honour of this important revolution. We will not exa¬ 
mine whether the fpirit which prevailed in the cabinet of 
Versailles authorifed this conje&ure. It is now known, 
that this crown, which fince the beginning of the troubles 
had given fecret aflidance to the Americans, watched the 
propitious moment for declaring openly in their favour. 
The event of Saratoga appeared to furnifli the mod fa¬ 
vourable opportunity to.propofe to his catholic majefty to 
join in the common caufe. Whether this prince then 
thought that the liberty of the United dates was contra¬ 
ry to his intereds ; whether the refolution appeared to him 
to be precipitate; or whether, in a word, other political 
obje&s required his whole attention, he refufed to accede 
to this propofal. His chara&er prevented any further fo- 
licitations. Since thofe fird attempts he was fo little 
troubled about this great affair, that it was without giving 
him any previous notice, that the court of Verfailles cauf- 
ed it to be fignified to that of St. James’s, that they had 
acknowledged the independence of the confederate pro¬ 
vinces. 

•^n the meanwhile the land and fea forces which Spain 
had employed in the Brazils againd the Portuguefe were 
returned. The rich fleet /he expected from Mexico had 
entered into her ports. Thetreafures which were coming 
to her from Peru and from her other poffeffions were in 
fafety. This power was free from any anxiety, and mif- 
trefs of her own operations, when (he afpired to the glory 
of introducing peace into both hemifpheres. Her media¬ 
tion was accepted, both by France, whofe boldnefs had 
not been followed by thofe happy.conferences (he had 
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<rxpe&ed from it, and by England, who might be appre- 
henfive of having a new adverfary to contend with* 

Spain declares Charles III fupported with digni- 

for France . ty the magnanimous part he had under¬ 

taken. He declared that arms fhouUJ 
be laid afide ; that each of the belligerent powers fhoiiM 
be maintained in the poflefiions they occupy The 

period of the convention ; that a congreis Ihoiiltffle form¬ 
ed, in which the feveral pretenfions ftiould be difcuffed ; 
and that no new attack ftiould be commenced without the 
previous notice of a twelvemonth. 

This monarch was aware that this arrangement would 
give to Great Britain the felicity of reconciliation with her 
colonies, or at leaft would make them purchafe by great 
advantages for her trade the facrifice of the ports which 
(he occupied in the midft of them. Nor was he ignorant 
of his offending the dignity of the king, his nephew, who 
had engaged to maintain the United ftates in the entire 
poffeffion of their territories. But he would be juft ; and 
without fetting afide all perfonal confiderations it is impof- 
fible to be fo. 

This plan of conciliation was difpleafing to the court 
of Verfailles ; and the only hope they had was, that it 
would be reje&ed at London, as indeed it was. England 
could not refolve to acknowledge the Americans ipfo 
fafto independent, although they were not invited to 
the conferences that were going to be opened ; although 
France was not allowed to negociate for them ; although 
their interefts were only to be fupported by a mediator, who 
was not attached to them by any treaty, and who, per¬ 
haps, in fecret, did not wifti them to profper, and al¬ 
though her refufal threatened her with an additional ene¬ 
my. 

It is in fuch a fituation, when pride elevates the foul 
above the fuggeftions of fear, that nothing appeara for¬ 
midable, except the fhame of receiving the law ; and that 
there is no hefitation in chooling between ruin and diftio- 
nour: it is then that the greatnefs of a nation difplays it- 
felf. I acknowledge, however, that men, accuftomed to 
judge of the event, confider great and perilous revolutions 
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as a&s of heroifm or of folly, according to the good or ill 
tfuccefs that hath attended them. If, therefore, I (hould 
be afked, what name will be given a few years hence to 
the firmnefs which the Englilh (hewed on this occafion ? 
I (hall anfwer, that I know not: as to that which they 
deferve I know very well. I know that the annals of the 
vfufrld rarely present to us the auguft and majedic fpec- 
taue, ,pf a nation .which prefers the giving up of its du¬ 
ration^ ot its glory. 

No fooner had the Britilh minidry explained themfelves, 
than the court of Madrid took the part of that of Ver- 
failies, and confequently that of the Americans, in the 
conted. Spain had then iixty^three veffels of the line* and 
fix more upon the (locks. France had fourfeore and 
eight upon the docks. The United (late6 had but twelve 
frigates, but a great number of privateers. 

To fo many forces united, England had only ninety- 
five (hips of the line to oppofe, and three-and-twenty upon 
the Hocks. The other lixteen which were feen in her 
ports were unfit for fervice, and they had been converted 
to the purpofe of (hips for receiving prifoners, or into 
hofpital (hips. Thus inferior in the indruments of war, 
this power was dill more fo in the means of employing 
them upon fervice. Her domedic diflenfions contributed 
,«Ill more to render ineffectual the refources (he had re¬ 
maining. It is the nature of governments that are truly 
free, to be agitated in times of peace. It is by thefe in- 
tedine commotions that the minds of men preferve their 
energy, and the perpetual remembrance of the rights of 
the nation. But in time of war it is neceffary that every 
ferment (hould ceafe, that hatred (hould be cxtingui(hed, 
and that intereds (hould be blended, and made fubfervient 
to each other. It happened quite otherwife in the Britilh 
idand3; for the didurbances in them had never been more 
violent. Oppolite claims were never fupported on any oc- 
calion with lefs moderation. The general good was info- 
lently difregarded by all fa&ions. Thofe houfes, in which 
the mod important quedions had formerly been difeuffed, 
with eloquence, drength, and dignity, refounded only with 
the clamours of rage, grofs infults, and altercations, as pre¬ 
judicial as they were indecent. Th*few perfona who might 
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be called citizens loudly exclaimed for a new Pitt, a mini- 
fter, who like him liad “ neither relations nor friends but 
this extraordinary man did not appear. And indeed it was 
generally believed that this nation would fall, notwithftand- 
mgthe haughtinefs of their chara&er, notwithftanding the^ 
experience of their admirals, notwithftanding the boldnefst 
of their feamen, and notwithftanding the energy which 
free people mull acquire in the difturbancos they experience. 

But the fway of chance is very extenJTve^* Whitlows 
in favour of which party the elements will declare them- 
felves ? A guft of wind fnatches away victory, or gives it. 
A cannon ftiot difconcerts a whole army by the death of 
the general. , Signals are either not well underftood, or 
not obeyed. Experience, courage, and fkill, are counter¬ 
acted by ignorance, by jealoufy, by treafon, and by the 
certainty of impunity. A fog ariftng, covers both the 
enemies, and either feparates or confounds them. A calm 
and a ftorm are equally favourable or difadvantageous. 
The forces are divided by the unequal celerity of the (hips. 
The opportunity is loft, either by pufillanimity, which 
poftpones, or by rafhnefs, which haftens, an engagement. 
Plans may have been formed with prudence, but they may 
remain without effeCt, by the want of harmony in the evo¬ 
lutions for carrying them into execution. An inconlider- 
ate command from court may decide the misfortune of a 
day. The difgrace or death of a minifter alters the pro¬ 
jects. Is it poflible that a clofe union can long fubfill be¬ 
tween confederates of fuch oppofite characters, as the 
French, who are paflionate, difdainful, and volatile, the 
Spaniards, who are flow, haugfity, jealous, and cold, 
and the Americans, who have conftantly their looks turn¬ 
ed towards the mother country, and who would rejoice at 
the difalters of their allies, if they were compatible with 
their own independence ? Will it be long before thefe na¬ 
tions, whether they aCt feparately or in concert, recipro¬ 
cally accufe, complain, and are at variance with each other? 
Will not their greateft hope be, that repeated ftrokes 
of adverfity would only at molt plunge them again into 
the humiliating Hate from whence they wilhed to emerge, 
and confirm the dominion of the feas to Great Britain; 
while one or two confiderable defeats would for ever re- 
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move this ambitious people from the rank of the firft 
power of this hemifphere ? 

Who can therefore decide ; who can even forefee what 
will be the event? France and Spain united have the moft 
powerfulimeans in their favour; England hath the art of man- 
aging her own: Franceatid Spain have their treafures, Eng¬ 
land bathajgreat national credit. On onehand,arethe multi¬ 
tude of men, and the number of troops j on the other, the 
fuperioi liy in the ait of conducting (hips, and of fubduing the 
fea in engagements. Here there is impetuofity and valour ; 
there valour and experience. On one hand, the activity which 
abfolute monarchy may give to the meafures; on the otfur, 
the vigour and the energy of liberty. One party is Itimu- 
lated by refentment for lofTes, and by a long continued fe- 
ries of outrages they have to avenge ; the other, by the 
recolleCtion of a recent glory, and by their having the fo- 
vereignty of America, as well as that of the ocean, to pre- 
ferve. The two allied nations have the advantage which 
is derived from the union of two immenfe powers; but at 
the fame time the inconvenience which refults from this 
very union, by the difficulty even of preserving harpiony 
and concord, either in the plans or in the difpofal of their 
forces. England is abandoned to herfelf; but having no¬ 
thing but her own forces to direCf, fhe hath the advantage 
of unity in her defigns; of a more certain, and perhaps more 
fpeedy, combination of ideas. She can with greater facili** 
ty regulate at one view her plans of attack and defence. 

In order to have an exaCl idea of things, one ought alfo 
to examine the different energy which may be communicat¬ 
ed to the rival nations by a war, which on ope fide is no 
more in feveral refpeCls than a war of kings and minilters ; 
and on the other, a really national war, in which the 
greateft interefts of England are concerned, a commerce, 
Which conllitutes her riches ; an empire, and a glory, 
which cornpofe her greatnefs. 

Finally, if we confider the fpirit of the French nation, 
in contralt with that of the nation fhe is at war with, it 
will be found that the ardour of the French is perhaps 
equally ready to be excited and to be extinguiflied ; that 
their hopes are very fanguine at the beginning, and that 
they defpair of every thing as foon as they aie flopped by 
any obftacle; that by their chara&er they require the en« 
Vol. VL F 
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thufiafm of fuccefs, in order to obtain frefh advantages. 
The Englifh, on the contrary, lefs prefumptuoua at firft, 
notwithstanding their natural boldnefs, know how to ftrug- 
glc courageously, to be elevated in proportion tcf the in- 
creafe of danger, and to acquire fteadinefs by difgrace: 
like the fturdy oak, to which Horace compares the Ro¬ 
mans, which, though cut by the ax and mutilated by iron, 
revives under the ftrokes which it receives, and acquires 
new vigour even from its wounds. * ' . 

Hiftory informs us, moreover, that few leagues have ever 
divided the fpoils of the nation againft which they had been 
formed. Athens triumphant over Perfia ; Rome faved from 
Annibal; in modern times, Venice, preferved from the fam¬ 
ous league of Cambray *, and even in our days, Prufiia, 
which by the genius of one {ingle man hath held out againft 
all Europe ; all thefe examples authorife us to fufpend our 
judgment refpe&ing the iffue of the prefent war. 

What ought to be But, let us fuppofe that-the houfe of 
the policy of the Bourbon (hall have obtained all the ad- 
houfe of Bourbon vantages they may flatter themfelves 
fhould it be *r/V- with, what condud ought they to pur- 
forious. fue ? 

France is, in every point of view, the 
empire the mod ftrongly conftituted of any one the remem¬ 
brance of which is preferved in the annals of the world. 
Spain, though not to be compared with her, is likewife a 
ftatc of great weight, and her means of profperity arc in- 
•reafing daily. The principal care of the houfe of Bour¬ 
don, then, Should be, to induce their neighbours to over¬ 
look the advantages which they derive from nature or from 
art, or which they have acquired by events. If they 
fhould endeavour to increafe their fuperiority, the alarm 
would become general, and people would think themfelves 
threatened with univerfal flavery. It is perhaps rather ex¬ 
traordinary, that the nations have not thwarted her project8 
againft England. This fupinenefs mud have been occa- 
fioned by the refentment which the injullice and the 
haughtinefs of that fuperb ifland have excited in all parts. 
But hatred is fufpended when intereft is concerned. It is 
poffible, Europe may judge the weakening of Great Bri¬ 
tain in the New and in the Old Hemifphere to be contrary 
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to her own fecurity ; and that, after having enjoyed the 
fpe&acle of the humiliations and the dangers of that proud 
and tyrannical power, {he may at length take up arms in 
her defence. Should this happen, the courts of Verfailles 
and Madrid would find themfelves difappointed in the hopes 
which they had conceived, of acquiring a decided prepon¬ 
derance upon the globe. Thefe confiderations fhould de¬ 
termine them to urge on the attacks, and not to leave time 
to a provident, or perhaps only a jealous, policy to make 
frefh plans. Let them efpecially (top in time, and let not 
an immoderate defire of lowering their common enemy 
blind them with regard to their true interefts. 

The United ftates have openly difcovered the projed of 
drawing all North America into their confederation. Se¬ 
veral fteps, and particularly that of foliciting Canada to re¬ 
bellion, mufi; have induced an opinion that it was likewife 
the defire of France. Spain may be fufpeded of having 
equally adopted this idea. 

The conduct of the provinces which have fhaken off the 
yoke of Great Britain is fimple, and fuch as one would 
expert. But would not their allies be deficient in forefight, 
if they had really the fame fyftem ? The New Hemifphere 
muft one day be detached from the Old. This great evul- 
fion is prepared in Europe by the ferment and by the clafh 
of opinions ; by the overthrow of our rights, which con- 
ftituted our courage; by the luxury of our courts, and the 
mifery of our country places ; by the everlafting hatred 
there is between effeminate men who pofTefs every thing, 
and robuft, and even virtuous, men who have nothing to 
lofe but their lives. It is prepared in America, by the in- 
creafe of population, of cultures, of indultry, and of 
knowledge. Every thing is tending towards this repara¬ 
tion, both the progrefs of evil in one world, and the pro- 
grefs of good in another. 

But can it be fuitable to France and Spain, whofe pof- 
feflions in the New Hemifphere are an inexhaullible fource 
of wealth, can it be fuitable to them to hallen this divi- 
fion ? Yet this it what would happen, if the whole north¬ 
ern paTt of thofe regions were fubjed to the fame laws, or 
conncded by one common iotereft. 

Scarce would the liberty of this vaft continent be con¬ 
firmed, than it would become the afylum of all the intri* 
3 F* 
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guing, feditious, branded, or ruined, men who are feen 
Stmongft us. Neither agriculture, the arts, nor commerce, 
Would be the refource of refugees of this chara^er. A 
lefs laborious and more turbulent life would be necefiary 
for them. This turn of mind, equally averfe from labour 
and reft, would be difpofed to conquefts ; and a paflion 
which is fo feducing would readily fubdua the firft colo- 
nifts, diverted from their ancient labours by « long war. 
The new people would have finifhed their preparations for 
ipyafiou before the report of them could have reached our 
climates. They would choofe their ej^mies, their field of 
battle, and the moment of vi&ory. Their attacks would 
always fall upon defencelefs feas, or upon coalis taken by 
i'urprife. In a Ihort time the-fouthern provinces would be¬ 
come the prey of the northern ones, and would compen- 
fate, by the richnefs of their productions, for the medio¬ 
crity of thofe of the latter. Perhaps even the pofleflions 
of our abfolute monarchies would endeavour to enter into 
the confederation of free people, or would detach thenv- 
felves from Europe, to helong only to thtmfelves. 

The meafures which the courts of Madrid and Verfailles 
.ought to purfue, if they are at liberty to choofe, is to leave 
fubfifting in the northern part of America two powers 
which fhall watch over, reftrain, and balance, each other. 
Then ages will elapfe before England, and the republics 
formed at her ex pence, will be united. This reciprocal 
miftruft will prevent them from undertaking any thing at a 
diftance ; and the eftablifhment of other nations in the New 
World will enjoy ( that date of tranquillity which hitherto 
hath been fo much diilorbed. 

It is even probable that this order of things would be 
mod fuitable to the confederate provinces. Their refpeCtive 
limits have not been regulated. A great jealoufy prevails 
between the countries of the north and thofe of the fouth. 
Political principles vary from one river to another. Great 
animofities are obferved to fubfift between the citizens of a 
town and the members of a family. Each of them will be 
defirous of removing from themfelves the oppreflive bur¬ 
then of the public cxpences and debts. An infinite num¬ 
ber of feeds of divifion are univerfally brooding in the heart 
of the United ftates. When once all dangers were re* 
ra9vcdj how would it be poffibic to prevent the breaking 
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out of fo many difcontents ? How would it be poffible ter 
keep attached to the fame centre fo many deluded and ex- 
afpetaUd minds ? Let the real friends of America refleft 
upon this, and they will find, that the only way to prevent 
dilturbances among the people, would be to leave upon 
their frontiers a powerful rival, always dilpofed to avail it* 
felfof their diflfeniions. 

Peace and fecunty are necefiary for monarchies; agita-^ 
tion aud a formidable enemy for republics. Rome flood 
in need of Carthage: and he who dellroyed the liberty of 
the Romans was neither Sylla nor Csslar ; it was the firfts 
Catoy when his narrow aruHtern fyftem of politics depraved v «: 
Rome of a rival, by kindling. in the fenabe thole flames which 
reduced Carthage to afhes. Venice herfelf, perhaps* would 
have loft her government and her law* four hundred year* 
algo, if ike had not had at her gates, and almoft under her 
walls, powerful neighbours, who might become her cno» 
mies or her mafters*. 

But according 1 to this fyftem, to What idea mq/k 
wbat degree of felicity, fplendour, and he formed cf the 
flrength, can the confederate provinces thirteen cenfedsr^ 
attain in procefa of time l atedprovinces. 

In this place, to form a proper judg¬ 
ment, let us begin by fetting alkie that intereft which all 
men, flaves not excepted, have taken in the generous efforts 
of a nation, which expofed itfelf to ail calamities in order 
to be free. The name of liberty is fo alluring, that all 
thofe who fight for it are fure of obtaining our fecret wifhea 
in their favour. Their caufe is that of the whole human 
race, and becomes our own. We avenge ourfelves of our 
cJppreflors, by venting at leafl freely our hatred agaiuft 
foreign oppreffors. At the noife of thefe chains that arc 
breaking, it feerns to us that ours are going to become 
lighter ; and for a few moments we think we breathe a 
purer air, when wc learn that the uni verfe reckons fome ty¬ 
rants lefs. Befides, thefe great revolutions of liberty ar* 
lefltms to defpots. They warn them not to reckon upon 
too long a continuance of the people's patience, and upon 
eternal impunity. So, where fociety and the laws avenge 
themfclves of the crimes of individuals, the good man 
^hopes that the punifhment of the guilty may prevent the. 
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commiffion of frefh crimes. Terror fometimes fupplies the 
place of juftice with regard to the robber, and of con- 
fcience with regard to the affaflin. Such is the fource of 
the great concern we take in every war for liberty. Such 
hath been that with which the Americans have infpired us. 
Our imaginations have been heated in their favour. We 
have taken a part in their vidories and their defeats. The 
fpirit of juftice, which delights in compenfating former ca¬ 
lamities by future happinefs, is pleafed with the idea, that 
this part of the New World cannot fail to become one of 
the moft flourifhing countries on the globe. It is even fup- 
pofed that Europe may one day find her matters in her 
children. Let us venture to refift the torrent of opinion, 
and that of public enthufiafm. Let Us not fuffer ourfelvcs 
to be milled by imagination, which embeilifhes every thing, 
and by fentiment, which delight? in forming illufions, and 
which realizes every hope. It is our duty to combat all 
prejudices, even thofe which are moft; confonant to the 
willies of our hearts. Above ail things, it behoves us to be 
true, and not to betray that pure and upright confcience 
which prefides over our writings, and didates our judg¬ 
ments. At this moment, perhaps, we (hall not be believed ; 
but a bold conjedure, which is confirmed at the end of fe- 
veral centuries, does more honour to the hiftorian, than a 
long ferics of fads, the truth of which cannot be conteft- 
ed : and I do not write for my contemporaries alone, who 
will only furvive me a fmall number of years. When a few 
more revolutions of the fun are patted, both they and I 
fhall be no more. But I deliver up my ideas to pofterity 
and to time. It is theirs to judge me. 

The fpace occupied by the thirteen republics, between 
the mountains and the fea, is no more than fixty-feven fca 
leagues ; but their extent upon the coaft, in a dired line, 
is three hundred and forty-five, from the river of Sanda 
Crux to that of Savannah. 

The lands in that region are almoft generally bad, or at 
leaft indifferent. 

Scarce any thing but maize grows in the four moft north¬ 
ern colonies. The only refburce of the inhabitants is fifh- 
ing, the annual prodi. je of which doth not amount to more 
than 6,oco,coo of livrcs [250,0001.] 

Corn is the principal fupport of the provinces of New. 
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York, the Jerfey9, and Pennfylvania. But the foil hath 
degenerated fo rapidly, that an acre, which formerly* 
yidded.fixty bufhels of wheat, very feldom produces even 
twenty at prefent. 

Though the lands of Maryland and of Virginia be much 
fuperior to all the reft, yet they cannot be deemed extreme¬ 
ly fertile. The ancient plantations yield no more than oUc 
third of the tobacco which was formerly gathered. It 1*8 
not pofllblc to make any new ones ; and the planters have 
been reduced to the neccflity of turning their labours to¬ 
wards other objeCls. 

North Carolina produces fome grain, but of fo inferior 
a quality, as to be fold in all markets twenty-five or thirtv 
per cent, cheaper than the others. 

The foil of South Carolina and of Georgia is perfectly 
even, as far as fifty miles from the ocean. The excelllve 
rains which fall there, not finding any outlet, form numer¬ 
ous moraffes, where rice is cultivated to the great detriment 
of the freemen and of the flaves employed m this culture. 
In the intervening fpaces between thefe large bodies of wa¬ 
ter, fo frequently met with, an inferior kind of indigo grows, 
which mult be tranfplanted every year. In the elevated 
part of the country nothing is to be found except barrel* 
fands and frightful rocks, interfe&ed at great diftanc?e 3 by 
pafture grounds of the nature of rulhes. 

The Englifh government, convinced that North Ame¬ 
rica would never enrich them by its natural productions, 
employed the powerful incentive of gratuities, in order to 
produce in that part of the New World flax, vines, and 
iilk. The poornefs of the foil difconcerted the firft of thefe 
views, the defeCI of the climate prevented the fuccefs of 
* the fecond, and the want of hands did not permit the third 
to be purfued. The fociety eftablilhed in London for the 
encouragement of arts was not more fortunate than admi- 
niftration. Their benefactions did not bring forth any of 
the objeCIs which they had propofed to the activity and 
induftry of thofc countries. 

Great Britain was obliged to be contented with felling 
every year to the countries we are fpeaking of to the 
amount of about 50,000,000 livres [21083,333b 6s. 8d.] 
of merchandize. Thofe by whom they were confumed de¬ 
livered to her exclpfivcly their indigos, their iron, their 

F 2 
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tobacco, and their peltries* They alfo delivered to her all 

t e money and rough materials which they had received 
ana the reft, of the globe in exchange for their graija, their 
fjfh, their rice, and their fait provifions. 

The balance, however, was always fo unfavourable to 
them, that, at the beginning of the troubles, the colonies 
were indebted one hundred and twenty, or one hundred 
and thirty,millions of livres [from5,000,0001^05,416,666L 
13s. 4d.] to the mother country j and they had no fpecie 
in circulation. 

Notwithstanding thefe difad vantages, there had been fuc- 
ceflively formed in the midft of the thirteen provinces a po¬ 
pulation of two millions nine hundred eighty-one thoufand 
fix hundred and feventy-eight per funs, including four hun¬ 
dred thoufand negroes. New inhabitants were conftantly 
driven there by oppreffioa and intoleration. The unfortu¬ 
nate have been deprived of this refuge by war; but peace 
will reftore it to them again ; and they will refort there ia 
greater numbers than ever. Thefe who fhall go there with 
plans of cultivation, will not have all the fatisfa&ioo they 
may expeft, becaufe they will find all the good, and even 
the indifferent, lands occupied, and that fcarcc any thing 
remains to offer them, except barren fands, unwholefome 
inoraffes, or deep mountains. The emigrations will be 
more favourable to manufa&urcrs and to artifts, though 
perhaps they will gain nothing by changing their country 
and their climate. 

It cannot be determined without raihnefs what will one 
day be the population of the United dates. This calcu¬ 
lation, generally very difficult, becomes impra&icable in a 
legion where the lands degenerate very rapidly, and where 
re produdtion is not in proportion to the labours and expen* 
ces bellowed upon them. It will be a confiderable thing, 
if ten millions of men can ever find a certain fubfiftence m 
thefe provinces, and even then the exports will be reduced 
to little or nothing; but internal induftry will fupply the 
place of foreign induftry. The country will nearly be able 
to fupply its own wants, provided the inhabitaits know 
how to be happy by economy and in mediocrity. 

People in North America, let the example qf all the na¬ 
tions which have preceded you, and efpecially that of the 
mother country,, fern as a leffon to you. Dread the in- 
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fluence of g* which, with luxury, introduces corrup¬ 
tion of manners and contempt of the J^ws. Dread too 
unequal repartition of riches, which indicates a fmall num ¬ 
ber of wealthy citizens, and a multitude of citizens plung¬ 
ed in mifery ; from whence arifes the infolence of the 
former, and the degradation of the latter. Keep yourfelves 
free from the fpirit of conqueft. The tranquillity of an 
empire diminifhes in proportion as it extends itTelf. Have 
arms to defend fourfelves, but not to attack. Search for 
ai&ucncc and health in labour ; for profperity, in the cul¬ 
tivation of the lands, and in the manufa&mres of induftry ; 
for ftrength, in good manners and in virtue. Encourage 
the profperity of the arts and fcientces, which diftinguifh 
the* civilized, man from the favage* Attend, above all 
things, to the education of your children. Be convinced, 
that from public fchools come forth enlightened magi- 
ftrates, valiant and well-informed offers, good fathers, 
good hulbands, good brothers, good fnend s >, and honeff 
men. Wherever depravity of manners is obferved among 
the youth, the nation is upon its decline. Let liberty 
have a firm and unalterable bafis in the wifdom of your 
conftitutions, and let it he the everlafting cement which 
connects your provinces together. Eftablifh no legal pre¬ 
ference between the modes of divine worfhip. SuperfU-- 
tion is everywhere innocent, where it is neither prote&ed 
npr perfecuted ; ^nd may your duration, if pofiible, be long 
as that of the world I 

May this wifh be accomplished, and confole the prefient 
expiring race with the hopes that a better will fucceed to 
it ! $ut waving the confideration of future times, let US 
take a view of tne refult of three memorable a g e 5*j, pav¬ 
ing feen in the beginning of this work the Hate ormifery 
and ignorance in which Europe was plunged in the infancy 
of America, let us examine to what ftate the conqueft. of 
the New World hath led and advanced thofe that made it. 
This was the defign of a book undertaken with the hopes 
of being ufeful; if the end be anf\yered, the author will 
have dilcharged his di^ty to the a^c he lives ip, \q £o^ 
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BOOK XIX. 


W E are advancing in a career upon which we fliould 
not have entered without knowing the extent and 
the difficulties of it, and which we fhould feveral times 
have quitted, had we not been fupported by motives whicfc 
always make us forget the disproportion between our 
powers and the experiment. In the event of a conflagra¬ 
tion, we fometimes attempt and accomplish things wly’ch 
would deprefs our courage, were it not ftimulated by the 
danger, and which aftonifli it when the danger is over. Af¬ 
ter a battle, either won or loll, a military man faid at the 
fight of a mountain which he had climbed up in order to 
reach the enemy ; who would ever have done that, if 
there had not been a mufket-fhot to receive \ I was cer¬ 
tainly animated with the fame fentiment when I began this 
work, and it mull undoubtedly animate me iiill fince I con¬ 
tinue. 

We have firft defcribed the ftate of Europe before the 
difcovery «f the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

After this we have purfued the uncertain, tyrannical, 
and fanguinary, progrefs of the fettlements formed in thefc 
diftant regions. 

It now remains to unfold the influence which the inter- 
courfe eftablifhed with the New World has had upon the 
opinions, government, induftry, arts, manners, and hap- 
pincfs,*of the Old. X.et us begin by religion. 

Jiettgion, Had man uninterruptedly enjoyed complete 
felicity, had the earth latisfied of itfelf all the 
variety of his wants, it may be prefumed that much time 
would have elapfed before the fentiment of admiration and 
gratitude would have turned towards the gods, the atten¬ 
tion of that being naturally ungrateful. But a barren foil 
did not anfw^jr to his labours. The torrents ravaged the 
fields which he had cultivated. A burning Iky deftroyed 
his harvefts. He experienced famine $ he became acquaint* 
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cd with difeafe ; and he endeavoured to find ont the caufe 
of his mifery. 

To explain the mydery of his exidence, of his happinefs, 
and of his misfortune, he invented different fydems equally 
abfurd. He peopled the univerfe with good and evil fpi- 
rits; and fuch was the origin of polythcifm, the moft an¬ 
cient and the moil univerfal of all religions. From poly- 
theifm arofe manicheifm, the vediges of which will foil 
perpetually, whatever may be the progrefs of reafon. Ma- 
nicheifm iimplified, engendered deifm ; and in the midft of 
this diverfity of opinions there arofe a clafs of men medi¬ 
ators between heaven and earth. 

Then the regions of the earth were covered with altars: 
in one place the hymn of joy refounded, while in another 
were heard the complaints of pain ; then recourfe was had 
to prayer and to facrifice, the two natural modes of obtain¬ 
ing favour, and of deprecating anger. The harveft waa 
offered up ; the lamb, the goat, and the bull, were flain ; 
and the holy fod was even ftained with the blood of man. 

In the meanwhile the good man was often feen in adver- 
fity, while, the wicked, and even the impious man prof- 
pered ; and then the dodlrine of immortality was fugged- 
ed. The foulifc* freed from the body, either circulated 
among the different beings of nature, or went into another 
world to receive the reward of their virtues, or the punifh- 
ment of their crimes. But it is a problematical circiun- 
ftance, whether man became better on this account. It is 
certain, however, that from the inftant of his birth to that 
of his death, he was tormented with the fear of invifible 
powers, and reduced to a much more wretched date than 
that which he had before enjoyed. 

Mod legiflators have availed themfelves of this propenfity 
of the mind, to govern the people, and dill more to enflave 
them. Some have afferted, that they held from heaven the 
right of commanding ; and thus was theocracy or facred 
defpotifm edabliftied, the mod cruel and the mod immoral 
of all legiflations; that in which man, proud, malevolent, 
intereded, and vicious with impunity, commands man from • 
God 5 that in which there is* nothing jud or unjud, but 
what is either agreeable or difplcafing to him, or that Su¬ 
preme Being with whom he communicates, and whom be 
caufes to fpeak according to his paffions, in which it is a ^ 
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crime to examine his orders, and impiety to oppofe them ; 
in which contradictory revelations are fubftituied to reafon 
and conscience, which are reduced to hlcnce^by pwpdigiea 
or by enormous crimes; in which the nations, in a word, cam- 
not have any ideas concerning the rights of man* refpe&ing 
what is good and what is evil, becaufe they fcarch for the 
foundation of their privileges and of their duties, only id 
facred writings, the interpretation of which i» denied to 
them. 

If this kind of government had a more fublime origin in 
Palcftine, ftill it was not more extmpt than anywhere elle 
from the calamities which aeceffarily arife from it. 

Chriftianity fucceeded the Jewifh inftitution. The fub- 
jeftion that Rome, irtiftrcfs of the world, was under to the 
raoft favage tyrants; the dreadful mileries, which the luxury 
of a court and the maintenance of armies had occafioned 
throughout this vaft empire under the reigns of the Neroa ; 
the fuccefiive irruptions of the barbarians, who difment- 
bered this great body ; the lofs of provinces, either by re¬ 
volt or invafiou ; all thefe natural evils had -already prepar¬ 
ed the minds of men for a new religion, and the changes 
in politics mud neceffarily have induced an innovation in 
the form of worfhip. In paganifm, whidjf had exifted foe 
fa many ages, there remained only the fables to which it 
owed its origin, the folly or the vices of it$ gods, the 
avarice of its priefta, and the infamy and licentious condud 
of the kipgs who fupported them. Then the people, def- 
pairing to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
recourfe to heaven for protection. 

Chriftianity appeared, and afforded them comfort, at 
the fame time that it taught them to fuffer with patience* 
While the tyranny and licentioufnefs of princes tended to 
the deftrudion of paganifm as well as to that of the em¬ 
pire, the fubjeds, who had been oppreffed and fpoiled, and 
who had embraced the new do&rines, were completing its 
ruin by the examples they gave of thofe virtues, which al¬ 
ways accompany the zeal of new-made profelytee. But a 
religion that arofe in the midtt of public calamity muft nc- 
ccffarily give its preachers a cpnjiderable influence over the 
unhappy perfons who took refuge in it. Thus the po^yer 
the clergy commenced, as it were, with the gofpeh , 
Etoouhe remainrof* pagan fuperftitions and pbilofopkic 
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fe&8, a cod* of rites and tenets was formed, which the fim* 
plicity of the primitive chriftians fan&ified with teal and 
affefting piety ; hut which at the fame time left the feed# 
of debates and controverfies, from whence aroie a variety of 
paffions difguifed under, and dignified with, the name of 
zeal. Tbefe diffenfions produced fchools, do&ors, a tri* 
feunal, and a hierarchy. Chriftianity had begun to be 
preached by a fet of fiihermen, deftitute of every know¬ 
ledge but that of the gofpel; it was entirely eftabliffied by 
biihops who formed the church. After this it gained 
ground by degrees, till at length it attradled the notice of 
the emperors. Some of thefe tolerated chriftianity, either 
from motives of contempt or humanity; others perfecuted 
it. Perfection haftened its pragrefs, for which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and proscription, clemen¬ 
cy and rigour, were all equally advantageous to it. The 
fenfe of freedom, fo natural to the human mind, induced 
many perfons to embrace it in its infancy, as it has made 
others reject it fince it has been eftablifhed. This fpirit of 
independence, rather adapted to truth than to novelty, 
would neceflarily have induced a multitude of perfons of 
all ranks to become converts to chriftianity, if even tire 
chara&ers it bore had not been calculated to iafpire vener¬ 
ation and refped. 

Paganifm, unmalked by philofophy, and brought inta 
diferedit by the fathers of the church, with a Sufficient 
number of temples, but with priefts who were not rich, 
fank from day to day, and gave way to the new form of 
worlhip.. This penetrated into the hearts of the women by 
devotion, which is fo naturally allied to tendernefs, and in¬ 
to the minds of children, who are fond of prodigies, and 
even of the moil rigid morality. Thus it was introduced 
into courts, where every thing which can become a paffioa 
is certain of finding accefs. A prince, who bathed in the 
blood of his family, had, as it were, fallen afleep in the 
amis of impunity ; a prince, who had great crimes and' 
great wcaknefies to expiate, embraced chriftianity, which 
forgave him every thing on account of his zeal, and to 
which he gave up every thing, in order to be freed from 
bis remorfe. 

Conftantine, in dead of uniting the priefthood to the 
crown, when he was converted to chriftianity, as they 
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had been united in the perfons of the pagan emperors, 
granted to the clergy fuch a fhare of wealth and authority, 
and afforded them fo many means of future aggrandisement, 
that thefe blind conceffions produced an ecclefiaftical def- 
potifm entirely new. 

Profound ignorance was‘the moft certain fupport of this 
afcendency over the minds of men. The pontiffs of Rome 
diffufed this ignorance, by oppofmg every kind of pagan 
erudition. If from time to time fome efforts were made to 
difpel this obfeurity, they were extinguifhed by capital 
puniffiments. 

While the popes were undeceiving the minds of men re- 
fpe&ing their authority, even by the abufe they made of 
it, knowledge was palling on from the eaft to the weft. 
As foon as the mafterpieces of antiquity had revived the 
tafte for ufeful ftudy, reafon recovered fome of the rights 
which it had loft. The hiftory of the church was invefti- 
gated, and the falfe pretenfions of the court of Rome were 
difeovered. Part of Europe (hook off the yoke. A monk 
fet almoft all Germany, and almoft the whole north, fiee 
from it; a prieft, fome provinces of France; and a king, 
all England, for the fake of a woman. If other fovereigns 
firmly maintained the catholic religion throughout their 
poffeflions, it was, perhaps, becaule it was more favour¬ 
able to that blind and paffive obedience which they require 
from their people, and which the popilh clergy have al¬ 
ways preached for their own interefts. 

In the meanwhile, the defire, on one hand, of preferr¬ 
ing the pontifical authority, and the wi(h of deftroying it 
on the other, have produced two oppofite fyftems. The 
catholic divines have undertaken, and even fucccfsfully, to 
prove that the holy books are not of themfelves the touch, 
ltone of orthodoxy. They have demonftrated, that, fince 
the firft preaching of the gofpel to our times, the ferip- 
tures, differently underftood, had given rife to the moft 
oppofite, the moft extravagant, and the moft impious opi- 
n:ons; and that with this divine word, the moft contra, 
didorv tenets may have been maintained, as long as in¬ 
ward lentiment hath been the only interpreter of the re¬ 
velation. 

The writers of the reformed religion have fhewn the ab- 
furdity of believing, that one man alone was conftantly ins 
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fpircd from Heaven, upon a throne, or in a chair, in 
which the moil monftrous vices have been committed ; 
where difly ution was Tea ted by the fide of infpiration; 
where adultery and concubinage profaned the idols who 
were inverted with the chara&er, and with the name of 
f^n&ity ; where the fpirit of faifehood and of artifice dic¬ 
tated the pretended oracles of truth. They have demon- 
ftrated, that the church, affembled in council, and com- 
pofed of intriguing prelates, under the emperors of the 
primitive church, of ignorant and debauched ones, in the 
times of barbarifm and of ambition, and of oftentatious ones 
in the ages of fchifm; that fuch a church could not be 
more enlightened by fupernatural infpiration than the vicar 
of Jefus himfelf; that the fpirit of God did not more vifi- 
bly communicate itfclf to two hundred fathers of the coun¬ 
cil, than to the.holy father himfelf, who was often the mod 
profligate of men ; that Germans and Spaniards without 
learning, French without morals, and Italians without 
any virtue, were not fo well qualified for the fpirit of re¬ 
velation, as a fimple flock of peafants, who fincerely feek 
after God by prayer and by labour. In a word, if they have 
not been able to fupport their new fyftem in the eyes of 
reafon, they have at leall entirely deflroyed that of the an¬ 
cient church. 

In the midlt of thefe ruins, philofophy hath arifen, and 
Faid,—if the text of the feripture be not iufficiently clear, 
precife, and authentic, to be the foie and infallible rule of 
do&rine and of worfhip ; if the tradition of the church, 
from its firft inftitution to the times of Luther and Calvin, 
hath been corrupted with the manners of priefts, and of 
its followers; if the councils have doubted, Varied, and 
decided contradidforily in their aflemblies ; if it be unworthy 
of the Divinity to communicate its fpirit and its word 
to one Angle man, debauched in his youth, reduced to im¬ 
becility in his old age, fubjeft, in a word, to the paffions> 
the errors, atjyd the infirmities, of man : then, fay they, 
there is no firm and flable fupport for the infallibility of the 
chriftian faith ; confequently, that religion is not of divine 
inftitution, and God hath not intended that it (hould be 
eternal. 

This dilemma is very embarraffing. As long as the fenfe 
of the feriptutes (hall remain open to the conterts it hath 
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wr experienced, and that tradition fUall he a$ problem* 
atfcaj aa it hath appeared to be, from the immenfe labours 
of the clergy of different communions chriftfenjty can, 
have no fupport but from the civil authority, and the power 
of the magiftrate. The proper force of religion, which 
fubduts the mind, and retrains the conferee by convic¬ 
tion, will be wanting to it. 

Accordingly, thefe disputes have gradually led the na¬ 
tions which had fhaken off the yoke of an authority, con- 
fidcred till then as infallible, farther than it had been forq- 
feen. They h^ve almoft generally rejeded, from the an¬ 
cient mode of worfhip, wh^t was contrary to their reafon, 
anddiave only preferved a chriftianity dilengaged from all. 
myfteries. Revelation itfelf hath been abandoned in thefe 
regions, though at a later period, by feme men more bold,, 
or who thought themfelves more enlightened tbah the mul¬ 
titude- A manner of thinking, fe proud and independent* 
hath extended itfelf,. in procefs of time, to thofe dates 
which had remained fubjed to Rome. As in thefe coun¬ 
tries knowledge had made lefs progrefs and opinions ha4 
been more confined, licentioufnefs in them hath been eve¬ 
ned to its utmoll extent. Atbeifei, the fyllem either of 
a difeontented and gloomy fpirlt, which fees nothing but 
confufion in nature, or of a wicked man who dreads fu¬ 
ture vengeance, or of a fet of philosophers neither gloomy 
nor wicked, who vainly imagine they find in the proper¬ 
ties of eternal matter a fufficient caufe iot all the pheno¬ 
mena which excite, our admiration. 

By ao impulfe founded on the nature of religions them*' 
felves, catholicifm tends inceflantly to proteflantifm, pro- 
teftantifm to fecinianifm, focinjanifm to deifm, and deifrrv 
to feepticifm* Incredulity is become too general, to allo^ 
us to hope, with any degree of foundation, that the an¬ 
cient tenets can regain the afeendant which they enjoyed 
during fo many centuries. Let them be always freely fol¬ 
lowed, by fech of their fedators who are attached to them 
from conlcience, by all thofe who find matte? of confuta¬ 
tion in them* and by whom they incite to perform the 
dutfes of a citizen : but let all feds, the principles of which 
are not contrary to public order, find in general the fame in¬ 
dulgence. It would be confident with the dignity y as well, 
aa with the wifdom of all governments, to have the fame 
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moral code of religion, from which it fhould not be allows 
ed to deviate, and to give the reft up to difcuffians, k* 
which tfye tranquillity of the world was not concerned; 
This would be the fureft way of extinguifhing, infenftbly* 
the fanaticifm of the clergy and the enthufiafm of the 
people. 

‘It is partly to the difeovery of the New World that we 
'fhall owe that religious toleration which ought to be, and 
certainly will be, introduced in the Old. Perfecutioa 
would only haften the downfal of the religions that are now 
eftablifhed. Induftry and the means of information have 
now prevailed among the nations, and gained an influence 
that muft reftore a certain equilibrium in the moral and civil 
order of fociety : the human mind is undeceived with re¬ 
gard to its former fuperftitions* If we do not avail our- 
felvea of the prefent time to re-eftablifh the empire of rea^ 
foo, it muft necefTarily be given up to new fuperftitiona. 

Every thing has concurred, for thefe two laft centuries* 
tn exttngtjjfh that furious Zeal whfch ravaged the globe* 
T he depredations of the Spaniards throughout America 
have fhewn the world to what excels fanaticism may be car¬ 
ried. In eftablifhmg their religion by fire and fword 
through exhaufted Jand depopulated countries, they have 
rendered it odious in Europe ; and their cruelties have con¬ 
tributed to feparate a greater number of catholics.from the 
church of Rome, than they have gained converts to chrif* 
tianity among the Indians. The concourfe of perfons of 
all fe&8 in North America has necefTarily diffufed the fpirit 
of toleration into diftant countries, and put a flop to re* 
ligious wars in our climates. The fending of miffionaries 
has delivered us from thofe turbulent men, who might have 
inflamed our country, and who are gone to carry the fire¬ 
brands and fwords of the gofpel beyond the Teas. Navi¬ 
gation ghd long voyages have infenfibly detached a great 
number of the people from the abfurd ideas which fuperftition 
infpires. The variety of religious worfhips, and the differ¬ 
ence of nations, has accuftomed the moft vulgar minds to 
a fort of indifference for the objefl that had the greateft 
influence over their imaginations. Trade carried on be¬ 
tween perfona of the moft oppofite fe&s, has leffened that 
trligious hatred which was the caufe of their divilions. It 
hA* been found that morality and integrity )verc not incoa* 
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fiftcnt with any opinions whatever, and that irregularity of 
manners and avarice were equally prevalent everywhere; 
and hence it has been concluded that the manners of men 
have been regulated by the difference of climate and of go¬ 
vernment, and by focial and national intercH. 

Since an intcrcourfe has been eftablifhed between the two 
hemifphercs of this world, our thoughts have been lefs en¬ 
gaged about that other world, which was the hope of the 
few and the torment of the many. The diverfity and mul¬ 
tiplicity of obje&s induftry hath prefented to the mind and 
to the fenfes, have divided the attachments of men, and 
weakened the force of every fentiment. The characters of 
men have been foftened, and the fpirit of fanaticifm, as 
well as that of chivalry, mufl neceflarily have been extin- 
guifhed, together with all thofe ftriking extravagancies 
which have prevailed among people who were indolent and 
averfe from labour. The fame caufes that have produced 
this revolution in the manners, have yet had a more fudden 
influence on the nature of government. 

Government . Society naturally refults from popu¬ 

lation, and government is a part of the 
focial. date. From confidering the few wants men have, 
in proportion to the refources nature affords them, the lit¬ 
tle aflitlance and happinefB they And in a civilized ilate, in 
comparison of the pains and evils they are expofed to in it \ 
their defire of independence and liberty, common to them 
with all other living beings; together with various other 
reafons deduced from the conftitutions of human nature; 
from confidering all thefe circumfiances, it has been doubt¬ 
ed whether the focial Hate was fo natural to mankind as it 
has generally been thought. 

Infulated men have generally been compared to feparate 
fprings. If in the Hate of nature, without Inflation, 
without government, without chiefs, without magiflrates, 
without tribunals, and without laws, one of thefe fprings 
fhould clafh with another, cither the latter broke the form¬ 
er, or was broken by it, or they were both of them broken. 
But when, by colle&ing and arranging thefe fprings, one 
of tbofe enormous machines, called focieties, had been form¬ 
ed, in which, being Hretched one againfl the other, they 
a£l and re-aCl with all the violence of their particular ener- 
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gy, a real date of war was artificially created, and that of 
war diverfified by an innumerable multitude of interefts and 
opinions., The confufion was dill infinitely greater, when 
two, three, four, or five, of thefe terrible machines came 
to (hock each other at the fame time. It was then, that 
in the fpace of a few hours, more fprings were broken and 
de’ftroyed, than would have been in the courfe of twenty 
'centuries, either before or without this fublime inditution. 
Thus it is that the firft founders of nations are fatarized, 
under the fuppofition of an ideal and chimerical favage 
date. Men were never infulated in the manner here de¬ 
ferred. They bore within themfelves a germen of focia* 
blity, which was inceffantly tending to unfold itfclf. Had 
they been inclined to feparate, they could not have don© 
it; and fuppofing they could, they ought not; the defeds 
of their aflbeiation being compenfated by greater advan¬ 
tages. 

The weaknefs and long continuance of the infant date of 
man ; the nakednefs of his body, which has no natural efr 
vering like that of other animals; the tendency of his mind 
to perfedion, the neceflary confequence of the length of 
his life ; the fondnefs of a mother for her child, which is 
increafed by cares and fatigues, who, after fhe has carried 
it in the womb for nine months, fuckles and bears it in her 
arms for whole years; the reciprocal attachment arifing 
from this habitual connexion between two beings who re¬ 
lieve and carefs each other; the numerous figns of inter* 
courfe in an organization, which, befide the accents of the 
voice, common to fo many animals? adds alfo the language 
of the lingers, and of gedures peculiar to the human race ; 
natural events, which in a hundred different ways may 
bring together, or re-unite wandering and free individuals $ 
accidents and unforefeen wants, which oblige them to meet 
for the purpofes of hunting, fifhing, or even of defence; 
in a word, the example of fo many creatures that live coU 
leded together in great numbers, fuch as amphibious ani¬ 
mals and fea monders, flights of cranes and other birds, 
even infeds that are found in columns and fwarms: all 
thefe fads and reafons feem to prove, that men are by na¬ 
ture formed for fociety, and that they are the fooncr dif- 
pofed to enter into it, becaufe they cannot multiply great¬ 
ly under the torrid zone, unlcfs they be colledea into 
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wandering or fedeetary tribes ; nor can they diffufe them* 
Celves much under the other zones, without afFociating 
with their fellow-creatures* for the prey ami the fpoils 
which the necefiUiea of food and clothing require. 

From the necdfity of alFociation, arifea that of eftablifh- 
ing laws relative to the focial Hate ; that is to fay* of form- 
ing, by a combination of all common and particular in- 
ftin&s, oae general plan, that fhall maintain the coliedive 
body, and the majority of individuals* For if nature di- 
red man to his fellow-creature, it is undoubtedly by a con- 
fequenceof that univerfa! attradion which tends to the 
prefervation and reprodudion of the fpecies. All the pro- 
penfitiea which man brings with him. into fociety, and all 
the impreflions he receives in it* ought to be fubordinate 
to thLa ftrii impulfe. To live and to propagate being the 
deftiuation of every living fpecies, it mould feem. that fo~ 
ciety, if it be one of the firft principles of man, fhould con¬ 
cur in affifting this double eod of nature; and that inftifldr 
which xCttdb him to the focial ftate, flaonld tteceffarily di¬ 
ned all moral and political laws* fo as that they (hould be 
more durable, and contribute more to the happinefs of the 
majority of mankind. If, however, we conftder merely 
the effed, wc lhould think that the principal or Supreme 
hw of all fociety has been, to fupport the ruling power* 
Whence can arife this fmgidar contrail between the end 
and the means; between the laws of nature and thofe of 
politics ^ 

This is a qutftion to which it is difficult to give a pro¬ 
per anfwer, without forcing to one's felf juft notions of 
nature, and of the fucceflion of the feveral governments; 
and hiftory fcarce affords ivs any affiftance refpeding this 
great objed. All the foundations of the fociety at prefent 
are loft in the ruins of fome cataftrophe, fome natural re¬ 
volution. In all parts we fee men driven away by fubter- 
vanoous fires ©r by war, by inundations or by devouring 
infeds, by want or famine ; and joining again in fome un¬ 
inhabited corner of the world, or dii per ling and fpreading 
themhrlves over places already peopled. Police always 
ari£e& from plunder, and order from anarchy ; but in or¬ 
der to obtain fome conclu/ion which fhall be iatisfadory to 
reafon, th$fe momentary fhocks mull not be attended to* 
and cations muft be confidered in a ftationary and tranquil 
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date, in which the Angularities of government may appear 
^without contnoul. 

It hath been laid that there are two worlds, the natural 
and the moral. The more-extenfive the mind {hall become, 
and the more experience it {hall acquire, the more (hall we 
be convinced that there is but one, viz. the natural world, 
which leads every thing, when it is not oppofed by for¬ 
tuitous caufes, without which -we fhould conflantly have 
obferved the fame concatenation in thofe moral events 
which ftrike us with mod adonifhment, fach as the origin 
of religious ideas, the progrefs of the human mind, the dif- 
covery of truths, the fource and the fucceffion of errors, 
the beginning and the end of prejudices, the formation of 
Cocieties, and the periodical order of the fcveral govern* 
ments. 

All civilized people have been favages; and all favages, 
left to their natural impulfe, were deliined to become ci¬ 
vilized. A family was the flrft fociety, and the firft govern¬ 
ment was the patriarchal, founded upon attachment, obe- 
dience, and rcfpeft. The family is extended and divided ; 
oppofite interetls excite war3 between brothers, who dif- 
avow each other. One people takes up arms againft an¬ 
other. The vanquiihed become the {laves of the conquer¬ 
ors, who fhare among themfelves, their plains, their chil¬ 
dren, and their wives. The country is governed by a chief, 
by his lieutenants,, and by his foldiers, who reprefent the 
free part of the nation, while all the red is fubjc&ed to the 
atrocioufnefs and to the humiliations of fervitude. In this 
Hate of anarchy, blinded with jealoufy and ferocioufnefB, 
peace is foon didurbed. Thefe redlefs men march againd 
and exterminate each other. In procefs of time there re- 
. mains only a monarch, or a defpot under the monarch. 
There is a fhadow of judice ; legiflation makes fome pro¬ 
grefs ; ideas of property are unfolded; and the name of 
Have is changed into that of fubjed. Uftd«r the fupremc 
will of a defpot, nothing prevails but terror, meannefs, 
flattery, dupidity, and fuperdition. This intolerable fitu- 
'-ation ceafes, either by the affafimation of the tyrant, or by 
the diffolution ofcthe empire ; and democracy is railed up¬ 
on its ruins. It is then, for the firft time, that the facred 
name of one’s country is heard. It is then that man, bent 
jdown to earth, raifes his head, and appears in his dignity. 
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Then the annals of the nation are filled with heroic deeds. 
Then there are fathers, mothers, children, friends, fellow- 
citizens, public and domeftic virtues. Then the empire of 
the laws is eftablifhed, foars to its extremeil height, the 
fciences arife, and ufeful labours are no longer degraded. 

Unfortunately this (late of happinefs is only temporary. 
In all parts, revolutions in government fucceed each other 
with a rapidity fcarce to be followed. There are few coun¬ 
tries which have not experienced them all; and there is 
not any one which, in procefs of time, will not fulfil this 
periodical motion. They will all, more or lefs frequently, 
follow a regular circle of misfortunes and profperitie 9 , of 
liberty and flavery, of morals and corruption, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of fplendour and weafenefs ; they will all 
go through the feveral points of this fatal horizon. The 
law of nature, which requires that all Societies fhould gra¬ 
vitate towards defpotifm and diflolution, that empires 
fhould arife and be annihilated, will not be fufpended for 
any one of them. While, like the needle which indicates 
the conftant dire&ion of the winds, they arc either advanc¬ 
ing or going back, let us fee by what means Europe is ar¬ 
rived to that flate of civilization in which it now exifts. 

Waving any further account of the Jewifh government, 
unlefs jull to obferve, that this fingular nation hath main¬ 
tained its character, under all the vicifiitudes of its deftiny ; 
that the Jews, conquered, fubdued, difperfed, hated, and 
defpifed, have Hill remained attached to their nation ; that 
they have earned their annals, and their country with them, 
into all climates ; that whatever region they inhabit, they 
live in expe&ation of a deliverer, and die with their looks 
fixed upon their ancient temple ; let us pafs on to the ftates 
•of Greece. 

Thefe were founded by robberB, who deftroyed a few 
inonflers, and a great number of men, in order to become 
kings. It wi%*herc, that during a fhort fpace of time, at 
leaft if we date from the heroic ages, and m a narrow cir¬ 
cuit, we have a review of all the fpecies of governments, of 
ariftocracy, of democracy, of monarchy, or defpotifm, and 
of anarchy, which was only fufpended, without being ex- 
tinguifhed, by the approach of the common enemy. There 
it was that the imminent danger of flavery gave birth and 
^ability to patriotifm, which leads in it# train the origin of 
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all great talents; fublime inftance of all vices, and of all 
virtues; an infinite number of fchools of wifdom, in the 
midft of debauchery'; and fome models in the fine arts, which 
in all ages art will always imitate, but will never equal. 
The Greeks were a frivolous, pleafant, lying, and ungrate¬ 
ful, people; they were the only original people that have 
exifted, or perhaps will ever exift, upon the face of the 
earth. 

Rome, it is faid, was founded by people who efcaped 
from, the flames of Troy, or was only a retreat for fome 
banditti from Greece and Italy : but from this feum of the 
human race arofe a nation of heroes, the fcourge of all na¬ 
tions, the devoured of themfelves; a people more aftonifli- 
ing than admirable, great by their qualities, and worthy 
of execration by the ufe they made of them in the times of 
the republic; the bafeft and moft corrupt people under 
their emperors; a people, of whom one of the moft vir¬ 
tuous men of his age uled to fay : If the kings be ferocious 
animals, who devour nations, what kind of beaft mu ft the 
Roman people be who devour kings ? 

War, which, from all the great nations of Europe to¬ 
gether, had formed only the Roman empire, made thefc 
very Romans, who were fo numerous, become barbarians 
again. As the difpoiitions and manners of the conquering 
people are generally imprefled upon the conquered, thole 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of Rome at 
the period when it was diftinguilhed by its learning, now 
fank again into the darknefs of ftupid and ferocious Sy- 
thians. During ages of ignorance, when fuperior ftrength 
always gave the law, and chance or hunger had compelled 
the people of the north to invade the fouthern countries, 
the continual ebb and flow of emigrations prevented laws 
from being fettled in any place. As foon as a multitude 
of fmall nations had deftroyed a large one, many chiefs or 
tyrants divided each vaft monarchy into fapfttd fiefs. The 
people, who gained no advantage by the 'government of 
one, or of feveral fnen, were always opprefled and tramp¬ 
led upon from thefe difmemberings of the feudal anarchy. 
Petty wars were continually kept up between neighbouring 
to^vns, inftead of thofe great wars that now prevail between 
nations. 
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Id the meanwhile, a continual ferment led the nations 
to eftablifti themfelves into fome regular andconfiftent form 
of government. Kings were defirous of railing themfelves 
upon the ruins of thole individuals, or of thofe powerful 
bodies of men, by whom the commotions were kept up; 
and to affe& this, they had recourse to tlve abidance of the 
people. They were civilized, poliihed, and more rational 
laws were given them. 

Slavery had opprefled their natural vigoOr, property re- 
ftored it, and commerce, which prevailed after the difco- 
very of the New World, increafed all their powers, by ex¬ 
citing univerfal emulation. 

Thefe changes were attended with a revolution of an¬ 
other kind. The monarchs had not been capable of ag¬ 
grandizing their power without diminilhiug that of the 
clergy, without favouring religious opinions, or endeavour¬ 
ing to bring them into diferedit. Innovators, who ven¬ 
tured to attack the church, were fupported by the throne. 
From that time, the human underftanding was ftrengthen- 
ed by exerting itfelf againft the phantoms of imagination, 
and recovering the path of nature and of reafon, difeover- 
ed the true principles of government. Luther and Colum¬ 
bus appeared; the whole univerfe trembled ; and all Eu¬ 
rope was in commotion: but this llorm left its horizon 
clear-for ages to come. The former awakened the under- 
itandings of men, the latter excited their adiivity. Since 
they have laid open all the avenues of induilry and freedom, 
moll of the European nations have attended with fome 
fuccefs to the corre&ion or improvement of Iegiflation, 
upon which the felicity of mankind entirely depends. But 
this fpirit of information hath not yet reached the Turks. 

The Tarks were not known in Afia till the beginning 
of the thirteenth century j at which time the Tartars, of 
whom they were a tribe, made frequent excuriions upon 
the territories^^be eaftern empire, as the Goths had for¬ 
merly done in the weftern provinces. It was in 1300 that 
Ottoman was declared fultan by his Nation, who, living 
till then upon plunder, or felling their fervice to fome Aii- 
atic prince, had not yet thought of forming an independ¬ 
ent empire. Ottoman became the chief among thefe bar¬ 
barians, as a favage diftinguiflied by his bravery becomes a 
chief among his equals; tor the Turks at that time were 
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only a horde fixed in the neighbourhood of a people who 
were half civilized. 

Undcj this prince and his fucceflbrS, the Ottoman power 
was daily making frefh progrefs; nothing refilled it* Princes 
brought up in the midlt of camps, and born captains, ar¬ 
mies accuftomed to vi&ory bv continual wars, and better 
dilciplined than thofe of the chriftians, repaired the defeds 
'of a bad government. 

Conftantinople, taken by Mohammed in 14^3, became 
the capital of their empire; and the princes of Europe, 
plunged in ignorance and barbarifm, could only have op- 
pofed an inelfedual dike to this overflowing torrent, if the 
lirfl fuccefTors of Mohammed, at the head of a nation which 
Aill preferved the manners, the genius, and the difeipline, 
of its founders, had not been obliged to interrupt their ex¬ 
peditions in Poland, in Hungary, or upon the domains of 
the republic of Venice, in order to go fometimes into Afia, 
fometimes into Africa, either againfl rebellious fubjeds or 
turbulent neighbours. Their fortune began to fall off as foon 
as their forces were divided. Saccedes lefs rapid and leTa 
brilliant occafioned their armies to lofe that confidence 
which was the foul of their exploits. The reft of the em¬ 
pire, crufhed under the moft rigorous defpotifin, had not 
attained to any degree of fplcndour. It had acquired no 
real flrength from conquells, becaufe it had not known 
how to take advantage of them by prudent regulations. 
Deftroying in order to preferve, the conquerors had acquir¬ 
ed nothing. They reigned only over provinces laid wafte, 
and over the wrecks of the powers whom they had ruined. 

While a deceitful prosperity was preparing the fall of 
*the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolution was taking 
^.place in Chriftendom. The mlnd3 of men were beginning 
to be enlightened. Principles lefs extravagant were intro¬ 
ducing themfelves into Poland. Feudal government, the 
fertile fource of fo many calamities, and which had lafted 
for fo long a time, gave way in feveral dates to a more re¬ 
gular form of government. I11 other ftates it was gradually 
altered, cither by laws or by new cuftoms, with which 
fome fortunate circumftances obliged it to comply. • At 
length a power was formed in the neighbourhood of the 
Turks capable of redding them : I mean the accefiion of 
Ferdinand to the throne of Hungary. r l^his prince, mafter 
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of the poffefftons of the houfe of Aufttia in Germany, was 
befides certain, from his imperial crown* of powerful fuc- 
cours againtt the common enemy. , 

A military government tends to defpotifm 5 and recipro. 
cally in every defpotic government, the military man dif- 
pofes fooner or later of the fovereign authority. The 
prince, freed from all kind of law which might reftrain 
his power, doth not fail of abufing it, and foon commands 
over none but (laves, who take no kind of concern about 
his fate. He who oppreftes finds no defender, becaufe lie 
deferves none. His grandeur is without foundation. His 
own fears are awakened from the fame motives by which 
he hath excited terror in others. The ufe he makes of the 
militia againft his fubjeds, teaches this very militia what 
they can do againft hrmfelf. They try their ftrength, they 
mutiny, and they revolt. The want of power in the prince 
makes them infolent. They acquire a fpirit of fedition, 
and it is then that they decide of the fate of their matter 
and of his tnimfters. 

Soliman, informed by the internal commotions which 
had agitated the empire under the reigns of Bajazet II and 
Selim II, of the dangers which threatened himfelf and his 
fucceffors, thought that he could adopt no better expe¬ 
dient than to enad a law which deprived the princes of his 
houfe both of the command of the armies and of the go¬ 
vernment of the provinces. It was by burying in the ob- 
feure idleftefs of a fetaglio thofe to whom their birth gave 
any pretenfions to the empire, that he flattered himfelf he 
(hould remove from the janizaries every pretence of fedi- 
tion 5 but he was deceived. This bad policy ferved only 
to mcreafe the mlfchief of an evil that was perhaps (till 
greater. His fucceffors, corrupted by an effeminate £du<* 
cation, bore without authority the fword which had found¬ 
ed and had extended the empire. Ignorant princes, who 
had frequented none but women, and converfed with none 
but eunuchs, were invefted with an unlimited authority, 
the moll unparalleled abufe of which completed the hatred 
and mifery of therr fubjeds, and plunged them in an ab- 
folute dependence on the janizaries, become more ava¬ 
ricious and more untradable than ever. If fometimes, by 
chance, a fovereign was raffed to the throne, who was 
worthy of occupying it, he was driven from it by minifters, 
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e nemies of a mailer who was able to reftrain and examine 
their power, and penetrate into their conduct. 

Though the grand fignior pofTefiTes vaft domains, though 
the fitaation of his empire ought to intered him in the de¬ 
putes of the chriflian princes, he hath fcarce any influence 
in the general fyftem of Europe. This is the effedl of the 
ignorance prevailing among the miniflry of the Porte, of 
'their prejudices, of the unvariablenefs of their principles, 
of the other vices which flow from defpotifm, and which 
will perpetuate their bad policy ; for tyrants dread nothing 
fo much as novelty. They imagine that all is right; and 
in fadl nothing advances more rapidly towards perfeftion 
than defpotifm. The bed princes leave always a great deal 
of good to be done by their fucceffors, while the Mi def- 
pot fcarce ever leaves any evil for a fecond to do. Befides, 
how ihould a grand fignior, funk in the voluptuoufnefs of 
a feraglto, fufpeft that the adminiftration of his dominions 
is detedabk ? How is it poflible he fhould not admire the 
wonderful exa&nefs of the fprings, the prodigious harmony 
of the principles, and of the means which all concur to pro¬ 
duce that Angle and fuper-excellent end, his mod unlimit’d 
power, and the mod profound fervitude of his fubjedl 
None of them are warned by the fate of fo many of tht 
predeccflors, who have been either ftabbed or ftrangled. 

The fultahs have never changed their principles. Th 
feimitar, at Conftantinople, is dill the interpreter of tht 
koran. Though the grand fignior may not be feen com¬ 
ing in and going out of the feraglio, like the tyrant o 
Morocco, with a bloody head in his hand, yet a numeror 
cohort of fatellities is engaged to execute thefe hort ' 

> murders. The people fometimes mafTacrcd by their rule 
Sit 'other times afiMlinate the executioner in their turn 
but, fatisfifcd with this temporary vengeance, they thin 
not of providing for their future fafety, Or for the happ 
nefs of their potterity. • Eaftern nations will not be at th 
trouble of guarding the public fafety by laws, which it is 
laborious talk to form, to fettle, and to preferve. If thei 
tyrants carry their oppreflions or cruelties too far, the he* 
of the vizir is demanded, that of the defpot is ftricken ofi 
and thus public tranquillity is reftored. This remonftrancr 
which fhould be the privilege of the whole nation, is only 
that of the janizaries. Even the mod powerful men m tb£ 
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kingdom have not the lead idea of the right of nations. 
As perfonal fafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 
a mean and abje£t condition, the chief families pr r ide them* 
felves in the very danger they are expofed to from the go¬ 
vernment. A bafhaw will tell you, that a man of his rank 
is not deftined, like an obfeure perfon, to finifh his days 
quietly in his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whofe hufbands have been juft ftrangled, exulting that they 
have been deftroyed in a manner fuitable to their rank. 

Jt is to this pitch of extravagance that men are led, when 
tyranny is confecrated by religious ideas, which fooner or 
later it mud be. When men ceafe to take pride in their 
chains in the eyes of the deity, they look upon them with 
contempt, and fa on proceed to break them. If the apo- 
iJifafis of the tyrants of Rome had not been a farce, Ti¬ 
berius would not have been {lifted, nor would the murders 
committed by Nero have been avenged. Opprefllon, au- 
thorifed by heaven, infpires fuch a contempt for life, that 
it induces the Have to take pride even in his abjetft ftate. He 
is vain of becoming in the eyes of his mafter a being of fuf- 
ficient importance, that he fhould not difdain to put him to 
death. What difference is there between man and man ? 
A Roman will kill himfelf for fear of owing his life to his 
equal; and the muffulman will glory in the fentence of 
death pronounced againft him by his mafter. Imagina¬ 
tion, which can meafure the diftance of the earth .from the 
firmament, cannot comprehend this. But what is ftillmore 
furprifmg is, that the affaffination of a defpot,fo profound¬ 
ly revered,, far from exciting horror, doth not make the 
leaft impreflion. The man who would have joyfully offer¬ 
ed him his own head a few minutes before, beholds without 
emotion his mafter ftriken off by the feimitar. His indif¬ 
ference feems to fay, that, whether the tyrant be dead or 
alive, he cannot fail of the honour of being ftrangled under 
his fucceffof. 

The Rufiians and the Danes do nGt entertain the fame 
prejudices, though fubjtft to a power equally arbitrary; 
becaufe thefe two nations have the advantage of a more 
tolerable adminiftration, and of forne written law3 They 
can venture to think, or even to fay, that their govern¬ 
ment is limited ; but have never been able to perfuade any 
enlightened man of the truth of their affertien. While the 
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fovereign makes and annals the laws, extends or reltrains 
them, and permits or fufpends the execution of them at 
pleafure^ while his palfion9 are the only rule of his cor.- 
du& ; while he is the only, the central being to whom every 
thing tends ; while nothing is either juft or unjuft but what 
he # makes fo ; while his caprice is the law, and his favour 
the flandard of public efteem ; if this be not defpotifm, 
what other kind of government can it pofJibly be ? 

In fuch a ftate of degradation, what are men ? Enflavcd 
as they are, they can fcarce venture to look up to heaven. 
T^icy are infenfible of their chains, as well as of the fhame 
that attends them. The powers of their minds, extinguifh- 
ed in the bonds of flavery, have not fufficient energy to 
difeover the rights infeparable from their exiftence. It 
may be a matter of doubt whether thefe Haves be not ns 
Culpable as their tyrants, and whether the fpirit of liberty 
may not have greater reafonto complain of the arrogance of 
thofe who invade her rights than of the weaknefs of thofe 
who know not how to defend them. 

It hath, however, been frequently afferted, that the mod 
happy form of government would be that of a juft and en¬ 
lightened defpotic prince. The abfurdity of this is evi¬ 
dent; for it might ealily happen that the will of this abfo- 
lute monarch might be in direfl oppofitiop to the will of 
his fubje&s. In that cafe, notwithstanding all hisjuftice 
and all bis abilities he would deferve cenfure to deprive 
them of their rights, even though it were for their own b> 
ncfit. No man whatever is intitled to treat his fellow- 
creatures like fo many beads. Bealls may be forced to 
exchange a bad pafture for a better ; but to ufe fuch com- 
puHion with men, would be an ad of tyranny. If they 
mould fay that they are very well where ti e/ are, or even 
if they fhould agree in allnv/ng that their fituition is a bad 
one, but that they choofe to flay in it, we may endeavour 
to enlighten them, to undeceive their, and to bring them 
to jailer notions by the means of periuafios but never bv 
thofe of compuhioru The heft of princes, who fhould 
even have done good agairift the general confent of his 
people, would be culpable, if it were only becaufe he had 
gone beyond his right. He would be culpable not only 
for t! e time, but even with regard toppfteritv ; for though 
fce might be juft and enlightened, vet his fuccelfo', without 
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inheriting cither hii abilities or his virtues, will certainly 
inherit bis authority, of #hich the nation will became the 
vidtirti. A Hrft defpot, juft, fteady, and enlightened, is a 
great calamity ; a fecond defpot, juft, fteady, and enlighten* 
ed, would be a Hill greater one 5 but a third, who fhould 
fucceed with all thefe great qualities, would be the mpft 
terrible fcourgt with which a nation could be affli&ed. It 
is poflible to emerge from a ftate of ftavery into which we 
may have been plunged by violence, but never from that 
into which we have been led by time and juftice. If the 
lethargy of the people be the forerunner of the lofs of tlfcir 
liberty, what lethargy can be more mild, more profound, 
and more perfidious, than that which hath laftcd during 
three reigns, and which hath been kept up by ads of kina*- 
nefs ? 

Let not therefore thefe pretended mafters of the people 
be allowed even to do good againft the general confent. Let 
it be confidtrcd, that the condition of thofe rulers is exa&Iy 
the fame as that of the cacique, who being afked, Whether 
he had any Haves ? anfwered : “ Slaves 1 I know but one 
iC Have in all my diftrid, and that is myfelf.” 1 

It is of fo much importance to prevent the eftablifhment 
of arbitrary power, and the calamities which are the infall¬ 
ible confeque^es of it, that it is impofiible for the defpot 
himfelf to remedy thefe great evils. Should he have been 
upon ti e throne for half a century ; fhould his adminiftra- 
t ion have been entirely tranquil; fhould he have had the 
mod extendve knowledge ; and fhould his zeal for the hap- 
pinefs of the people not have been one moment flackered ; 
Hill nothing would be done. The enfranchifement, 'or, 
what is the fame thing under another name, the civiliza¬ 
tion of an empire, is a long and difficult work. Before a 
nation hath been confirmed, by habit, in a durable attach¬ 
ment for this new order of things, a prince, either from 
inability, indolence, prejudice, or jealoufy, from a predf- 
ledion for ancient cultoms, or from a fpirit of tyranny, 
may annihilate all the good accomplifhed in the courfe of 
two or three reigns, or may ftiffer it to be ineffectual. All 
monuments therefore atteil, that the civilization of ftates 
have been more the effect of circumstances, than of the 
wiflom of fovereigns. All nations have changed from 
barbarifm to a ftate of civilization j and from a civilized 
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flate toharbarifin, till fomc unforcfeen caufeshaye brought 
them to that Level which they never pcrfc&ly maintain. 

Wc iqay, perhaps, be allowed to doubt, whether all thefe 
caufes concur with the effort* which are at prefect making, 
towards the civilization of Ruffia. 

# Ia the climate of this region very favourable to civiliza¬ 
tion and to population, which is fometimes the caufe and 
fometipiea the effe& of them ? Doth not the coldnefe of 
the climate require the prefervation of the large foreffa, 
and, consequently, muft not immenfe fpaces remain unirw 
habited ? As an exceflivc length of winter fufpends the 
labours for the fpacc of feven or eight months of the ^ar, 
doth not the nation, during this time of lethargy, devote 
itfelf to gaming, to whm, to debauchery, and to aja im- 
moderate ufe of fpiritous liquors ? Can good manners be 
introduced, notwithstanding the climate ? and is it poflible 
to civilize a barbarous people without manners ? 

Doth not the immenfe extent of the empire, which em¬ 
braces all kinds of climates, from the coldeft to the hotted,. 
oppofe a powerful obftacle to the legislator ? Could orae 
^nd the fame code fuit fo many different regions ; and is not 
the necefiity of having fevseral codes the fame thing as, the 
itnpoffibility of having only one ? Can any means be conr 
ceived of fubje&ing to one fame rule people who do not 
underftand each other, who fpeak feventeen or eighteen 
different languages, and who preferve, from times imme¬ 
morial, cuffoms and fuperftitions to which they are more at¬ 
tached than to their exilic nee ? 

As authority weakens, in proportion aa the fubje£U are 
diftant from the centre of dominion, is it poflible to be 
obeyed at a thoufand miles diftance from the fpot from 
Whence the commands are iffued J Should any body tell me 
that the matter is poflible by the influence of government, 
I (hall only reply by the fpeech of one of thefe indifereet 
delegates, who revealed what paffed in the minds of all the 
others : 44 God is very high ; the emperor is at a great 
44 diftance ; and I am mafter here.” 

As the empire is divided into two claffes of men, that of 
the mailers and that of the flave 9 , how can fuch oppofite 
interefts be conciliated ? Tyrants will never freely confent 
to the extin&ion of fervitude ; and in order to bring them 
to this, it would be neceftary to min or to exterminate, 
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them. But fuppofing this obftacle removed, how is it pof- 
iible to raife from the degraded ftate of flavery, to the 
fentiment and to the dignity of liberty, people who are fo 
entirely ftrangersto it, as to be either helplefs or ferocious* 
whenever they are releafed from their fetters \ Thefe dif¬ 
ficulties will certainly fuggell the idea of creating a third 
order in the ftate ; but by what means is this to be ac- 
complifhed ; and fuppofing the means diicovered, how 
many agea would it require to obtain any fenfible effed from 
them ? 

In expedition of the formation of this third clafs.of men, 
whiqji might, perhaps, be accelerated by colonifts invited 
from the free countries of Europe, it would be neceflary 
that an entire fecurlty fhould be eftablifhed, both with re- 
fped to perfons and to property ; and could fuch a fecurity 
t>e eftablifhed in a country where the tribunals are occupied 
by the lords alone ; where thefe fpecies of magiftrates re¬ 
ciprocally favour each other, where there can be no 
profecution againft them, or againll their creatures, from 
which either the natives or the foreigners can exped 
that the injuries they have received fhould be redrafted ; 
and where venality pronounces the fentence in every kind 
of conteft ? We fhall afk, whether there can be any civiliza¬ 
tion without juftice, and whether it be pofiible to ellablifli 
j till ice in fuch an empire ? 

* The towns are diftributed over an immenfe territory. 
There are no roads, and thofe which might be conltruded 
would be foon fpoiltd by the climate. Accordingly, de¬ 
flation is univerfal, when a damp winter puts a ftop to 
every communication. Let us travel over all the countries 
of the earth, and wherever we fhall find no facility of trad¬ 
ing from a city to a town, and from a village to a hamletj 
we may pronounce the people to be barbarians ; arid we 
fhall only be deceived refptding the degree of barbarifm. 
In this Hate of things, the greateft happinefs that could 
happen to a country of an enormous extent would be to be 
difmembered by fome great revolution, and to be divided 
intofeveral petty fovereignties, contiguous to each other, 
where the order introduced into fome of them would be 
diflfufed through the reft. If it be very difficult to govern 
properly a large civilized empire, muft it not be more fo to 
civilize a vaft and barbarous empire ? 

Toleration, it is true, fubfifts at Peterfburg, ardalmoft 
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fn an unlimited degree. Judaifm alone is excluded, be- 
caufe it hath been thought that its fe&ators were either too 
crafty, or too deceitful in trade, to expofe to their fnares a 
people who had not experience enough to preferve thern- 
felvcs from them. This toleration in the capital would be 
a great ftep towards civilization, if in the reft of the em¬ 
pire the people did not remain immerfed in the mod grofs 
fuperftitions ; and if thefe fuperflitions were not fomented 
by a numerous clergy, plunged in debauchery and ignorance, 
without being the lefs revered. How can a ftate be civiliz¬ 
ed without the interference of priefts, who are neceffarily 
prejudicial, if not ufeful? 

The high opinion that, according to the example of the 
Chinefe, the Ruffians have of themfelves, is another obftacle 
to reformation. They truly confider themfelves as the 
mod fenfible people upon the earth, and are confirmed in 
this abfuTd vanity by thofe among them who have vifited 
the reft of Europe. Thefe travellers bring back, or feign 
to bring back, into their country, the prejudice of their 
own fuperiority, and enrich it only with the vices which 
they have acquired in the divers regions where chance 
hath conduced them. Accordingly, a foreign obferver, 
who had gone over the greateft part of the empire, ufed 
to fay, that “ the Ruffian was rotten before he had been- 
**' ripe.” 

We might extend ourfelres more upon the difficulties 
which nature and cuftoms obftinatcly oppofe to the civiliza¬ 
tion of Ruffia. Let us examine the means which have 
been contrived to fucceed in it. 

Catharine hath undoubtedly been very well convinced, 
that liberty was the only fource of public happinefs : and 
/et, hath ffie really abdicated defpotic authority ? In read¬ 
ing attentively her inftnnftions to the deputies of the em¬ 
pire, apparently intruded with the formation of the laws, 
is any thing more found in them than the defire of altering 
denominations, and of U’ing called monarch, inftead of 
autocratrix ? of calling her people fubje&s, inftead of 
flaves ? Will the Ruffians, blind as they are, take the name, 
inftead of the thing, for any length of time ; ^nd will their 
chara&er be elevated, by this farce, to that great degree 
of energy with which it was propofed to infpire them ? 

A fovereign, however great his genius maybe, feldom 
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makes alterations of any confluence by himfelf, and flill 
more unfrequ^ntly gives them any degree of liability. He 
flands in need of afiiftance, and Ruffla can offer no other 
than that of fighting. Its foldiers are hardy, fober, inde¬ 
fatigable. Slavery, which hath infpired them with a con¬ 
tempt oflife, hath united with fuperflition, which hath in¬ 
fpired them with contempt of death. They aTe perfuaded, 
.that, whatever crimes they may have committed, their foul 
will afeend to heaven from the field of battle. But military 
men, if they defend the provinces, do not civilize them. 
In vain do we feek for ftatefmcn about the perfon of Ca¬ 
tharine. What fhe hath done of herfelf may be aftonifh- 
ing ; but who can be fubftituted to her, when fhe {hall be 
no more ? 

This princefs hath founded houfes, in which young 
people of both fexes are brought up with the fentiment of 
liberty. This will undoubtedly produce a different race 
from the preferrt. But are thefe cftablffhments founded 
upon a folid bafis ? Are they fuftained by themfelves, or by 
the fuccours which are inceffantly lavifhed upon them ? If 
the prefent reign hath feen tfie origin of them, will not the 
fucceeding reign fee them annihilated ? Aie they very 
agreeable to the great, who perceive the deflination of them ! 
Will not the climate, which difpofes of every thing, pre¬ 
vail at length over good principles? Will corruption fpare 
tliofe young people who are loft in the immenfity of the 
empire, and who are afTailed on all fides by bad morals ? 

There are a great number of academies of all kinds in 
the capital; and if thefe be filled by foreigners, will not thefe 
eftablilhmcnts be ufelefs and ruinous, in a country where 
the learned are not underftood, and where there is no em¬ 
ployment for artifts ? In order that talents and knowledge 
might thrive, it would be neceffary, that, being offsprings 
of the foil, they fhould be the efte& of a fuperabundant 
population. When will this population arrive to the pro¬ 
per degree of increafe, in a country where the flavc, to con- 
i'ole himfelf for the wretchednefs of his condition, may in¬ 
deed produce as many children as he can, but will care very- 
lit tfe about preferving them ? 

AH thofe who are admitted and brought up in the hof- 
pital recently eftablifhed for foundlings, are for ever emanci¬ 
pated from flavery. Their descendants will not fubmit to 
the yoke again ; and as in Spain there are old or new 
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chri&iane, fo in Ruffia there will be ol<J and new freemen. 
But the effe& of this innovation can only be proportioned 
to its continuance : and can we reckon upon the duration of 
any eilabliffiment, in a country where the fuccefiion to the 
empfre is not yet inviolably confirmed, and where the in- 
couftancy which is natural to an enflaved people brings oa 
frequent and fudden revolutions \ If the authors of thefe 
confpiracie6 do not form a body, as in Turkey, if they be 
a fet of infulated individuals, they are foon aflembled to¬ 
gether, by a fecret ferment and by a common hatred. 

During the laffi war, a fund was created for the ufe of 
all the members of the empire, even of Haves, By this idea 
of found and deep policy, the government acquired a capital, 
of which it ftood in great need ; .and it fheltered, as much 
a9 poffible, the vaifals from the vexations of their tyrants. 

It is in the natu’re of things, that the confidence with which . 
this paper money hath been received ftiould change, and 
be annulled. It doth not belong to a * defpot to obtain 
credit; and if fume fingular events have procured it to him, . 
it is a neccflary confeqqence that v fucceeding events will 
him lofe iu 

, Such are the difficulties which have appeared to us to - 
counteract the civilization of the Ruffian empire. If Ca- . 
tharine II ffiould fucceed in furmounting them, we fliail 
have made the moll magnifictent eulogium of her courage 
and her genius*, and perhaps the belt apology*. if.ihe fhouid . 
make fail in this great defign.. 

Sweden h fituated between Rdffia and Denmark. Let 
us examine the killory of its coniUtution, and.endcavour, if 
ppffible, to find~out the- nature of it. 

Nations that are poor arc almoft neceflarily warlike $ be- 
•caufe their poverty, the burthen of which they conflantly 
feel, infpires them fooner or latter with a defire of freeing 
themfekes from it; and this defire, in procefs of time, be¬ 
comes the geaeral fpirit of the nation, and the fpring of 
the government. . 

It only requires a fucceffion of fovereign6, fortunate in 
war, to change fuddenly the government of fuch a country, , 
from the ftate of a mild monarchy, to that of the moil ah- 
folute defpotifm. The monarch, proud of his triumph, . 
thinks he will be fuffered to do whatever he choofes, begins . 
to acknowledge no law,bat his will; and his foldiers, whom , 
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he hath led To often to vidory, ready to ferve him in all 
things, and againtl all men, become, by their attachment to 
the prince, the terror of their fellow-citizens. The people, 
on the other hand, dare not refufe the chains, when offered 
to them by him, who, to the authority of his rank, Joins 
that which he holds from their admiration and gratitude. 

The yoke impofed by a monarch who has conquered 
the enemies of tne ftate is ^certainly'tburthenfome ; but the 
fubjeds dare not fliake it off. It even grows heavier under 
fucceffors, who have not the fame claim to the indulgence 
of the people. Whenever any confiderable reverfe of for¬ 
tune takes place, the defpot will be left to their mercy. 
Then the people, irritated by their long fufferings, feldom 
fail to avail themfclves of the opportunity of recovering their 
rights. But as they have neither views nor plans, they 
quickly pafs from flavery to anarchy. In the m'idft of this 
general confufion, one exclamation only is heard, and that 
is, liberty. But, as they know not how to fecure to 
themfelves this ineflimable benefit, the nation becomes im¬ 
mediately divided into various fadions, which are guided 
by different interefls. 

If there be one among thefe fadions that defpairg of pre¬ 
vailing over the others, that fadion feparates itfelf from the 
reft, nnmindful of the general good ; and being more anxi¬ 
ous to prejudice its rivals than to ferve its country, it Tides 
with the fovereign. From that moment there are but two 
parties in the {fate, diftinguifhed by two different names, 
which, whatever they be, never mean any thing more than 
royalifls and anfiroyalifts. This is the period of great com¬ 
motions and confpiracies. 

The neighbouring powers ihen ad the fame part they 
have ever aded at all times, and in all countries, upon fimi- 
lar occafions. They foment jealoufies between the people 
and their prince ; they fuggeft to the fubjeds every polfible 
method of dtbafing, degrading, and annihilating, the fo- 
vereignty ; they corrupt even thofe who are nearefl the 
throne ; they occafion fome form of adminiftration to be 
adopted, prejudicial both to the whole body of the nation, 
which it impoverifhes under pretence of exerting itfelf for 
their liberty, anjd injurious to the fovereign, whofe preroga¬ 
tive it reduces to nothing. 

The monarch then meets with as many authorities op- 
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pofed to his, as there are ranks in the ftate. His will is 
then nothing without their concurrence. Aftemblies muft 
then bc # holdea, propofals made, and affairs of the leaft im¬ 
portance debated. Tutors are alfigned to him, as to a 
pupil in his nomage ; and thofe tutors are perfons whom 
he may always expeCl to find ill-intentioned towards him. 

But what is then the Hate of the nation ? The neigh- 
bouring powers have now ? by their influence, thrown every 
thing into confufion ; they have overturned the ftate, or 
feduced all the members of it by bribery or intrigues. 
There is now but one party in the kingdom, and that is the 
party which efpoufes the intereft of the foreign powers. 
The members of the factions are all diflemblers. Attach¬ 
ment to the king is an hypociify, and averfion for mon¬ 
archy another. They are two different malks to conceal 
ambition and avarice. The whole nation is now entirely 
compofed of infamous and venal men. 

It is not difficult to conceive what muit happen after 
this. The foreign powers that had corrupted the nation 
muft be deceived in their expectations. They did not per¬ 
ceive that they carried matters too far; that, perhaps, they 
a&ed a part quite contrary to that which a deeper policy 
would have fuggefted ; that they were deftroying the 
power of the nation, while they meant only to reftrain that 
of the fovereign, which might one day exert itfelf with all 
its force, and meet with no refiftance capable of checking 
it $ and that this unexpected effeft might be brought about 
in an inftant, and by one man. 

That inftant is come ; that man hath appeared and all 
thefe bafe creatures of adverfe powers have proftrated them- 
felves before him. He told thefe men, who thought them- 
felves all powerful, that they were nothing. He told them, I 
am your mafter ; and they declared unanimoufly that he was. 
He told them, thefe are the conditions to which I would 
have you fubmit; and they anfwered, we agree to them. 
Scarce one diffenting voice was heard among them. It is 
impofiible for any man to know what will be the confe- 
quence of this revolution. If the king will avail himfelf of 
thefe circumftances, Sweden will never have been governed 
by a more abfolute monarch. If he be prudent; if he un- 
derftand that an unlimited fovereign can have no fubjedls, 
hecaufe he can have no perfons under him poffdTed of 
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property ; and that authority can only be exerted over 
tliofe who have fome kind of property; the nation may, 
perhaps, recover its original chara&er. Whatever may be 
his defigns or his inclinations, Sweden cannot poffibly be 
more unhappy than fhe was before. 

Poland, which has none but (laves within, and there¬ 
fore deferves to meet with none but oppreffors without, dill 
preferves, however, the lhadow and the name of liberty. 
This kingdom is, at prefent, no better than, all the Euro¬ 
pean dates were ten centuries ago, fubjeCI to a powerful 
ariftocracy, which ele&s a king, in order to make himfub- 
fervient to its will. Each nobleman, by virtue of his feudal 
tenure, which*he preferves with his fword, a6 his anceftors 
acquired it, holds a perfonal artd hereditary authority over 
his vaflals. The feudal government prevails there in all the 
force of its primitive inftitution. It is an empire compofed 
of as many dates as there are lands. All the laws are fettled, 
there, and all refolutions taken, not by the majority, but 
by the unanimity of the fuffrages. Upon felfe notions of 
right and perfection, it has been fuppofed that a law was 
only juft when it was adopted hy unanimous confent; be- 
caufe it has undoubtedly been thought, that what was 
right would both be perceived and put in practice by all; 
two things that are impolfible in a national aftemhly. But 
can we even aferibe fuch pure intentions to a fet of tyrants ? 
For this conftitution, which boafts the title of a republic, 
and profanes it, is only a league of petty tyrant 9 again ft the 
people. In this country, every one has the power to re* 
ftrain, and no one the power to aCl. Here the will of each 
individual may be in oppofition to the general one ; and 
here only t a fool, a wicked man, and a madman, is fure to 
prevail over a whole nation. 

In this ftate of anarchy, there is ^ perpetual ftruggk be¬ 
tween the great and the monarch. The former torment 
the chief of the eftate by their avidity, their ambition, and 
their miftruft; they irritate him againft liberty, and compel: 
him to have recourfe to intrigue. The prince, on his part* 
divides in order to command, feducea in order to defend 
himfelf, and oppofes artifice to artifice in order to maintain 
himfelf. The factions ar$ inftamed, difeord throws every 
thing into confufion, and the provinces are delivered up to 
fire, to fword, and to devaluation. If the confederacy 
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ihould prevail, he who fhould have governed the nation is 
expelled from the throne, or reduced to the moll ignomi¬ 
nious dependence. If it Ihould be fubdued, the fovereign 
reigns only over carcafes. Whatever may happen, the fate 
of the multitude experiences no fortunate revolution. Such 
of thefe unhappy people who have efcaped from famine and 
carnage continue to bear the chains with which they were 
cru filed. 

If we go over thefe vaft regions, what (hall we fee in 
them ? The regal dignity, with the title of a republic ; 
the pomp of the throne, with the inability of infuring obe¬ 
dience ; the extravagant love of independence, with all the 
meannefs of flavery ; liberty, with cupidity ; laws, with 
anarchy ; the mod exceilive luxury, with the greateft indi¬ 
gence ; a fertile foil, with fallow lands; a tafte for all the 
arts, without any one of them. Such are the enormous 
contrails Poland will exhibit. 

It will be found expofed to every danger. The weakeft 
of its enemies may enter with impunity, and without pre¬ 
caution, upon its territory, levy contributions, deftroy the 
towns, ravage the country places, and maffacre or carry off 
the inhabitants. Deftitute of troops, of fortrdTes, of artillery, 
of ammunition, of money, of generals, and totally ignorant 
of military principles, what defence could it think of mak¬ 
ing ? With a fufheient population, with fufficient genius 
and refourccs to appear of fomc confeqoence, Poland is be¬ 
come the opprobrium and the fport of nations. 

If turbulent and enterpnfing neighbours had not yet 
invaded its poffeffions ; rf they had been fatfsfied with lay¬ 
ing it wafte, with di&ating to it, and with giving it kings ; 
it is becanfe they were continually miftrultful of each other, 
but particular circumfbances have united them. It was re¬ 
ft rved for our days to fee this Hate torn in pieces by three 
powerful rivals, who have appropriated to themfelvcs tliofe 
provinces that were moft fuitable to them, while no power 
of Europe hath exerted itfelf to prevent this invafion. It 
is in the mfdfh of the fecurity of peace, without rights, 
without pretenfions, without grievances, and without a 
fhadovv or juftice, that the revolution hath been accomplifh- 
ed by the terrible principle of force, which is, unfortunate¬ 
ly, the beft argument of kings. How great Poniatowfki 
would have appeared, if, when he faw the preparatives for 
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this divifion, he had prefented himfelf in the midft of the 
diet, and there abdicating the marks of his dignity, had 
proudly faid to his nobles afTembled,—“ It is your choice 
“ that hath raifed me to the throne. If you repent of it* 
“ I reiign the royal dignity. The crown whieh you have 
“ placed upon my head, let it devolve to any one whom 
4< you (hall think more worthy of it than me : name him, 
<l and I will withdraw. But if you perfid in your former 
“ oaths, let us light together to favc our country, or let 
“ us perifh along with it.” I appeal to the dividing 
powers, whether fo generous a ftep would not have faved 
Poland from ruin, and its prince from the difgrace of hav¬ 
ing been its lad fovereign. But fate hath determined the 
matter otherwife. May this crime of ambition turn out 
to the advantage of mankind ; and by prudently recurring 
to the found principles of good policy, may the ufurpers 
break the chains of the moll laborious part of their new 
fubje<fb! Thefe people, become lefs unhappy, will be 
more intelligent, more a6live, more affedionate, and more 
faithful. , 

In a monarchy, the forces and wills of every individual 
arc at the difpofal of one fingle man ; in the government 
of Germany, each feparate date conditutes a body. This is r 
perhaps, the nation that refembles mod what it formerly 
was. The ancient Germans, divided into colonies by im« 
menfe foreds, had no occafion for a very refined legiflation. 
But in proportion as their defendants have multiplied and 
come nearer each other, art has kept up in this . country 
what nature had edablifhed,—the feparation of the people' 
and their political union. The finall dates that compofe 
this confederate republic preferve the chara&er of the firft 
families. Each particular government is not always par¬ 
ental, or the rulers of the nations are not always mild and 
humane. But dill rcafon and liberty, which unite the 
chiefs to each other, foften the feverity of their dilpofitions 
and the rigour of their authority : a prince in Germany 
cannot be a tyrant with the fame fecurity as in large 
monarchies. 

The Germans, who are rather wariors than a warlike. 
people, becaufe they are rather proficients in the art of 
war than addicted to it from inclination, have been con-- 
ouered but once $ and it was Charlemagne who conquered,. 
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but could not reduce them to fubje&ion. They obeyed 
the man, who, by talents fuperior to the age he lived in,' 
hadTubcJued and enlightened its barbarifm ; but they (hook 
off the yoke of his fucceffors. They preferved, however, ‘ 
the title of emperor to their chief; but it was merely a ’ 
n^me, fmee, in fadl, the power refided, almod entirely in 
the barons who poffeffed the lands. The people, who in 
all countries have unfortunately always been enflaved, fpoil- 
ed, and kept in a (late of mifery and ignorance, each the 
tffe& of the other, reaped no advantage from the le- 
giflation. This Subverted that focial equality which does 
not tend to reduce all conditions and eftates to the fame de¬ 
gree, but to a more general diffufion of property ; and 
upon its ruins was formed the feudal government, the cha- 
la&ertdic of which is anarchy. Every nobleman lived in 
a total independence, and each people under the mod ab- 
folute tyranny. This was the unavoidable confequence of 
a government where the crown was eledlive. In thofe 
dates where it was hereditary, the people had at lead a 
bulwark and a permanent refuge againd opprefllon: The 
regal authority could not extend itfelf, without alleviating 
for fome time the fate of the vaffals, by diminidiing the 
power of the nobles. 

But in Germany, where the nobles took advantage of 
each interregnum to invade and to redrain the rights of 
the imperial power, the government could not but de¬ 
generate. Superior force decided every difpute between 
thofe who could appeal to the fword. Countries and 
people were only the caufes or the objedls of war between 
the proprietors. Crimes were the fupport of injuft ice. 
Rapine, murder, and conflagrations, not only became fre- 
• qiient, but even lawful. SuperAition, which had confe- 
crated tyranny, was compelled to redrain it. The church, 
which afforded an afylum to banditti of every kind, efta- 
bliflied a truce between them. The prote&ion of faints 
was implored to efcape the fury of the nobles. The afhes 
of the dead were only fufficient to awe the ferodioufnefs of 
thefe people ; fo alarming are the terrors of the grave, even 
to men of cruel and favage difpofitions. 

When the mind6 of men, kept in condant alarm, were 
difpofed to tranquillity through fear, policy, which avails 
itfelf equally of reafon and the paflions, of ignorance and 
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un^crftanding, to rule over mankind, attempted ro reform 
the government On the one hand, fevenu inhabitants in 
the countries, were ^nfranchifed ; and on the other, ex¬ 
emptions were granted in favour of the cities* A number 
of men in all parts were made free. The emperors, who* 
to fccufe their eledion even aVnong ignorant and ferocious 
princes, were obliged to difcover fome abilities and fome 
virtues, prepared the way for the improvement of the le- 
giflat ion. 

Maximilian improved the means of happinefs which time 
and particular events had concurred to produce in his age* 
He put an end to the anarchy of the great. In France 
and Spain, they had been made fubjed to regal authority ; 
in Germany, the emperors made them fubmit to the autho¬ 
rity of the laws. For the Cake of the public tranquillity, 
every prince is amenable to juftice. It is true, that thefelaws 
cftabliihed among princes, who may be confidered as lions, 
do not fare the people, who may be compared to Iambs: 
they are dill at the mercy of their rulers, who are only 
bound one towards another. But as public tranquillity 
cannot be violated, nor war commenced, without the prince 
who is the caufe of it being fubjed to [the penalties of a 
tribunal that is always open, and fupported by all the 
forces of the empire, the people are lets expofed to thofe 
hidden irruptions, and unForefeen hollilities, which, threat¬ 
ening the property of the fovereigns, continually endanger¬ 
ed the lives and fafety of the fubjeds. 

Why fbould not Europe be one day entirely fubjed to 
the fame form of government l Why fhould there not be 
the ban of Europe, as there is the ban of the empire ? 
Why {hould not the princes compofing fuch a tribunal, the 
authority of which fhould be consented to by all, and main¬ 
tained unanimoufly againil any one refradory member, 
realife the beautiful viiionary fyfiem of the Abbe St. Pierre ? 
Wiiy fhould not the complaints of the fubjeds be carried 
to this tribunal, as well as the complaints of one fovereign 
againft another ? Then would wifdom reign upon the 
earth. 

While this perpetual peace, which hath been fo long 
wifhed for, and which is flill at fuch a diftance, is expeded, 
war, which formerly eftablifhed right, is now fubjed to 
conditions that moderates its fury. The claims of huraa- 
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nity arc heard Aven in the mid# of carnage. Thus, Europe is 
mdcbtedfto Germany for the improvement of the legilktion 
in all ftffees; regularity and forms even in the revenge of 
nations j a certain equity even in the abufe of power ; mo¬ 
deration in the midtt of vi&ory j a check to the ambition 
of all potentates; in a word, frelh obftacles to war, and 
frefh encouragements to peace. 

This happy conftitution of the German empire has im¬ 
proved with the progrefs of reafon ever fmce the reign of 
Maximilian. Neverthelefs, the Germans themfelves com¬ 
plain, that, although they form a national body, diftinguifh- 
cd by the fame name, fpeaking the fame language, living 
under the fame chief, enjoying the fame privileges, and con¬ 
ceded by the fame friterefts, vet their empire has not the 
advantage of that tranquillity, that power and confideration, 
which it ought to have. 

The eaufcs of this misfortune are obvious. The ftrft is 
the obfcurity of the laws. The writings upon the jus pub • 
Hewn of Germany are numberlefa; and there are but few 
Germans who arc verfed in the conftitution of their coun¬ 
try. All the members of the empire now fend their repre- 
fentatives to the national aflembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there themfelves. The military turn, which is become 
uuiverfal, has precluded all application to bufinefs, fup- 
preffed every generous fentknent of patriotifm, and pH at¬ 
tachment to fellow-citizens. There is not one of the princes 
who has not fettled his court too magnificiently for his in¬ 
come, and who does not authorife the mod flagrant op- 
preffions to fupport this ridiculous pomp. In ftiort, nothing 
contributes to the decay of the empire fo much as the too 
extenfive dominion of fome of its princes. The fovereigns, 
Secome too powerful, feparate their private intereft from 
the general good. This reciprocal difunion among the 
hates, is the reafon that, in dangers which are common to 
all, each province is left to itfelf* It is obliged to fubmit 
to that prince, whoever he may be, whole power is fu- 
perior ; and thus the Germanic conhitution degenerates 
infeniibly into flavery or tyranny. • 

Great Britain was but little known before the Romans 
had carried their arms there. After thefe proud conquer¬ 
ors had forfaken it, as well as the other provinces diitant 
from their dominion, in order to defend the centre of their 
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empire againfV the barbarians, it bec^fae tbd prejr of the 
inhabitants of tbq Baltic fea. The natives of the country 
were maffacred; and upon their remains - fever foyjereigrH 
ties were founded, which were in time united into one. 
The principles by which the Anglo Saxons were g-uided 
have never been handed down to us ; but we know, that, 
like all the northern nations, they had a king and a body 
of nobility. 

, William fubdued the fouthern part of the iftand, which 
even at that time was called England, and eftablifhed a 
feudal government in it, but very different from that which 
was feea in the reft of Europe. In other parts, govern¬ 
ment was nothing hut, a labyrinth without an iffue, a per¬ 
petual anarchy, arid the right of the^'ftrongeft. This ter¬ 
rible conqueror eftablifhed it upon a more refpe&able, a 
more regular, and a more permanent footing, referving to 
hirnfetf exclufively the right of hunting and of war, the 
power of levying taxes, the advantage of having a court 
of juftice, where civil or criminal caufes of all the orders 
of t^e ftate were ultimately adjudged by him and by:the 
great officers of his crown, whom he appointed or difraiff- 
ed at pleafure. 

As long as the tyrant lived, the conquered people, and 
the foreigners whom he had employed to fubdue them, 
fubmitted to this harfh yoke, as it were, almoft unanimouf- 
ly, and without murmuring openly. Afterwards, both 
the one and the other, being accuftomed to a more mode¬ 
rate authority, endeavoured to recover fome of their pri¬ 
mitive rights. Defpotifm was fo firmly eftablifhed, a9 to 
render it impoffible to fubvert it, without the moft com¬ 
plete unanimity. Accordingly, a league was formed, in 
which all the citizens without diftindtion, either of noble¬ 
men or of peafants, of inhabitants of towns or of the coun¬ 
try, united their relentments and their inttrefts. This uni - 
verfal confederacy foftened a little the deftiny of the na¬ 
tion under the reigns of the two firft Henrys ; but it was 
not till during that of John that it truly recovered its li¬ 
berty. Fortunately this turbulent, cruel, ignorant, and 
diffipated, monarch, was compelled, by force of arms, to 
grant that famous charter, which abolifhed the mod op- 
preffive of the feudal laws, arid fecured to the vaffals, rc- 
ipedling their lords, the fome rights as were confirmed t<* 
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the lords in regard to kings; which put all perfons, jand 
every fpecies of property, under the protedion of peers 
and of juries, and which, even in favour of the vaflals, di- 
minifhed the oppreflion of flavtry. 

This arrangement fufpended for a fhort time the jea- 
loufy fubMing between the barons and the princes, with¬ 
out extinguishing entirely the fource of it. The wars be¬ 
gan again, and the people availed themfelves of the idea 
they had given of their flrength and courage during thefe 
commotions, in order to gain admilhon into parliament 
under Edward I. Their deputies, it is true, had at firll 
no more than the rights of reprefentation in this aflembly ; 
but this fuccefs was the prelude to other advantages, and 
accordingly the commons foon determined the fubfidies, 
and made part of the legiflation ; they even foon acquired 
.the prerogative of impeaching and bringing to judgment 
thofe minillers who had abufed the authority they were in¬ 
truded with. 

The nation, had gradually reduced the power of the 
chiefs to what it ought to be, when it became engaged in 
long and obtlinate wars againft France, and when the pre¬ 
tentions of the houfes of York and Lancalter made all 
England a feene of carnage and of defolation. During thefe 
dreadful commotions the din of arms alone was heard. 
The laws were filent, and they did not even recover the 
lead part of their force when the dorms were appeafed. 
Tyranny was exerted with fo many atrocious afts, that ci¬ 
tizens of all ranks gave up every idea of general liberty in 
order to attend only to their perfonal fafety. This cruel 
defpotifm, laded more than a century. Elizabeth herlelf, 
whofe adminiftration might, in fcveral refpedb, ferve as. a 
‘model, always conduced herfelf according to principles 
entirely arbitrary. 

Jame3 I apparently recalled to the minds of the people 
thofe rights which they feemed to have forgotten ; lefs 
w ife than his predeceffors, who had contented themfelves 
with' tacitly enjoying unlimited power, and., as it were, 
under the veil of myftery, this prince, deceived by the 
name of monarchy, encouraged in his illufioti by his court¬ 
iers and his clergy, openly avovpod bis pretenlions with a 
degree of blind fimplicity, of which'there had been'no ex- 
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ample* ' The dodrine of paffrve obedience, iffued froth the 
throne, and taught in the chinches, diffufed univerW 
alarm. 

41 this period, liberty, that idol of elevated minds, 
which renders them ferocious in a favage date, and haughty 
in a civilized one, liberty, which had reigned, in the breads 
of the Englifli at a time even when they were but imper* 
fedly acquainted with its advantages, inflamed the minds 
of all men. In the reign of this firft of the Stuarts, how¬ 
ever, it was only a perpetual druggie between the prero¬ 
gatives of the crown and the privileges of the citizens. Op- 
pofltion appeared under another afped in the reign of the 
obdinate fuccefibr of this weak defpot. Arms became the 
foie arbiter of thefe great concerns, and the nation fhewed, 
that in combating formerly for the choice of their tyrants, 
they had paved the way for deftroying them, punifliing, 
and expelling, them at another time. 

To put an end to the fpirit of revenge and miftruft, 
which would have been perpetuated between the king and 
the people as long as the Stuarts had occupied the throne, 
the Englifti chofe from a foreign race, a prince who was 
obliged to accept at lad of that focial compad of which all 
hereditary monarchs affed to be ignorant. William III 
received the crown on certain conditions, and contented 
himfelf with an authority tftablifhed upon the fame bafis 
as the rights of the people. Since a parliamentary claim 
is become the foie foundation of royalty, the convention's 
have not been infringed. 

The government is farmed between abfolute monarchy, 
which is tyranny ; democracy, which tends to anarchy *, 
and ariftocracy, which, fludaatmg between one and the 
other, falls into the errors of both. The mixed government 
of the Englifh, combining the advantages of thefe three 
powers, which mutually obferve, moderate, affift, and 
check, each other, tends from its very principles to thfc 
national good. Thefe feveral fprings, by their adion and 
readion, form an equilibrium from which liberty arifes. 
This conftitution, of which.there is no inftance among the 
ancients, and which ought to ferve as a model to all peo¬ 
ple, whofe geographical pofition will admit of it, will laft 
for along time, becaufe at its origin, which is ufually the 
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work of commotions, of manners, and of tranfient opinion?, 
it became the work of reafon and experience* 

The firft fortunate fingularity in the conftitution of 
Great Britain, is to have a king. Mod of the republican 
Hates known in hiflory, had formerly annual chiefs. This 
continual change of magiftrateB proved an inexhauilible 
fource of intrigues and copfufion, and kept up a continual 
commotion in the minds of men. By creating one very 
great citizen England hath prevented the riling up of many. 
By this ftroke of wifdom thofe diflenfions have been pre¬ 
vented, which in all popular afTociations have induced the 
ruin of liberty, and trie real enjoyment of this firfl of blefT- 
ings before it had been loft. 

The royal authority in England is not only for life, but 
is alfo hereditary. At firft light, nothing} appears more 
advantageous for a nation than) the right of chooling its 
mailers. An inexhauilible fource of talents and virtues 
Teems to fpring from this brilliant prerogative. This would 
indeed be the cafe, if the crown were neceffarily to devolve 
to the citizen moll worthy to wear it. But this is a chi¬ 
merical idea, difproved by the experience of all people and 
of all ages. A throne hath always appeared to the eyes 
of ambition, of too great a value to be the appurtenance 
of merit alone. Thofe who afpire to it have always had 
recourfe to intrigue, to corruption, and to force. Their 
competition hath excited at every vacancy a civil war, the 
greatell of political calamities, and the perfon who hath 
obtained the preference over his competitors, hath been 
nothing more during the courfe of his reign but the tyrant 
of the people, or the Have of thofe to whom he owed his 
elevation. The Britons are therefore to be commended for 
having averted from themfelves thefe calamities, by putting 
the reins of government into the hands of a family that 
had merited and obtained their confidence. 

It was proper to fecure to the chief of the Hate a reve¬ 
nue fuifreient to fupport the dignity of his rank. Accord- 
ingly, at his acceflion to the throne, an annual fubfidy is 
granted to him for his own life, fit for a great king, and 
worthy of an opulent nation. But this concefiion i? not 
to be made till after a ftri£l examination of the Hate of pub¬ 
lic affairs \ after the abufes which might have introduced 
themfelves in preceding reigns have been reformed, and 
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after the conftitution hath been brought back to its true 
principles. By this management England hath obtained 
an advantage which all free governments had endeavoured 
to procure to themfelves, that is to fay, a periodical re¬ 
formation. 

To ailign to the monarch that kind of authority belt 
calculated for the good of the people, was not fo eafy a 
matter. All hidories atted, that wherever the executive 
power hath been divided, the minds of men have always 
been agitated with endlefs hatred and jealoulie3, and that a 
fanguinary contetl hath always tended to the ruin of the 
laws and to the edabliffiment of the ftrongeft power. This 
confideration determined the Engliffi to confer on the king 
alone this fpecies'of power, which is nothing when it is 
divided ; Once there is then neither that harmony, nor that 
fecrecy, nor that difpatch, which can alone impart energy 
to it. 

From this great prerogative neceflfarily follows the dit- 
pofal of the forces of the republic. The abufes of them 
would have been difficult in times when the militia were 
but feldom afTembled, and only for a few months, and 
when therefore they had no time to lofe that attachment 
they owed to their country. But lince all the princes of 
Europe have contracted the ruinous habit of maintaining, 
even in time of peaee, a handing army of mercenary troops, 
and fince the fafety of Great Britain hath required that ffic 
ffiould conform to this fatal cudom, the danger is become 
greater, and it has been neceffary to increafe the precau¬ 
tions. The nation alone hath the penge'r of aflembling the 
troops ; fhe never fettles them for more than a year, and 
the taxes eilablifhed for the payment of them have only the 
fame duration. So that if this mode of defence, which 
circumdances have induced to think neceffary, ffiould 
threaten liberty, it would never be long before the troubles 
would be put an end to. 

A ftill firmer fupport to the Engliffi liberty, is the di- 
vifion of the legiflative power. Wherever the monarch 
can tdabliffi or 3boliffi laws at pleafure there is no govern¬ 
ment; the prince is a defpot, And the people are flaves. 
If the legiflative power be divided, a well-regulated confth 
tut ion Will fcarce ever be corrupted, and that only for a 
fhort time. From the fear of being fufpeCled of ignorance 
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or corruption, neither of the parties would venture to make 
dangerous propofals, and if either of them fhould, it would 
difgrace itfelf to no purpofe. In this arrangement ofthings, 
the greated inconvenience that can happen, is that a good 
law mould be rejeded, or that it fhould not be adopted fo 
fopn as the greated poflible good might require. The 
portion of the ligiflative power which the people have re¬ 
covered, is infured to them by the exclufive regulation they 
have of the taxes. Every date hath both cullomary and 
contingent wants. Neither the one nor the other can be 
provided for any otherwife than by taxes, and in Great 
Britain the fovereign cannot exad one. He can only ad- 
drefs himfelf to the commons, who order what they think 
mod fuitable to the national intered, and who, after hav¬ 
ing regulated the taxes, have an account given to them 
of the ufe they have been put to. 

It is not the multitude who exercife thefe ineflimable 
prerogatives, which their courage and their perfevcrance 
have procured to them. This order of things, which may be 
proper for feeble affociations, would neceffarily have fub- 
▼erted every thing in a great date. Reprefentatives, chofen 
by the people themfelves, and whofe deftiny is connected 
with theirs, reded, fpeak, and ad for them. As it was 
poflible, however, that, either from indolence, weaknefs, 
or corruption, thefe reprefentatives might fail in the mod 
augud and the mod important of duties, the remedy of 
this great evil hath been found in the right of eledion. 
As foon as the time of the commiflion expires, the eledors 
are afltmbled. They grant their confidence again to thofe 
who have fhewn themfelves worthy of it, and they rcjed 
with difdain thofe who have betrayed it. As a difcern- 
tnent of this kind is not above the abilities of common men, 
becaufe it depends upon fads, which are ufually very fim- 
ple, thofe diforders are thus terminated which did not de« 
rive their fource from the effeds of government, but from 
the particular difpofitions of thofe who dire.ded its opera¬ 
tions. 

Neverthelefs, there might refult from this divifion of 
power between the king and the people a continual druggie, 
which, in procefs of time, might have brought on either a 
republic or flavery. To prevent this incovenience, an in¬ 
termediate body hath been edablifhed, which mud be 
Vol VL H 
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equally apprehenfive of both thefe revolutions* This is the 
order of the nobility, defined to lean to the fide which 
might^feecome the weakeft, and thus ever to maintain the 
equilibrium. The conftitution, indeed, hath not given 
them the fame degree of authority as to the commons; but 
the fplendour of hereditary dignity, the privileges of a f?at 
in the houfe of peers, belonging to themfelves and without 
eledion, together with fome other prerogatives of honour, 
have been contrived to fubftitute as much as pofiible to 
what they wanted in real ftrength.-" 

But if, notwithftanding fo many precautions, it fiiould 
at length happen, that Tome ambitious and enterprifing 
monarch ffiould wifii to reign without his parliament, or 
to compel them to agree to his arbitrary decifions, the 
only refource remaining to the nation would be refiftance. 

It was upon a fyftem of paffive obedience, of divine 
tight, and of power not to be diffolved, that the regal au¬ 
thority was formerly fupported. Thefe abfurd and fatal 
prejudices had fubdued all Europe, when in 1688, the 
Englifh precipitated from the throne a fuperftitious, perfe¬ 
cting, and defpotic, prince. Then it was underftood, 
that the people did not belong to their chiefs ; then the 
neceffity of an equitable government among mankind was 
inconteftibly eftabliftied; then were the foundations of fo- 
cietie 3 fettled ; then the legitimate right of defence, the 
laft refource of nations that are oppreffed, was incontrovert- 
ibly fixed. At this memorable period, the dodrine of re¬ 
fiftance, which had till then been only one ad of violence 
oppofed to other ads of violence, was avowed in England 
by the law itfelf. 

But how is it poffible to render this great principle ufe- 
ful and efficient ? Will a fingle citizen, left to his o'wft 
flrength, ever venture to ftrive againft the power, always 
formidable, of thofe who govern ? Will he not ncceffarily 
be cruftied by their intrigues, or by their oppreffion ? This 
would undoubtedly be the cafe, were it not for the inde¬ 
finite liberty of the prefs. By this fortunate expedient, 
the adions of the depofitaries of authority become public. 
Any vexations or outrages that have been committed over 
the moft obfeure individual, are foon brought to light. 
His caufe becomes the eaufe of all; and the oppreffors are 
puniftied, or fatisfadion is only offered for the injury, ac- 
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cording to the nature of the offence, or the difpofition of 
the people. 

This description of the Britifh conftitution, made with¬ 
out art, muft have convinced all perfons of a proper way 
of thinking, that there hath never been a conftitution fo 
wrll regulated upon the face of the globe. We fhall be 
confirmed in this opinion, when we confider that the mod 
important affairs have always been publicly canvaffed in the 
fenate of the nation, without any real mifchief having ever 
refulted from it. Other powers think they ftand in need 
of the veil of myftery, to cover their operations. Secrecy 
appears to them effential to their prefervation, or to their 
profperity. They endeavour to conceal their fituation, 
their proje&s, and their alliances, from their enemies, from 
their rivals, and even from their friends. The quality of 
being impenetrable is the greateft praife they think they 
can beftow upon a ftatefman. In England, the internal, 
as well as external, proceedings of government, are all open, 
all expofed to the face of day. How noble and confident 
it is, in a nation, to admit the univerfe to its deliberations ! 
How honeft and advantageous it is, to admit all the citi¬ 
zens to them ! Never hath Europe been told, in a more 
energetic manner ,—“ we do not fear thee.*' Never hath 
it been faid, with more confidence and juftice, to any na¬ 
tion,—“ try us, and fee whether we be not faithful de- 
u pofitories of your interefts, of your glory, and of your 
“ happinefs.” The empire is conftituted with fufficient 
ftrength, to refill the (hocks which are infeparable from 
fuch a cuftom, and to give this advantage to neighbours 
who may not be favourably inclined. 

J 3 ut is this government a perfedl one ? Certainly not; 
Eecaufe there is not, neither can there be, any thing per¬ 
fect in this world. In a matter fo complicated, how is it 
pofiible to forefee and to obviate every thing ? Perhaps, 
in order that the chief of the nation fhould be as dependent 
upon the will of the people, as would be fuitable to their 
fecurity, liberty, and happinefs, it would be neceflary that 
this chief fhould have no property out of his kingdom. 
Otherwife the good of one country happening to clafii 
with that of the other, the interefts of the precarious fo- 
vereignty will often be facrificed to thofe of the hereditary 
fovereignty 5 otherwife, the enemies of the Hate will have 
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two powerful means of molefting it; fometimes by intimi¬ 
dating the king of Great Britain, by threats addrefled to 
the elector of Hanover; fometimes by engaging^the king 
in fatal wars, which they will prolong at pleafure ; fome¬ 
times by compelling the eledlor to put an end to thefe hos¬ 
tilities by a fhameful peace. Will the nation meanly aban¬ 
don the king in quarrels that are foreign to them ? and if 
they fliould interfere, will it not be at their expence, ,at 
the lofs of their revenues and of their population ? Who 
knows whether the danger of the foreign fovereign will not 
render him bafe, and even treacherous, to the national fo- 
vereign ? In this cafe, the British nation could do nothing 
better than to fay to their fovereign ,—-' u either refign your 
€< fovereignty or your electorate; abdicate the dominions 
u you hold from your anceilors, if you mean to keep thofe 
“ you hold from us. 

A conllitution in which the legiflative and executive 
power are feparate, bears within itlelf the feeds of perpe¬ 
tual conteft. It is impofiible that peace fhould reign be¬ 
tween two oppofite political bodies. Prerogative inuft 
endeavour to extend ilfelf, and prefs upon liberty, and 
•vice verfa* 

Whatever admiration we may have for a government, if 
it can only preferve itfelf by the fame means by which it 
had been dlablifhed ; if its future hiftory mud exhibit the 
fame feenes as the pad, fuch as rebellion, civil wars, de- 
■ftru&ion of the people, the afiafiination or expulfion of 
kings, a date of perpetual alarms and commotions, who 
•would widi for a government upon fuch conditions ? If 
peace, both within and without, be the objedt ©f admini- 
ilration, what (hall we think of an order of things that is 
incompatible with it ? 

Would it not be to be wiflied, that the number of repre¬ 
sentatives fhould be proportioned to the value of property, 
and to the exadl ratio of patriotifm ? Is it not abfurd that 
a poor hamlet, or a wretched village, fhould depute as 
jnany or more members to the afiembiy of the commons, as 
the mod opulent city or didiidl ? What intered can thefe 
men take in the public felicity, which they fcarce partake 
of ? What facility will not bad miniders find in their in- 
.digence to bribe them ; and to obtain, by money, that 
majority they dand in need of, O, ihame 1 The rich man 
4 
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purchafes the fuffrages of his conftituents, to obtdin the* 
honour of rcprefenting them ; and the court buys the vote 
of the representative, in order to govern with more def- 
potic fway. Would not a prudent nation endeavour to 
prevent both the one and other of thefe corruptions ? Is 
it^jiot fttfpriftng that this hath not been done upon the 
day, when a reprefehtative had the impudence to make his 
’ cpnftituents wait in his antichamber, and afterwards fay 
to them : I know not what you want, but I will only 
“ a& *as I think proper ; I have bought you very dear, 
** and I am refolved to fell you as dear as I can : or even 
upon that day, when the minifter boafted of having in his 
pocket-book the rates of every man’s probity in England ? 

Is there nothing to object againft the effort of thefe three 
powers, acting perpetually one upon the other, and tend¬ 
ing inceffantly to an equilibrium which they will never ob-* 
tain? This ftruggle, is it not fomewhat limilar to a con¬ 
tinual anarchy ? Doth it not endanger commotions, in 
which, from one moment to another, the blood of the ci¬ 
tizens may be fpilt, without our being able to forefee 
whether the advantage will remain on the fide of tyranny 
or on that of liberty ? And if all circumftances be well 
Weighed, would not a nation lefs independent and more 
quiet be happy ? 

Thefe defers, and others added to them, will they not 
one day bring on the decline of the government ? This is 
a circumflance we cannot decide; but we are convinced it 
would be a great misfortune for the nations, fince they 
all owe to it a milder deftiny than that which they before 
enjoyed. The example of a free, rich, magnanimous, and 
happy people, in the midft of Europe, hath engaged the 
Mfttention of all men. The principles from which many 
benefits have been derived, have been adopted, difeuffed, 
and prefented to the monarchs, and to their delegates ; 
who, to avoid being accufed of tyranny, have been oblig¬ 
ed to adopt them, with more or lefs modification. The 
Ancient maxims would foon be revived, if there did not 
exift, as it were, in the midft of us, a perpetual tribunal, 
which demonftrated the depravity and abfurdity of them. 

But, if the enjoyments of luxury fhould happen totally 
to pervert the morals of the nation ; if the love of pleafurc 
fhould foften the courage of the cortimanders and officers 
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of the fleets and armies; if the intoxication of tempo¬ 
rary fuccefles, if vain ideas of falfe greatnefs, fhould excite 
the nation to enterprifes above their ftrength j if they 
fhould be deceived in the choice of their enemies,'or their 
allies; if they fhould lefc their colonies, either by making 
them too extenfive, or by laying reftraints upon them; if 
their love of patriotifm be not exalted to the love of huma¬ 
nity; they will, fooner or latter, be enflaved, and return 
to that kind of infignificancy from whence they emerged 
only through torrents of blood, and through the calami¬ 
ties of two ages of fanaticifm and war. They will become 
like other nations whom they defpife, and Europe will not 
be able to fhew the univerfe one nation in which fhe can 
venture to pride herfelf. Defpotifm, which always op- 
prefles moll heavily minds that are fubdued and degraded, 
will alone rife fuperior, amidll the ruin of arts, of morals, 
of reafon, and of liberty. 

The hiftory of the United provinces is replete with very, 
fingular events. Their combination arofe from defpair, 
and almoft all Europe encouraged their eftablifhment. 
They had but juft triumphed over the long and powerful 
efforts of the court of Spain to reduce them to fubje&ion, 
when they were obliged to try their ftrength againft the 
.Britons, and difconccrted the fchemes of France. They 
afterwards gave a king to England, and deprived Spain of 
the provinces fhe pofteffed in Italy and the Low countries, 
to give them to Aultria. Since that period, Holland has 
been difgufted of fuch a fyllem of politics, as would en¬ 
gage her in war; fhe attends folely to the prefervation of 
her conflitution, but, perhaps, not with fufficient zeal, 
care, and integrity. 

The conflitution of Holland, though previoufly modelled,, 
on a plan that was the refult of reflexion, is not lefs de¬ 
fective than thofe which have been formed by chance. 
One of its principal defeats is, that the fovereignty is too 
much divided. 

It is a miftake to fuppofe that the authority refides in 
the ftates general fixed at the Hague. The faCt is, that 
the power of the members who compofe this affcmbly con- 
fids only in deciding upon matters of form, or police. In 
alliances, peace, war, new taxes, or any other important 
matter, each of the deputies muft receive the orders of his 
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province j which is itfelf obliged to obtain the confent of 
the cities. The confequence^of this complicated order of 
things is, that the refolutions, which would require the 
greateft *fecrecy and celerity, - are neceffarily tardy and 
public. 

It feems, that in an union contracted between this num¬ 
ber of Hates, independent of each other, and connected 
* qnly by their common intereft, each of them ought to 
nW had an influence proportioned to its extent, to its 
population, and to its riches : but this fortunate bafis, 
which enlightened reafon ought to have founded, is not 
adopted by the confederate body. The province which 
bears more than half of the public expences hath no more 
votes than that which contributes only one hundreth part of 
them ; and in that province, a petty town, uninhabited and 
unknown, hath legally the fame weight as this unparalleled 
city, the activity and induflry of which are a fubjedt of aU 
tonifliment and of jealoufy to all nations. 

The unanimity of the towns and provinces, which is re¬ 
quired for all important refolutions, is not a meafure of 
more judicious policy. If the moll confiderable members 
of the republic fhould refolve to adl without the concur¬ 
rence of the lefs important branches, this would be a ma- 
nifeft infringement of the principles of the union ; and if 
they fhould lay a great flrefs upon obtaining their fuffrages, 
they will not fucceed without much folicitation or concef- 
fions. Whichever of thefe two expedients have been 
adopted, when the parties have differed, the harmony of 
the United dates hath ufually been diffurbed, and frequent¬ 
ly in a violent and permanent manner. 

The imperfe&ions of fuch a conftitution did not, in all 
^probability, efcape the prince of Orange, the founder of 
this republic. If this great man permitted that they fhould 
ferve as a bafis to the government which was eftablifhing, 
it was undoubtedly in hopes that they would render the 
ele&ion of a ftadtholder neceffary, and that this fupreme 
magiflrare would always be chofen in his family. This 
view of a profound ambition hath not always been attend¬ 
ed with fuccefs ; and this fingular magiffracy, which united 
to the abfolute difpofal of the land and fea forces feveral 
other important prerogatives, hath been twice abolifhed. 

At thefe periods, which are remarkable in the hiflory 
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of a date, unparalleled in the annals of the Old and of 
the New World, great changes have been produced. The 
authors of the revolution have boldly divided all the autho¬ 
rity among themfelves. An intolerable tyranny hath been 
everywhere eftablidied, with more or lefs effrontery. Un¬ 
der pretence that the general affemblies wer$ tumultuous, 
fatiguing, and dangerous, the people have no longer beeh 
called in to eleft the depofitaries of the public authority^ 
The hurgomaffers have chofen their fheriffs* and have feizf- 
ed upon the finance's, of which they give no account, but 
to their equals or condiments. The ienators have arrogat¬ 
ed to themfelves the right of completing their own body. 
Thus the magidracy hath been confined to a few families, 
who have affumed an almod exclufive right of deputation 
to the dates general. Each province and each town have 
been at the difpofal of a fmall number of citizens, who, 
dividing the rights and the fpoils of the people, have had 
the art of eluding their complaints, or of preventing the 
efFe&s of any extraordinary difeontent. The government 
is become almod aridocratic. Had the reformation been 
extended only to what was defe&ive in the conditution, the 
houfc%>f Orange might have apprehended that they fhould 
no more be reindated in that degree of fplendour from 
which they had fallen. A lefa difinterefted conduct hath 
occafioned the reftoration of the dadtholderfhip $ and it 
hath been made hereditary even in the female line. 

But will this dignity become in time an inftrumeirt of 
oppreflion ? Enlightened men do not think it poflible. 
Rome, fay they, is always quoted as an example to all 
our free dates, that have no circumdance in common with 
it. If the di&ator became the oppreffor of that republic, 
it wasin confequence of its having oppreffed all other nai- 
tions ; it was becaufe its power, having been originally 
founded by war, mult necefiarily be dedroyed by it; and 
becaufe a nation compofed of foldiers could not efcape the 
dcfpotifm of a military government. However improbable 
it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman republic 
fubmitted to the yoke, becaufe it paid no taxes. The 
conquered people were the only tributaries to the treafury. 
The public revenues, therefore, necedarily remaining the 
fame after the revolution as before, property did not ap- 
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pear to be attacked ; and the citizen thought he (hould be 
Hill free enough, while he had the difpofalof his own. 

Holland, on the contrary, will maintain its liberty, be- 
caufe it is fubjeft to very confiderable taxes. The Dutch 
cannot preferve their country without great expences. 
The fenfe of their independence alone excites an induftry 
proportionable to the load of their contributions, and to 
tne patience neceflary to fupport the burthen of them. If 
to the enormous expences of the (late it were neceflary to 
aid thofe which the pomp of a court requires ; if the prince 
were to employ in maintaining the agents of tyranny what 
ought to be bellowed on the foundations of a land obtain¬ 
ed, as it were, from the fea, he would foon drive the peo¬ 
ple to defpair. 

The inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a mountain, 
and who obferves at a dillance the fea rifmg eighteen or 
twenty feet above the level of the lands, andj dalhing its 
waves againll the dikes he has raifed, conliders within 
himfelf, that fooner or later this boifterous element will get 
the better of him. He difdains fo precarious a dwelling ; 
and his houfe, made either of wood or (lone at Amfterdam, 
is no longer looked upon as fuch : it is his (hip that is his 
afylum ; and by degrees he acquires an indifference and 
manners conformable to this idea. The water is to him 
what the vicinity of volcanoes is to other people. 

If to tliefe natural caufes of the decay of a patriotic fpirit 
were joined the lofs of liberty, the Dutch would quit a 
country that cannot be cultivated but by men who are 
free ; and thefe people, fo devoted to trade, would carry 
their fpirit of commerce, together with their riches, to 
fome other part of the globe. Their iflands in Alia, their 
fadlories in Africa, their colonies in America, and all the 
•jJbrts in Europe, would afford them an afylum. What 
itadtholder, what prince, revered by fuch a people, would 
wi(h, or dare, to become their tyrant ? 

A feOfelefs ambitious man, or a ferocious warrior, might 
poflibly attempt it. But among thofe who are deilined to 
govern the nation, are fuch men rarely to be found. Every 
thing fee ms to confpire in exciting the greatell apprehen- 
(ions in the republic upon this important point. There 
arc' fcarce any natives on-board their fleets, except a few 
officers. Their armies are composed of, recruited, and 
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commanded by, foreigners, devoted to a chief, who, ac¬ 
cording to'their ideas, can never arm them againft people 
to whom they are attached by no tie. The fprtrefles of 
the ftat£ are all governed by generals who acknowledge no 
other laws befide thofe of the prince. Courtiers degraded 
in their chara&ers, overwhelmed with debts, deftitute of 
virtue, and intereited in the fubverfion of the eftablifked 
order, are perpetually raifed to the mod important poflh. 
It is by favour, that a fet of commanders, devoid of fhame 
and of ability, have been placed, and are maintained, in the 
colonies; men who, either from motives of gratitude or of 
cupidity, are inclined to accomplifh the flavery of thofe 
diftant regions, 

Againft fo many dangers, of what avail can be the gen¬ 
eral lethargy, the third of riches, the tade for luxury, 
•which begins to infinuate itfelf, the fpirit of trade, and 
the perpetual condefcenfions fhewn for an hereditary autho¬ 
rity ? According to every probability, the United pro¬ 
vinces, without effufion of blood, and without commotion, 
mud infenfibly fall under the yoke of a monarchy. As 
the fpirit of defpotifm, or the defire of meeting with no 
oppofition to our wifhes, is inherent in the mind of every 
man in a greater or lefs degree, fome dadtholder may arife, 
and perhaps foon, who, regardlefs of the fatal confequences 
of his enterprife, will enflave the nation. It concerns the 
Dutch attentively to confider thefe observations. 

The Roman empire was fhaking on all fides, when the 
Germans entered into Gaul, under the guidance of a chief 
whom they had chofen themfelves, and to whom they 
were rather companions than fubje&s. This was not an 
army, the ambition of which was limited to the feizing of 
fome fortified places ; it was the irruption of a people in 
fearch of a fettlement. As they attacked none but Have**- 
diflatisfied with their fate, or maders enervated by the lux¬ 
uries of a long peace, they met with no very obftinate re- 
fidance. The conquerors appropriated to themfelves the 
lands which fuited them, and ieparated foon after, In order 
to enjoy their fortune in peace. 

The divifion was not the work of blind chance. The 
poflefiions were fettled by the general affembly, and they 
were enjoyed under its authority. They were granted at 
firft for no more than one year ; but this period was gra^ 
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dually prolonged, and was at laft extended to the life of 
the pofiefTor. Matters were carried ftill further, when the 
fprings of government became entirely relaxed ; and under 
.the feeble defendants of Charlemagne, hereditary peflef- 
fion wa^almoft generally eftablifhed. This ufurpition was 
confecrated by a folcmn convention, at the accefiion of 
fjugo Capet to the throne ; and at that period the feudal 
jffcnure, that moil deftru£live of all rights, prevailed in all 
force. 

■ France was then no more than an afTemblage of petty 
fovereignties, fituated near each other, but without having 
any connexion. In this flateof anarchy, the lords entire¬ 
ly independent of the apparent chief of the nation, oppreff- 
ed their fubjctls, or their flaves,- at pleafure.- If the mon¬ 
arch interefted himfelf in the fate of thefe unhappy people, 
they declared war again ft him ; and if thefe people them- 
felves fometimes ventured to appeal to the rights of man¬ 
kind, the confequence was, that the chains with which 
they were crulhed became ftill more oppreffive. 

In the meanwhile, the cxtin&ion of fome powerful 
LoufeS, together with various treaties and conquefts, were 
fucceffively adding to the royal domain territories of great¬ 
er or lefs extent. Thi& acquifition of feveral province 
gave to the crown a mafs of power, which imparted to it 
fome degree of energy., A perpetual conteft between the 
kings and the nobles, an alternate fuperiority of the power 
of one fingle perfon, or of feveral; l'uch was the kind of 
anarchy that lafted, almoft without interruption, till about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The chara&er of. the French was then changed by a 
train of events which had altered the form of government. 
The war which the Engliih, in conjun&ion with, or under 
^the dire&ion of,.- the Normans, had ipceflantly carried on 
againft France for two or three hundred years paft, fpread 
a general alarm, and occafioned great ravages. The tri¬ 
umphs of the enemy, the tyranny of the great, all con- 
fpired to make the nation wifh that the prince might be 
inverted with power fufficient to expel foreigners out of the 
kingdom, and to keep the nobles in fubjeflion. While 
princes, diftinguilhed by their wifdom and bravery, were 
endeavouring to accomplifh this great work, a new gener¬ 
ation arofe. Every individual, when the general f alarm was 
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paft, thought bimfelf happy enough in the privileges his 
anceftors had enjoyed. They negle&ed to trace the fource 
of the power of kings, which was derived from the na¬ 
tion ; and Lewis XI, having few obftacles to furmount* 
became more powerful than his predeceffors. 

Before his time, the hiftory of France prefents us with 
an account of a variety of ftaies, fometimes divided ar*l 
fometimes united. Since that prince’s reign, it is the hif¬ 
tory of a great monarchy. The power of feveral tyrants*- 
is centered in one perfon. The people are not more free 
but the conftitution is different. Peace is enjoyed with 
greater fecurity within, and war carried on with more vi¬ 
gour without. 

Civil wars, which tend to make a free people become 
flaves, and to reftore liberty to a nation that is already en- 
flaved, have had no other effect in France than that o£ 
humbling the great, without exalting the people. The 
minifters, who will always he the creatures of the prince,.- 
while the general fenfe of the nation has no influence itv 
affairs of government, have fold their fellow-citizens to 
their mafter ; and as the people, who were poffeffed of no¬ 
thing, could not be lofers by this Servitude, the kings have 
found it the more eafy to carry their defigns into execu¬ 
tion, efpecially as they were always concealed under pre¬ 
tence of political advantage, and even of alleviating the 
burthen of the people. The jealoufy excited by a great 
inequality of conditions and fortunes, hath favoured every 
fcheme that tended to aggrandize the regal authority.- 
The princes have had the art to engage the attention of 
the people, fometimes by wars abroad, fometimes by reli¬ 
gious difputes at home to fuffer the minds of men to be 
divided by opinions, and their hearts by different interetts * r . 
to excite and keep up jealoufies between the feveral ranks 5 ''* 
of the ftate; to flatter alternately each party with an ap¬ 
pearance of favour, and to fatisfy the natural envy of the 
people by the depreffion of them all. The multitude, re¬ 
duced to poverty, and become the obje&s of contempt, 
having feen all-powerful bodies brought low one after an¬ 
other, have at ieaft loved in their monarch the enemy of 
their enemies. * 

The nation, though by inadvertency it has loft the pri¬ 
vilege of governing ltfelf, has not, however, fubmitted to* 
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all the outrages of dcfpotifm. This arifes from the lofs of 
its liberty not having been the effed of a tumultuous and 
fudden revolution, but gradually brought about in a fuccef- 
fion of fevetal ages. The national character, which hath 
always influenced the princes as well as the court* if it were 
only by means of the women, hath eftabliflied a fort of ba¬ 
lance of power } and thus it is that polite manners having 
/empered the exertion of force, and foftened the oppofition 
Mhat might be made to it, have prevented thofe fudden 
and violent commotions, from whence refults either mo¬ 
narchical tyranny or popular liberty. 

Inconfiftence, as natural to the minds of a gay and lively 
people as it is to children, hath fortunately prevailed over 
the fyftems of fome defpotic minifters. Kings have been 
too fond of pleafure,' and too converfant with the real 
fource of it, not to be induced frequently to lay alidr'the 
iron fceptre, which would have terrified the people, and 
prevented them from indulging in thofe frivolous amufe- 
men£8 to which they were addided. The fpirit of intrigue, 
which hath ever prevailed among them, fince the nobles 
have been invited to court, hath occafioned continual re¬ 
movals of ftatefmen, and confe<|uentiy fubverted all their 
projeds. A 8 the change in government has been imper¬ 
ceptibly brought about, the iubjeds have prefervcd a kind 
of dignity, which the monarch himfclf feemed to refpett, 
eonfidering it as the fource or confequence of his own. He 
has continued the fupreme legidator for a longtime, with¬ 
out being either willing or able to abufe his whole power. 
Kept in awe by the bare idea only of the fundamental laws 
of the nation he governed, he has frequently been afraid to 
ad contrary to the principles of them. He ha* been lenf- 
ible that the people had right to oppofe to him. In a word, 
^fhere has been no tyrant, even at a time when there was no 
liberty. 

Such, and flill more arbitrary, have been the govern¬ 
ments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Piedmont* 
and of the feveral fmall principalities of Italy. The peo¬ 
ple of the fouth, whether from inadivity of mind, or weak^ 
nefs of body, feem to be born for defpotifm. The Spa¬ 
niards, though they are extremely proud, and the Italians, 
fiotwithftanding a$l the powets of genius they poffefs, have 
loft ah their rights, and every idea of liberty. Wherever 
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the monarchy is unlimited, it is impoffible to afccrtain» 
with any degree of precifion, what the form of government 
is*. fince that varies, not only with the chara&er of each 
fovereign, but even at every period of the fame prince’s 
life. Thefe Hates have written laws and cufloms, and fo- 
cietiea that enjoy certain privileges j but when the legifla- 
tor can fubvert the laws and tribunals of juftice ; when l^s 
authority is founded only on fuperior flrength, and when 
he calls upon God with a view to infpire his fubje&s with 
fear, inflead of imitating him in order to become an obje& 
of affection ; when the original right of fociety, the un¬ 
alienable right of property among citizens, when national 
conventions and the engagements of the prince are in vain 
appealed to ; in a word, when the government is arbitrary, 
there is no longer any Hate ; the nation is no more than the 
landed property of one fingle individual. 

In fuch countries, no ftatefmen will ever be formed. Far- 
from its being a duty to be acquainted with public affairs r 
it is rather criminal and dangerous to have any knowledge- 
of the adminiHration. The favour of the court, the choice 
of the prince, fuppiy the place of talents. Talents, it is- 
true, have their ufe ; and are fometimes of ufe to ferve the- 
defigns of others, but never to command. In thefe coun¬ 
tries, the people fubmit to the government their fuperiors 
impofe, provided only they are indulged in their natural 
indolence. There is only one fyflem of legislation in thefe 
delightful regions of Europe that merits our attention, 
which is the republic of Venice. Three great phenomena 
make this Hate remarkable ; thefe are, its firfl foundation, 
its power at the time of the crufades, and its prefent form 
of adminiHration. 

A great, magnificent, and rich, city, impregnable,, 
though without walls or fortifications, rules over feventyv. 
two ifland8. They are not rocks and mountains raifed by 
time in the midH of a vafi fea, but rather a plain, parcelled 
out and cut into channels by the fiagnations of a fmall gulf, 
upon the Hope of a low land. Thefe iflands, feparated by 
canals, are at prefent joined by bridges. They have been 
formed by the ravages of the fea, and the ravages of war 
have occafioned them to be peopled towards the middle of 
the fifth century. The inhabitants of Italy, flying from 
Attila, fought an afylum on the fea. 
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The Venetian Lagunes at firft neither made a part of the 
fame city, nor of the fame republic. United by one gen¬ 
eral commercial intereft, or rather by the neceffity 01 de¬ 
fending themfelves, they were, however, divided into as 
many feparate governments as iflands, each fubjedl to its 
refpe&ive tribune. 

, From the plurality of chiefs contentions arofe, and the 
/public good was confequently facrificed. Thefe people, 

• therefore, in order to conftitute one body, chofe 0 prince, 
Who, under the title of duke or doge, enjoyed for a con- 
fiderable time all the rights of fovereignty, of which he 
only now retains the figns. Thefd doges were ele&ed by 
the people till 1173 : at that period the nobles arrogated 
to themfelves the exclufive privilege of appointing the chief 
of the republic j they feized upon the authority, and 
formed an aridocracy. 

Thofe political writers who have given the preference to 
this kind of government, have faid, with fome fhow of rea- 
fon, that all focieties, in whatever way they may have been 
formed, have been governed in this manner. If in demo* 
cratic dates the people were to fettle their adminiftration 
themfelves, they would neceflarily fall into extravagancies; 
and they are therefore obliged, for their own prefervation, 
to fubmit to a fenate, more or lefs numerous. If in mo¬ 
narchies kings pretended to fee every thing with their own 
eyes, and to do every thing themfelves, nothing would either 
be feen or done $ and it hath therefore been neceffary to have 
recourfe to councils, to preferve empires from a ftagnation, 
more fatal, perhaps, than a date of a&ion ill conduced. 
Every thing, therefore, may be traced to the authority of 
many, and of a fmall number; every thing is conducted 
according to the principles of aridocracy. 

^ But in the monarchical form of government, command 
is not fettled in one clafs of citizens, and obedience in the 
red ; the road to honours and to employments is open to 
every one who hath the neceffary talents tq obtain them ; 
the nobles are not every thing, and the people nothing. 
Subftitute aridocracy to this form of government, and we 
(hall find nothing but flavery and defpotifm. 

Venice, in its origin, tempered as much as 
defe&s of this odious and unjud government, 
branches of power were diftributed and balanced with re* 
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markable accuracy. Prudent and fevere laws were enaded, 
fo fupprefs and ftrike aw£ into the ambition of the nobles. 
The great reigned without difturbance, and with a kind of 
equality, at the liars Ihine in the firmament amidft the 
filence of the night. They were obliged outwardly to 
conform to the cultoms of the feveral orders of the repub¬ 
lic, in order that the diftindion between patricians and 
plebeians might become lefs odious. The hope even of lhar- v 
ing, inprocefsof time, the rights of fovereignty, wa3 ex¬ 
tended to thofe who from rank were excluded from it, if 
by their fervices and their induftry they fhould one day ac¬ 
quire confideration and riches. 

This was the only regular form of government then .ex- 
Ming in Europe. Such an advantage raifed the Venetians 
to great opulence, enabled them to keep armies in their 
pay, and imparted to them that knowledge which made 
them a political people, before any of the rell were. They 
reigned over the feas ; they had a manifeft preponderance 
in the continent; they formed or diflipated leagues, accord¬ 
ing as it fuited their interell. 

When the commerce of the republic was ruined by the 
difeovery of the New World, and of the paffage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it was deprived of every ad¬ 
vantage which had given it grandeur, ftrengt'h, and cour¬ 
age. To thofe illufions, which in fome meaiure confole 
the fubjeds for the lofs of their liberty, were fubllituted 
the fedudion of voluptuoufnefs, pleafures, and effeminacy. 
The great grew corrupt as well as the people, the women 
as well as the men, the priefts as well as the laymen, and 
licentioufnefs knew no bounds. Venice became the coun¬ 
try upon the earth where there were fewer faditious r vices 
and virtues. 

In proportion as the minds, the difpolitions, and the* 
power, of man became enervated within, it was a neceffary 
confequence that lefs vigour and lefs exertion Ihould fiiew 
itfelf without. * Accordingly the republic fell into the moll 
pufillanimous circumfpedion. They afTumed and added 
ft ill more to the national charader of Italy, which is jea- 
loufy and miftruft. With one half of the treafures and 
Care which it hath coft them to maintain that neutrality 
they have obferved for two centuries paft, they would per- 
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hap3 have freed themfelvea for £vcr from the dangers to 
which their very precautions have expofed them. 

The republic doth not appear to be in a ftate of tran* 
quillity, # notwithftanding all the cares that have been taken 
for its fecurity. Its anxiety is manifefted by the principles 
of,its government, which become conftancly more fevere 
by the extreme horror of every thing that is in the lead 
vdevated ; by the averfion which it (hews for reafon, the 
ufe of which it confiders as a crime ; by the myfterious and 
dark veils with which it conceals its operations ; by the 
precaution which it conftantly takes to place foreign com¬ 
manders at the head of its feeble troops, and to appoint 
infpeftors over them ; by the forbidding, indifcriminatdy, 
all thofe who are its fubjefts to go and inure themfelves 
to war in the field of battle ; by its informers; by all the 
refinements of infidious policy ; and by various other means 
which difcover continual apprehenfions and alarms. It fcems 
to place its chief confidence in an inquifitor, who is conti¬ 
nually prying about among!! individuals, with the axe 
raifed over the head of any one who fhall venture to dillurb 
public order by his actions or by his difeourfes. 

Every thing, however, is not cenfurable in Venice, 
The import which fuppliee the treafury with 25,000,000 
of livres [1,041,666b 13s. 4d.] hath neither increafed nor 
diminished fincc the year 1707. Every method is taken to 
conceal from the citizens the idea of their llavery, and to 
make them eafy and cheerful. The form of worftiip is re¬ 
plete with ceremonies. There are no great feftivals without 
public fpeftacles and mufic. One may fay and do what 
one choofe3 at Venice, if one does not fpeak in public 
either of politics or of religion. A chriftian orator 
^preaching before the chiefs of the republic, imagined that 
he ought to begin his difeourfe with an eulogium of the 
government; immediately a fatellite was difpatched to take 
him out of his pulpit; and being the next day fummoned 
to appear before the tribunal of the ftate inquifitors, he 
was told, “ what need have we of your encomiums ? be 
“ more cautious/' They were well aware that an admi- 
niftration is foon cenfured in every place where it is allowed 
to be extolled. The ftate inquifitors do not retain their 
funftions longer than eighteen months. They are chofen 
from among the mod moderate perfons, and the lead aft 
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of injuftice is followed by their depofition. They addrefs 
all men in the familiar mode of the fecond perfon, and 
would even adopt it in fpeaking to the doge. Any perfon 
who is fummoned before them is obliged to appear without 
delay. A fecretary of date was not excufed by alleging 
the neceflity of finilhing his difpatches. It is true that 
the doors are {hut while caufes are trying; but thefe caufes 
of alarm to foreigners are the real proteaion of the people, " 
and the counterpoife to the tyranny of the ariftocratic body. 
About fix years ago it was deliberated in council whe¬ 
ther this formidable tribunal fhould not be abolifhed; and 
immediately the mod wealthy citizens were preparing to 
withdraw themfelves; and a neighbouring king foretold 
that Venice would not exift ten years longer after the fup* 
prefiion of this magiftracy. Accordingly, were it not for. 
the terror with which it infpires the citizens, they would be 
iriceffantly expofed to vexations from a number of patrician3 
who languiih in indigence. After fome violent contcfts, 
the inquifition was confirmed by a majority of votes, and 
the four perfons who had moved the debate were punifhed 
only by aligning to them honourable employments, which 
kept them at a diftance from the republic. 

During the carnival, monks and priefts go to the public 
diverfions in mafks. It is well known, that a degraded ec- 
clefiaftic can have no influence. A patrician, who is be¬ 
come either monk or pricft, is no more than a common ci¬ 
tizen. The horror of executions is kept up by the unfre¬ 
quency of them. The people are perfuaded that the de¬ 
vils are flying about the gibbet to feize upon the fouls of 
the perfons executed. A capuchin friar once thought of 
faying, that “ of a hundred drowned perfons no one would 
“ be 1 ’aVecl, and that of a hundred perfons executed on the 
“ gallows no one would be damned.” As it was of con- 
fequence to the Venetians that one fhould not fear being 
drowned, but that one fhould fear being hanged, the 
preacher had orders to teach the contrary, notwithftanding 
the authority of St. Auttin. 

If the naval forces of the Venetians are commanded by 
a patrician alone, it is only finefc the celebrated Morofini, 
admiral of their fleet at the expedition of the Pelpponnefus, 
told them, that it had been in his power to ftarve them. 
If the land forces can only be commanded by a foreign gen* 
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eral, it is from the juft apprehenfion, that a citizen might 
take advantage of the arte&ion of the foldiers to become 
the tyrant of his country. 

Tnero a multitude of magiftrates placed at the head of 
different affairs, which muft accelerate the difpatch of 
them. The doge may folicit and obtain favours, but he 
cannot grant any. There are prefervers of the laws, to 
^vhom the new regulations propofed by the fenate to the 
council are referred. They examine them and make their 
reports to the council, who decide accordingly. The coun¬ 
cil therefore reprefents the republic, the fenate. the legifla- 
tive body fubordinate to the council, and the ftate inquifi- 
tor is a kind of tribune to protedl the people. 

An inquifitor is not, in my opinion, a very tremendous 
perfon, fince it is poffible to punifh him when he becomes 
mfolent. There is no fuch thing to be found in France as 
a fherifFs officer who would venture to deliver aTummona 
to a magiftrate of a fuperior order. At Venice a legal 
proceeding may be carried on againft either a patrician or 
an inquifitor. Their goods may be fold, their perfons 
feized, and they may be thrown into prifon. 

The Venetian miniftry have obfeure agents in all the 
courts, by whom they are informed of the chara&er of the 
men in favour, and the means of feducing them : they fup- 
port themfelve8 by their cunning. There is another repub¬ 
lic which derives its ftrength, and.fupports itfelf, by its 
form and its courage, and that is Switzerland. 

The Switzers, known in antiquity by the name of Hel¬ 
vetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, only to be 
fubdued by Caefar, who was the greateft of the Romans, 
if he had been more attached to his country. They were 
.y^ited to Germany, as a Roman province, under the reign 
of Honorius. Revolutions, which are frequent and eafily 
accomplifhed in fuch a country as the Alps, divided co¬ 
lonies, that were feparated by large lakes or great mount¬ 
ains, into feveral baronies. The moft confiderable of thefe, 
occupied by the houfe of Auftria, in procefs of time feiz¬ 
ed upon all the reft. Conqueft introduced flavery, oppref- 
iion*excited the people to revolt, and thus liberty arofe 
from an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 

There are now thirteen cantons of robuft peafants, who 
defend almoft all the kings of Europe, and fear none 5 whe 
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Sre better acquainted with their real intereftrthafi any other 
nation; and who conftitute the molt fenfible people in all 
modern political Hates. Thefe thirteen cantons compofe 
among themfelves, not a republic as the feven provinces of 
Holland, nor a fimple confederacy as the Germanic body, 
but rather a league, a natural affociation of fo many inde- 
piendent republics. Each canton has its refpeftive fovet\ 
eignty, its alliances, and its treaties, feparate. The gen--' 
eral diet cannot make laws or regulations for either 6f 
them. 

The three molt ancient cantons are immediately con- 
nedled with each of the others. It is from this union of 
convenience, rtot of conftitution, that if one of the thirteen 
cantons were attacked, all the reft: would march to its af- 
fiflance. But there is no common alliance between the 
whole body and each particular canton. Thus the branches 
of a tree are united among themfelves, without having an 
immediate conne&ion with the common trunk. 

The union of the Switzers was, however, indifloluble 
till the beginning of the 16th century ; when religion, 
which ought to be the bond of peace and charity, difunited 
them. The reformation caufed a feparation of the Helve¬ 
tic body, and the (late was divided by the church* All 
public affairs are tranfaded in the feparate and particular 
diets of the catholic and proteftant parties. The general 
diets are aflembled only to preferve the appearance of union. 
Notwithflanding this fource of difeord, Switzerland has 
enjoyed peace much more than any (late in Europe. 

Under the Auftrian government, oppreflion and the rac¬ 
ing of troops impeded population. After the revolution, 
there was too great an increafe of the number of people in 
proportion to the barrennefs of the land. The Helvetic • 
body could not be enlarged without endangering its fafety, 
unlefs it made fome excurfions abroad. The inhabitants of 
thefe mountains, as the torrents that pour down from them, 
were to fpread themfelves in the plains that border upon 
the Alps. Thefe people would have deflroyed each other, 
had they remained fequeftered among themfelves. But ig¬ 
norance of the arts, the want of materials for manufa&ures, 
and the deficiency of money, prevented the importation of 
foreign merchandize, and excluded them from the means of 
procuring the comforts of life, and of encouraging induf- 
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try. They drew even from their increafe of numbers, a 
method of fubfifting and acquiring riches, a fource and an 
obje& of trade. 

The <luke of Millan, matter of a rich country open on 
every fide to invafion, and not eafily defended, was in want 
of foldiers. The Switzers, who were his moil powerful 
^neighbours, mutt neceffarily become his enemies, if they 
were not his allies, or rather his prote£lors. A kind of 
traffic was therefore fet on foot between thefe people and 
the Milanefe, in which men were bartered for riches. The 
nation engaged troops fuccefiively in the fervice of France, 
of the emperor, of the pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all 
the potentates of Italy. They fold their blood to the mod 
dittant powers, and to the nations mod in enmity with each 
other ; to Holland, to Spain, and to Portugal; as if thefe 
mountains were nothing more than a repofitory of arms 
and foldiers, open to every one who wanted to purchafc 
the means of carrying on war. 

Each canton treats with that power which offers the 
molt advantageous terms. The fubje&s of the country 
are at liberty to engage in a war at a diftance, with an al¬ 
lied nation. The Hollander is, by the conftitution of his 
country, a citizen of the world ; tne Switzer, by the fame 
circumftance, a deftroyer of Europe. The profits of Hol¬ 
land are in proportion to the degree of cultivation, and the 
confumption of merchandize; the profperity of Switzer¬ 
land increafe 3 in proportion to the number of battles that 
are fought, and the (laughter that attends them. 

It is by war, that calamity infeparable from mankind, 
whether in a date of civilization or not, that the republics 
of the Helvetic body are obliged to live and fubfift. It is 
*'t>y this that they preferve a number of inhabitants within 
their country proportioned to the extent and fertility of 
their lands, without forcing any of the fprings of govern¬ 
ment, or reftraining the inclinations of any individual. It 
is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war with 
each other, that Switzerland has not been under the necef- 
fity of making fudden emigrations, which are the caufe of 
invafions, and of attempting conquetts, which would have 
occafioned the lofs of its liberty, as it caufed the fubverfion 
of all the republics of Greece. 

. A3 far as human forefight can penetrate into futurity* 
ithe ilate of thefe people mutt be more permanent than that 
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of all other nations, if differences in their form of worfhip 
do not become fatal to them. From the top of their bar¬ 
ren mountains, they behold, groaning under the oppref- 
fion of tyranny, whole nations which nature hath placed, 
in more plentiful countries, while they enjoy in peace the 
fruits of their labour, of their frugality, of their moder¬ 
ation, and of all the virtues that attend upon liberty. If 
it were poflible that habit could blunt their fenfibility for fo 
mild a deftiny, it would be inceffantly revived in them by 
that multitude of travellers who refort there to enjoy the 
fight of that felicity which is not to be feen elfewhere. 
Undoubtedly, the love of riches hath fomewhat altered 
that amiable fimplicity of manners, in fuch of the cantons 
where the arts and commerce have made any confiderable 
progrefs ; but the features of their primitive character are 
not entirely effaced, and they dill retain a kind of happinefs 
unknown to other men. Can it be apprehended that a na<- 
tion may grow tired of fuch an exiftence ? 

The weight of taxes cannot alter the advantages of this 
deftiny. Thefe fcourges of the human race are unknown 
in mod of the cantons, and in the reft they amount to lit¬ 
tle or nothing. In fome places only, a dangerous abufe 
hath been introduced. Adminiftrators, known under the 
title of bailiffs, take upon themfelves to impofe in their 
own jurifdidion arbitrary fines, which they make ufe of 
for their own private benefit. This extravagance of the 
feudal laws cannot laft, and every veftige will foon be loft 
of fo odious a cuftom, which in procefs of time would af- 
fed the public felicity. 

The nation will never be difturbed by its propenfities, 
which naturally lead it to order, tranquillity, and harmony. 
If any turbulent or dangerous charaders are to be found 
there, who may be fond of fadions and tumults, they mix in 
foreign wars to endeavour to gratify this reftlefs difpofition. 

It is not poflible that the feveral cantons fhould attempt 
reciprocally to fubdue each other. Thofe in which demo¬ 
cracy is eftablifhed are too feeble to concei ve fo unreason¬ 
able a proied; and in the others, the patricians and ple¬ 
beians willnever unite their wifhes and their exertions for an 
aggrandizement, the confequences of which might become 
fatal to one of the orders. 

The tranquillity of the Helvetic body is ftill lefs in dan¬ 
ger from their neighbours than from their citizens. As in 
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the difputes between crowned heads, the Swifs obferve a 
very impartial neutrality, and as they never become gua¬ 
rantees of any engagement, they are not known to have 
any enemies. If any power fhould think it had a caufe of 
complaint againft them, it would ftifle its refentment from 
the well-grounded apprehenfion ef mifcarrying in its pro- 
/je&s of revenge againft a country entirely military, and 
' which reckons as many foldiers as men. If even it were 
certain of conquering them, they would never be attacked, 
becaufe the blinded and moll violent policy doth not ex¬ 
terminate a people to take pofiefiion of nothing but rocks. 
Such are the motives which induce us to bdieve in the 
(lability of the republic of Switzerland* 

It now remains that we fpeak of the ecclefiaftical go¬ 
vernment. If the foundation of chriftianity prefents us 
with a feene that aftonifties the mind, the hiftory of the re¬ 
volutions in the government of the church is not lefs fur- 
prifing. What an enormous difference is there between 
St. Peter, a poor fifherman, on the borders of the lake of 
Genezareth, and fervant of the fervants of God ; and fome 
of his proud fucceffors, their brows girt with the triple 
crown, mafters of Rome, and of a great part of Italy, and 
and calling themfelves the kings of the kings of the earth i 
Let us trace things up to their origin ; and let us take a 
rapid view of the fplendour and of the corruption of the 
church. Let ua fee what its government is become in the 
fpace of eighteen centuries ; and let prefent and future 
fovereigns learn what they are to cxpedl from the prieft- 
hood, the foie principle of which is to render the authority 
of the magiftrate8 fubordinate to the divine authority, of 
which it is the depofitary. 

* * In an obfeure village of Judea, and in the houfe of a 
poor carpenter, there arofe a man of auftere morals. His 
candour was difgufted with the hypocrify of the priefts of 
Lis time* He had difeovered the vanity of legal ceremonies, 
and the vice of expiations ; at thirty years of age this vir¬ 
tuous perfon quitted his employment, and began to preach 
his opinions. The multitude, from the villages and coun¬ 
try places, flocked around him, liftened to him, and fol¬ 
lowed him. He affociated to himfelf a fmall number of 
difciples, ignorant and weak men, taken from the loweft 
conditions of life. He wandered for fome time about the 
capital, and at length ventured to appear there. One of 
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hi$ difciples betrayed him, and the other denied him. He 
taken up, accufed of blafphemy, and crucified between 
two thieves. After his death his difciples appeared in the 
public places, and in the great cities, at Antioch,"at Alex¬ 
andria, and at Rome. They announced, both to barbar¬ 
ous and civilized people, at Athens and at Corinth, the re- 
furre&ion of their Mailer ; and the belief of their do< 5 lrine, 
which feemed fo contrary to reafon, was univerfall/ 
adopted. In all parts corrupt men embraced a fyttemof 
morality, auitcre in its principles and unfociable in its coun¬ 
cils. Perfecution arofe; and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were imprifoned, fcourged, and put to death. 
The more blood is fpilt, the more doth the fed extend it- 
felf. In lefs than three centuries, the temples of idolatry 
are fubverted or abandoned ; and notwithftanding the hat¬ 
red, herefies, fchifms, and fanguinary quarrels, which have 
torn chriftianity (nice its origin, even down to our latter 
times ; yet there are fcarcc any altars remaining, except 
fuch as are raifed to the man of God, who died upon a crofs. 

It was no difficult matter to demonftrate to the pagans 
the abfurdity of their worffiip ; and in all general t as well 
as particular, difputes, if we can prove that our adversary is 
in the wrong, he immediately concludes that we atfe in the 
right. Providence, which tends to the accomplHhment of 
its defigns by all forts of means, intended that this mode of 
reafpning (hould lead men into the way of falvation. The 
founder of chriftianity did not arrogate to himfelf any autho¬ 
rity, either over the partners of his miffion, or over his 
followers, or over his fellow-citizens. He refpe&ed the 
authority of Csefar. When he faved the life of an adult¬ 
erous woman, he took care not to attack the law which 
condemned her to death. He referred two brothers, who 
were at variance concerning the divilion of an inheritance, 
to the civil tribunal. When perfecuted, he fuffered perfe¬ 
cution. In the midft of intolerant perfons, he recommend¬ 
ed toleration. u You (hall not,” faid he to his difciples, 
«« command fire to come down from heaven upon the head 
«« of the unbeliever; you (hall (hake off the very dull from 
«« your feet, and you (hall retire fattened to a crofs, his 
head crowned with thorns, his fide pierced with a fpear, he 
laid to God: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
“ what they do.” To inftruA and baptize the nations, 
was the obje« 5 l of the miffion of the apottles; to employ 
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iperfuafion and not violence ; to go about in the fame man* 
ner God had fent his Soq,— fuch were the means employed 
for the purpofe. Priefthood hath in no time conformed it- 
felf to fitch maxims; and yet religion hath not been the 
lefs profperous. 

In proportion as the new do&rine gained ground, a 
kind of hierarchy was indituted among its miniders, con¬ 
fiding of bifliops, priefts, acolytes, and facridans, or por¬ 
ters. The object of the adminidration itfdf, included doc¬ 
trine, difcipline, and morals. To confer facred orders, waa 
the fird adl of the jurifdidion of the church. To fet per¬ 
sons free, or to bind them, and to appoint a fpiritual and 
voluntary expiation for offences, was the fecond. To ex¬ 
communicate the rebellious finner, or the heretic, was the 
third; and the fourth, which is common to every affoci- 
ation, was to inftitute rules of difcipline. Thefe rules, at 
fird kept fecret, and which were chiefly on the adminidra- 
tion of the facraments, were made public : aflemblies or 
councils were holden. The bifhops were the reprefenta* 
tives of the apodles ; the red of the clergy were fubordh 
mate to them. Nothing was decided without the concur¬ 
rence of the faithful : fo that this was a true democracy. 
Civil matters were referred to the arbitration of the bifhops. 
The chridians were blamed for having law-fuits ; and dill 
more for expofmg themfelves to be brought before the ma 
gidratea. It is probable that property was in common 
and that the bifhop difpofed of it at pleafure. 

Hitherto every thing was conducted without the inter, 
ference of the fecular power. But under Aurelian, the 
chridians applied to the emperor for judice againd Paul ol 
Samofata. Condantine banifhed Arius, and condemned 
•hi8 writings to the flames ; Theodofius perfecuted Nefto- 
rius ; and thefe innovations fixed the period of the fecond 
date of ecclefiadicai jurifdidlion : when it had now devi¬ 
ated from its primitive fimplicity, and was become a mix- 
ture of fpiritual power and coercive authority. The faith¬ 
ful, already extremely numerous, in the fecond century, 
were didributed in different churches fubjed to the fame 
ftdminidration. Among thefe churches, there were fome 
more or lefs confiderable ; fecular authority interfered in 
the ele&ion of bilhops, and the confufion between thefe 
two powers increafed. There were fome poor and fome rich 
Vol VL I 
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among them, and this was the firft origin of the ambition 
of the clergy. There were indigent believers among them 
all ; and the bifhops became the difpenfers of the alms: 
and this is the moil ancient fource of the corruption of the 
church. 

What a rapid progrefs hath ecclefiaftical authority made 
fince the end of the third century ! Proceedings are carri¬ 
ed on before the bifhops } and they become the arbiters in 
civil matters. The judicial fentence of the bifhop admits 
of no appeal; and the execution of it is referred to the 
magiftrates. The trial of a prieft cannot be carried out of 
the province. A diftin&ion arifes between civil and eccle- 
fiaftical crimes, and this gives birth to the privilege of the 
clergy. The appeal to the fovereign is allowed, if it fhould 
happen that the fentence of the bifhop fhould be invalidat¬ 
ed at the tribunal of the magiftrates. Long before thefe 
concefiions, the bifhops had obtained the infpe&ion over 
the police and the morals ; they took cognizance of pro- 
ftitutions, foundlings, guardianships, lunatics, and minors; 
they viftted the priions; they folicited the enlargement of 
the prifoners ; they denounced the negligent judges to the 
fovereign ; they interfered with the difpofal of the public 
money, with the conftru&ion and repairing of the great 
roads, and other edifices. Thus it is, that, under pre¬ 
tence of aftifting each other, the two authorities were 
blended, and paved the way for the diflenfions which were 
one day to arife between them. Such was in the firft cen¬ 
turies, in the profperous days of the church, the third ftate 
of its government, half m>* 7 , half ecclcjlajlicaly to which, 
at prefent, we fcarcely know what name to give. Was it 
from the weaknefs of the emperors, from their fear, from 
intrigue, or from fan&ity of manners, that the chiefs of 
chriftianity conciliated to themfelves fo many important 
prerogatives? At that time religious terror had peopled 
the deferts with anchorets, more than feventy-fix thouland 
of whom were reckoned: this was a nurfery of deacons, 
prieft 9 , and bifhops. 

Conftaotine transferred the feat of empire to Byzantium. 
Rome was no more its capital. The barbariatfs, who 
had taken it more than once, and Ravaged it, were con¬ 
certed. It was the fate of chriftianity, which had con¬ 
quered the gods of the Capitol, to fubdue the deftroyers of 
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the throne of the Caefars ; but in changing their religion* 
thefc chiefs of hordes did not change their manners. 
What ft range kind of chriltians were Clovis and his fuccef- 
fors ! exclaims the author of the hiftory of the church, 
i^otwithftanding the analogy between the ecclefiaftical and 
the feudal government, it would be an illufion to make one 
the model of the other. Literature was no longer culti¬ 
vated ; and the priells employed the little knowledge they 
had prefcryed, in forging titles, and in fabricating legends. 
The harmony between the two powers was difturbed. The 
origin and the riches of the bifhops, attached the Romans, 
who neither had, nor could have, any thing but contempt 
and averfion for their new matters; fome of whom were 
pagans, others heretics, and all of them ferocious. No 
man ever doubted of the donation of Conftantine ; and that 
of Pepin was confirmed by Charlemagne. The grandeur 
of the bifhops of Rome increafed under Lewis the debo¬ 
nair, and under Otho. They arrogated that fovereignty 
which their benefa&ors had referved for themfelves. Like 
other potentates they founded their claim upon prefcrip- 
tion. The church was already infefted with pernicious 
maxims ; and the opinion, that the bifhop of Rome might 
depofe kings, was univerfally adopted. Different caufes 
afterwards concurred in eflablifhing the fupremacy of this 
fee over the rett. The prince of the apoftles had been the 
firft bifhop of Rome. Rome was the centre of union be¬ 
tween all the other churches, the indigence of which ihe 
relieved. She had been the capital of the world ; and the 
chriftians were not fo numerous anywhere elfe. The title 
of pope was a title common to all bifhops, over whom the 
bifhop of Rome did not obtain the fuperiority till the end 
•of the eleventh century. At that time ecclefiaftical go¬ 
vernment tended not only to monarchy but had even ad¬ 
vanced towards univerfal monarchy . 

Towards the end of the eighth century, the famous de¬ 
cretals of Ifidorus of Seville appeared. The pope announ¬ 
ced himfelf to be infallible. He withdrew himfelf from his 
former fubmiffion to the councils. He held in his hand 
two fwords; one the emblem of his fpiritual, the other of 
his temporal, power. Difcipline was no more. The priefts 
were the flaves of the pope, and kings were his vaffals. He 
required tributes from them ; he abolifhed the ancient 
4 , I 2 
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judges, and appointed new ones. He created primates* 
The clergy were exempted from all civil jurifdi&ion ; and 
Gratian the monk, by his decree, completed the mifchief 
occalioned by the decretals. The clergy employed them- 
felve 3 in augmenting their income by every pofiible mode. 
The poffeffion of their eftates was declared immutable and 
facred. Men were terriiied with temporal as well as fpirit- 
uai threats. Tithes were exaded. A traffic was made of 
relics; and pilgrimages were encouraged. This completed 
the dedrudion of morality, and the lad ftroke was thus 
given to the difcipline of the church. A criminal life was 
expiated by a wandering one. Lvents were conftrijcd into 
the judgments of God ; and decifions by water, by fire, 
or by the deftiny of the faint6, were adopted. The folly 
of judiciary aftrology was added to fuperftitious opinions. 
Such was the date of the weitern church : an abfoiute def~ 
fotlfm , with all its atrocious characters. 

Theeaftern church experienced alfo its calamities. The 
Grecian empire had been difmembered by the Arabian 
muffulmen, by modern Scythians, by the Bulgarians, and 
by the Ruffians. Thefe lait were not amended by being 
wafhed with the waters of baptiim. Mohammedifm depriv¬ 
ed chriftianity of part of its followers, and threw the red 
into flavery. In the wed, the barbarians, converted to 
chrillianity, had carried their manners along with them into 
the church. In the eaft, the Greeks had become deprav¬ 
ed by their commercial intercourfe with a race of men per,- 
fedly fiinilar. Nevertheless, literature feemed to revive un¬ 
der the learned and vicious Photius. While the clergy of 
the eaft were driving againd ignorance, our clergy in the 
.wed became hunters and warriors, and were poffeffed of 
lordffiips fubjed to military fervice. Bifhops and monks 
marched under ftandards, maflacred, and wece maflacred. 
The privileges of their domains had engaged them in pub¬ 
lic affairs. They wandered about with the ambulatory 
courts; they alfifted at the national affemblies, which were 
become parliaments or councils ; and this was theperiodof 
entire confufion between the two powers. Then it was that 
the bilhops pretended openly to be the judges of fovereigns; 
that Vamba was compelled to do pennance, inveded with a 
monk’s habit, and depofed ; that the right of reigning was 
coatefhed to Lewis the debonair; that the popes inter- 
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fered in the quarrels between nations, not as mediators, but 
as defpots ; that Adrian II forbade Charles the bald to in¬ 
vade the,dates of his nephew Clotaire ; and that Gregory 
IX wrote to St. Lewis in thefe terms : “ We have con- 
<i demned Frederick II, who calkd himldf emperor, and' 
c< have depofed him ; and we have elected in his dead Count 
“ Robert, your brother.” 

, But if the clergy encroached upon the rights of the tenw 
poral power, the lay lords appointed and ihftalled prieds* 
without the participation of the bifliops ; regular benefices 
were given to feculars, and the convents were pillaged* 
Neither incontinence nor fimony excited any fhame. Bidiop* 
rics were fold; abbeys purchased ; priefts had either a 
wife or a concubine ; the public temples were forfaken ; 
and this diforder brought on the abufe and contempt 
of cenfures, which were poured forth againd kings, and 
againft their fubje&s ; and torrents of blood were died in 
all countries. The church and the empire were then in a 
date of anarchy. Pilgrimages were preludes to the crufades, 
or the expiation for crimes and affaffmations. Ecclefiaf- 
tics of all orders, believers of all ranks, inlifted themfelves. 
Perfons loaded with debts were difpenfed from paying, 
them ; malefa6b>r9 efcaped the purfuit of the laws; cor¬ 
rupt monks broke through the rdhaints of their folitudc ; 
dilTolute hulbands forfook their wiveSr' Courtezans exer- 
cited their infamous trade at the foot of the fepulchre of 
their god, and near to the tent of their fovereign. But it 
was impofiible to carry ©rr this expedition, and the fucceed- 
ing ones, without funds. An impoft was levied, and this 
gave rife to the claims of the pope upon all the edates of 
the church ; to the inditution of a multitude of military 
orders ; to the alternative given to the vanquidied, of flave- 
ry, or pf embracing chridianity, of death, or ofbaptifm: and 
to confole the reader for fo many calamities, this circum- 
ftance occafioned .the incrcafe of navigation and commerce, 
which inriched Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and Florence; the 
decline of the feudal government, by the diforder in the 
fortunes of the noblemen, and the habit of the fea, which, 
perhaps, paved tlfe way from afar for the difeovery of the 
New World. But I have not the courage to purfue any 
further the account of the diforders, and of the exorbitant 
increafe, of papal authority. Under Innocent III there 
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was no more than one tribunal in the world, and that was 
at Rome ; there was but one matter, and he was at Rome, 
from whence he reigned over Europe by his legates. The 
ceclefiaftical hierarchy extended ittelf one ftep further, by 
the creation of cardinals. Nothing was now wanting to 
the defpot but janizaries, whom he acquired by creating a 
multitude of monaftic orders. Rome, formerly the mif- 
trefs of the world by arms, became fo by opinion. But 
why did the popes, who were all-powerful over the minds 
of men, forget to maintain the terrors of their fpiritual thun¬ 
der, by direding it only againft ambitious or unjuft fove- 
reigns ? Who knows whether this kind of tribunal, fo much 
wiftied for, to which crowned heads might be fummoned, 
would not have exifted to this day in Rome; and whether 
the threats of one common father, fupported by general fu- 
perftition, might not have put an end to every military conteft? 

The H3pal militia, compofed of monks, who were labo¬ 
rious and auftere in their origin, became corrupted. The 
bifhops, tired out with the entcrprifes of the legates, of the 
fecular magiftrates, and of the monks, over their jurifdic- 
tion, encroached, on their pans, upon the fecular jurifdic- 
tion, with a degree of boldnefs of which it is difficult to 
form an idea. If the clergy could have determined to ere& 
gibbets, perhaps we fhould at prefent be under a govern¬ 
ment entirely facerdotai. It is the maxim, that “ the church 
“ abhors the effufion of blood / 9 which has preferved ua 
from it. There were fchools in France and in Italy ;.and 
thofe at Paris were famous towards the eleventh century. 
The number of colleges was increafed ; and, nevertheless, 
this ft3te of the church, which we have defcribed without 
malice or exaggeration, was continued in all chriftian coun¬ 
tries, from the ninth to the fourteenth century, an interval' 
of four or five hundred years. The emperors have loft Ita¬ 
ly, and the popes have acquired a great temporal power. 
No one hath yet raifed himfelf againft their fpiritual pow¬ 
er. The interefts of this fovereign are embraced by all the 
Italians. The dignity of epifcopacy is eclipfed by that of 
cardinal, and the fecular clergy were always ruled by the 
regular clergy. Venice alone hath knc*vvn and defended 
its rights. The irruption of the Moors in Spain hath 
thrown chriftianity there into an abjedl ftate, from which 
it hath fcarce emerged for tbefe two lalt centuries; and 
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even down to our days, the inquifition difplays it under the 
mod hideous afpecd -the inquifition, a terrible tribunal, 
a tribunal infulting to the fpirit of Jefus Chrid ; a tribunal, 
which dbght to be detefted by fovereigns, by bifhops, by 
magiftrates, and by fubjecfs: by fovereigns, whom it ven¬ 
tures to threaten, and whom it hath fometimes cruelly per¬ 
fected ; by bifhops, whofe jurifdi&ion it annihilates *, by 
the magi(lrate8, whofe legitimate authority it ufurps ; by 
the fubje£ts, whom it keeps in continual terror, whom it re¬ 
duces to filence, and condemns to llupidity, from the dan¬ 
ger that attends their requiring indrudlion, their reading, 
their writing, and their fpeaking ; a tribunal which hath 
only owed its inftitution, and which only owes its continu¬ 
ance in thofe regions where it is dill maintained, to a fa- 
crilegious policy, jealous of perpetuating prejudices and 
prerogatives, which could, not iiave been difcuffed, without 
being difpelled. 

Before the fchifm of Henry VIII, England was fubjeT 
to the pope, even in temporal concerns. London (hook 
off the yoke of Rome but this reformation was lcfs the 
effect of reafon than of paflion. Germany hath been a 
continual fcene of violence on both fides; and fince the time 
of Luther, the catholics and fchifmatics have (hewn them- 
feives equally enthufiads in that country, the former for 
papal tyranny, the latter for independence. Chridianity 
was eftablifhed in Poland, with all the claims of papal au¬ 
thority. In France the temporal power was conlidered as 
fubordinate to the fpiritual power. According to the fen- 
timent of the favourers of the Tramontane opinions, this 
kingdom, as well as all the kingdoms of the earth, was 
fubjedf to the church of Rome ; its princes might be ex¬ 
communicated, and its fubjefts freed from the oath of alle¬ 
giance. But the papal coloflfus was (haken ; and even fince 
the fourteenth century it approached the indant of itsdown- 
fal. Then literature was revived ; the ancient languages 
were cultivated ; the fird Hebrew grammar was printed ; 
and the royal college was founded. Towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the art of printing was invented. A 
multitude of writings of all kinds were drawn out of the 
dud of monadic libraries, to be diffufed among the people. 
The vulgar tongue was improved, and trandations wefe 
made. The foverefgn, and individuals, colle&ed great lib- 
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Varies. The decrees of the councils, the fathers', and the 
holy fcriptures, were read. The canon law was attended 
to, and the hiftory of the church was inveftigated. The 
fpirit of criticifm arofe, and the apocryphal books were 
dete&ed ; while infpired writings were rellored to their ori¬ 
ginal purity. The eyes of the fovereigns and of the clergy 
were opened and they were enlightened by religious dis¬ 
putes. The origin of immunities, exemptions, and privi¬ 
leges, was traced ; and the futility of them was demonhrat- 
ed» Ancient times were fearched tnto, and their difeipline 
compared to modern cuftoms., The hierarchy of the 
church refumed its influence, and the two powers withdrew 
into their refpe&ive limits. The decifions of the church 
jefumed their efficacy ; and if papal tyranny hath not beerr 
extinguiflied in France, it is at lead confined within very 
narrow bounds. In 1681, the clergy of that kingdom de¬ 
cided, that temporal power was independent of fpiritual 
power, and that the pope was fubjedl to the canons of the 
church. If the miffion of the prieft be of divine right ; if 
it belonged to him to fet men free, and to inejofe them in 
bonds j can he not excommunicate the impenitent fmner, 
or the heretic, whether he be a fovereign or a private man ? 
According to our principles, this is a power that cannot be 
denied to him : but prudent ir.iE.pc revived, in mis violent 
proceeding, fuch mifchievous confequences, that they have 
declared it was fcarce ever to be referred to. Doth ex- 
communication involve the depofition of the fovereign, and 
difengage the fubjeds from their oath of allegiance i It 
would be high-treafon to fuppofe it. Hence we fee, that 
the ecclefiailical government, at lead, in France, hath patt¬ 
ed on, from the u tyranny of anarchy, to a kind of mode- 
“ rate arjftocracy.” / 

But if 1 might be allowed to explain myfelf npon a mat¬ 
ter fo important, I fhould venture to fay, that neither in 
England, nor in the countries of Germany, of the United 
provinces, and of the north, the true principles have been 
tVaced. Had they been better known, how much blood 
and how many troubles would they have fpared, the blood 
of pagans, heretics, and chriftians, lince the firft origin of 
natural fbrTns of worfhip to the prefent day ; and how much 
would they fpare iniuturc, if the rulers-of the earth were 
prudent and fteady enough to conform to them ?. 
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It appears to me, that the {late is sot made for re¬ 
ligion, religion for the ft ate: this is the firft prin¬ 
ciple. 

The general intereft is the univerfal rule that ought to’ 
prevail in' a ftate : this is the fecond principle. 

The people, or the fovereign authority, depofitary of 
theirs, have alone the right to judge of the conformity of 
any inftitution whatever with the general- intereft: this is 
the third principle. 

Thefe three principles'appear to me inconteftably evident y 
and the propofitions that follow are no more than corollaries 
deduced from diem. 

It therefore belongs to this authority, and to this autho ¬ 
rity alone, to examine the tenets and the difeipline of re¬ 
ligion : the tenets, in order to afeertain, whether, being 
contrary to common fenfe, they will not expofe the public 
tranquillity to commotions, fo much the more dangerous,- 
as the ideas of future happinefs will be complicated with 
zeal for the glory .of God, and with fubmillion to truths, 
which will be confidered as revealed ; the difciplinc, to ob- 
ferve whether it doth not cl a fh with the prevailing man¬ 
ners, extinguish the fpirit of patriotifm, damp the ardour of 
courage, occaiion an awerfion for induftry, for marriage, 
and for public affairswhether it be not injurious terpopu- 
lation, and to the focral ftate ; whether it doth not infpire 
fanaticifm, and a fpirit of intoleration ; whether it doth' 
not foW the feeds of division between the relations of the 
fame family, between families of the fame city, between tho 
cities of the fame kingdom, and between the feverai king¬ 
doms of the earth ; whether it doth not diminifh the re^ 
fpetft due to the fovereign and the magiftrates ; and whether 
it doth not inculcate maxims fo an Here as to occafion me¬ 
lancholy,- or practices which lead on to extravagance. 

This authority, and this authority alone, can therefore 
proferibe the eftablifhed mode of worlhfp, adopt a new 
one, or even abolifh every form of worihip, if it fhould 
find it convenient. The general form of government 
being always fettled at the firft minute of its adoption, 
how i* it poffibhe that religion fhould give the law by its 
antiquity? 

The ftate^hath the fapremacy in every thing. The dif- 
tia&ioa between a temporal and a fpirituai power is 
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palpable abfurdity; and there neither can, nor ought to 
be* any more than one foie, and Tingle, jurifdi&ion, where- 
ever it belongs, to public utility alone, to order, or to de¬ 
fend. 

For every offence whatever there fhould be but one tri¬ 
bunal ; for every guilty perfon but one prifon ; for every 
illegal a&ion but one law. Every contrary claim is inju¬ 
rious to the equality of the citizens; every poffclBon is an 
ufurpation of the claimant, at the egpence of the common 
intereft. ^ 

There fhould be no other councils than the affembljr 
of the minifter8 of the fovereign. When the admini- 
firators are afTembled, the church is afTembled. When 
the flate has pronounced, the church has nothing more to 
fay. 

There fhould be no other canons, except the edi&s 
of the princes, and the decrees of the courts of judi¬ 
cature. 

What is a common offence, and a privileged offence, 
where there is but one law, and one public matter, be¬ 
tween the citizens ? 

Immunities, and other cxclufive privileges, are fo many 
a&s of injullice, exercifed againft the other ranks of fociety 
that are deprived of them. 

A bifhop, a prieft, or a member of the clerical body, 
may quit his country, if he choofes it ; but then he is 
nothing. It belongs to the (late to watch over his con* 
dudl, to appoint and to remove him. 

If we undcrftand by a benefice, any thing more than the 
falary every citizen ought to reap from his labour, this is 
an abufe which requires a fpeedy reformation. The man 
who doth nothing hath no right to eat. 

And wherefore fhould not the prieft acquire, enrich 
himfelf, enjoy, fell, buy, and make his will, as an¬ 
other citizen ? 

Let him be chafte, docile, humble, and even indigent ; 
kt him not be fond of women, let him be of a meek difpo* 
fition, and let him prefer bread and water to all the con* 
teniencies of life $ but let him be forbidden to bind himfelf 
to thefe obfervances by vows. The vow of chaftity is re* 
pugnant to nature and injurious to population ; the vow of 
poverty it only that of a toolifh or of an idle man ; the. vow 
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of obedience to any other than to the ruling power, and to 
the law, is that of a Have or of a rebel. 

If there exiffed, therefore, in any diftrid of a country r 
fixty thfcufand citizens bound by fuch vows, what could 
the fovereign do better, than to repair to the fpot, with a 
fufficicnt number of fatellites armed with whips, and to fay 
to them, go forth,, ye lazy wretches, go forth ; go to the 
fields, to agriculture,, to the manufactures, to the mi* 
litia l - 

Charity is the comrrfbn duty of all thofe whofe property 
exceeds their abfolute wants. 

The relief of old men, and of indigent and old perfons, is 
the duty of the. date they have ferved. 

Let there be no other apodles but the legiflator and the 
magidrates.* 

Let there he no facred writings, exept thofe which they 
fhall acknowledge as fuch. 

Let there be no divine right but the good of the 
republic. 

I could extend thefe coufequences to many other objedsj 
but I Hop here, proteding, that if in what I have faid there 
ihould be any thing contrary to the good order of a well- 
regulated fociety, and to the felicity of the citizens, I r£- 
trad; although Lean fcarce perfuade myfelf that-the na¬ 
tions can become enlightened, and not be fenlible one day of 
the truth of my principles. As for the red, I forewarn my 
readers that I have fpoken only of the external forms ot 
religion. With refped to internal religion, man is only 
accountable for it to God. It is a fecret between man and 
him, who hath taken him out of nothing and can plungp 
him into it again. 

If we now take a review of what has been faid, we (hall 
find that ail the governments of Europe are comprehended 
under forne of the forms we have been deferibing, and are 
differently modelled according to the local fituation, the de¬ 
gree of population, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occupations, and the external connedions and 
vicillitudes of events that ad upon the fyflem of the body 
politic, as the impreflion of furrounding fluids does upon, 
natural bodies. 

We are not to imagine, as it is often afferted, that alL 
governments nearly refemble each other, and that the only/ 
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difference between them ccmfids in the charader of thofe 
who govern. This maxim may, perhaps, be true in abfo- 
lute governments, among fuck nations as have no principles- 
of liberty. Thefe take the turn the prince gives' them; 
they are haughty, proud, and courageous, under a monarch 
who is adive and fond-of glory ; indolent and ftupid under 
a fuperftitious king ; full of hopes and fears under a young 
prince; of weaknefs and corruption under ?n old dtfpot:. 
or rather alternately confident and weak, under the-feverai 
miniilers who are raifed by intrigue. In fuch dates, go¬ 
vernment aflumes thd charader of the adminiilration ; but 
in free dates it is juft: the rcverfe. 

Whatever may be laid of the nature and fprit.gs of the 
different fydems of government to which men are fubjed, 
the art of legiflation being that which ought to be the mod. 
perfed, is alfo the moil proper to employ men of the firft 
genius. The fcience of government does not contain ab- 
itraded truths, or rather it has not one fingle principle 
which does not extend to all the branches of administration. 

The Hate is a very complicated machine, which cannot 
be wound up or fct in motion without a thorough know¬ 
ledge of all its component parts. If any one of the parts 
be too much Uraitened or relaxed, the whole muft be in 
diforder. Every projed that may be* beneficial to a certain 
number of citizens, or in critical times, may become fatal 
to the whole nation, and prejudicial for a long continuance. 
If we dedroy or change the nature of any great body, 
thofe convulfive motions, which are called ftrokes of date,, 
will diftirrb the whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the 
effeds of them for ages to come. All innovations ought 
to be brought about infenllbly ; they fhould arife from ne- 
cefiity, be the reftilt, asit were, of the public clamour, or at 
lead agree with the general wifhes. To abolifh old cuftoms, 
or to introduce new ones on a bidden, tends only to in- 
creafe that which is bad, and to prevent the effed of that 
which is good. To ad without confulting the will of the 
generality, without colleding, as it were, the majority of 
votes in the public opinion, is to allienate the hearts and 
minds of men, ^nd to bring every thing into diferedit, even 
what is honed and good. 

It would be a defirable thing in Europe, that the fove- 
reigns, convinced of the neceflity of improving the fcience 
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of government, fhouki imitate a cuftom eftablifhed in China#. 
In this empire, the minivers are diftinguiflied into two* 
clafles, the thinkers and the Jigntrs * While the latter 
are employed in the arrangement and difpatch of public 
affairs, the firft attend only to the forming of proje&s, or 
to the examination of fuch as are prefented to them. Ac¬ 
cording to. the admirers of the Chinefe government, this is 
the fource of all thofe judicious regulations, which eftablifh 
in thofe regions the moft enlightened fyItems of legiflation, 
together with the moft prudent adminiftration* AIL Afia 
is iubje& to a defpotic government ; but in Turkey and 
Perfia, it is a defpotifm of opinion by means of religion j in 
China, it is the defpotifm of the laws by the influence of 
reafon. Among the mohammedans, they believe in the di¬ 
vine authority of the prince ; among the Chinefe, they be¬ 
lieve in natural authority, founded upon the law of reafon. 
But in thefc empires it is convidion that influences the 
will. 

, In the happy Rate of policy and knowledge to which 
Europe hath attained, it is plain that this convs&ion of the 
mind, which produces a free, eafy, and general, obedience, 
can proceed from nothing but a certain evidence of the uti¬ 
lity of the laws. If the governments will not pay think * 
ers , who may, perhaps, become fufpicious or corrupt as 
foon as they are mercenary, let them, at lead, allow men of 
fuperior uitderftandings to watch in fome meafure over the 
public good. Every writer of genius is born a raagiftrate 
of his country ; and he ought to enlighten it as much as it 
is in his power. His abilities give him a right to do it. 
Whether he be an obfeure or a diftinguiflied citizen, what¬ 
ever be his rank or birth, his mind, which is always noble, 
derives its claims from his talents. His tribunal is the whole 
nation ; his judge is the public, not the defpot who does 
not hear him, nor the minifter who will not attend to him. 

All thefe truths have, doubtlefs their boundaries ; but it 
is always more dangerous to fupprefs the freedom of 
thought, than to leave it to its bent or impetuoiky, Rea¬ 
fon and truth triumph over thofe daring and violent minds, 
which are roufed only by reftraint, and irritated only by 
perfecution. Kings and mtniftere, love your people, love 
mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye will then have no rea¬ 
fon to fear men of free fentiments or unfatisfkd minds, nor 
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the revolt of bad men. The revolt of the heart is muck 
more dangerous; for virtue, when foured, and roufed into 
indignation, is guilty of the mod atrocious ads. Cato and- 
Brutus were both virtuous ; they were reduced to tftie alter¬ 
native of chooftng between two great enormities, fuicide* 
or the death of Csefar. 

Remember that the interefts of government and thofe of 
the nation are the fame. Whoever attempts to feparate 
them, is unacquainted with their true nature, and will only 
injure them. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when the wills of 
individuals are fubftituted to the eftablifhed order. The 
laws, and thofe alone, ought to have the fway. This uni* 
verfal rule is not a yoke for the citizens, but a power which 
prote&s them, and- a watchfulnefs which infures their tran¬ 
quillity. They think themfelves free ; and this opinion^ 
which continues their happinefs, determines their fubmif. 
fion. If the arbitrary caprices of a turbulent and enter* 
prifing adminiftrator ihould fubvert this fortunate fyftenv 
the people, who from habit, prejudice, or felf-love, are gen¬ 
erally inclined to confider the government under which, 
they live a* the beft of all poflible governments, are deprive 
ed of this illuhon, to which nothing can be fubftituted. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when it obftinately 
perfeveres in any error into which it hath fallen." Let it 
not be blinded by a foolifh pride, and it will perceive that 
thofe changes, which bring it back to what is true and 
good, far from weakening its fprings, will ftrengthen them. 
To be undeceived with refpedt to a dangerous miftake, is 
not to contradift one’s felf ; it is not to difplay to the peo¬ 
ple the inconftaney of government ; it is to demonftrate to 
them its wifdom and its uprightnefs. If their refpetl were 
to diminifti, it would be for that power which would never 
know its miftakes, or would always juftify them, and not 
for thofe who would avow and corre& them. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when it facrifices 
the tranquillity, eafe, and blood, of the people, to the ter¬ 
rible and transient brilliancy of warlike exploits. It is in 
vain that that we endeavour to juftify thefe deftru&ive pro*- 
penfities by ftatues and by inferiptions. Thefe monuments 
of arrogance and flattery will one day be deftroyed by time 
or overthrown by hatred. The memory of that prince.only 
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will be refpe&ed, who fhall have preferred peace, which 
mud have infured happinefs to his fubjedts, to victories 
which would have been only for hirafelf; who (hall have 
confider£d the empire as his family j who fhall have made 
bo other ufe of his power, than for the advantage of thofc 
who had intruded him with it. His name and his charac¬ 
ter will be univerfally cheriihed. Fathers will inform pof- 
terity of the happinefs which* they enjoyed. Their child¬ 
ren will repeat it to their defcendants ; and this, delightful 
remembrance will be preferred from one age to another, 
and will be perpetuated in each family, and to the remoteft 
centuries. 

Authority divides this great intered, when the perfon 
in whofe hands the reins of government have been placed, 
by birth or election, fuffers them to be guided at pleafure 
by blind chance j when he prefers a mean repofe to the dig¬ 
nity and the importance of the functions with which he is 
intruded. His ina&ion is criminal and infamous. The in¬ 
dulgence with which his faults might have been treated* 
will be judly denied to his indolence. This feverity will be 
the more lawful, as his character will have determined him 
to choofe for fubditutes the fird ambitious men who may 
offer, and thefe almod neceffarily men of no capacity. If 
even he had the fingular good fortune of making a good 
choice, he would dill be unpardonable, becaufe it is not 
allowable to impofe our duties upon others. He will die 
without, having lived. His name will be forgotten, or, if 
remembered, it will only be as the names of thofe fluggard 
kings, the years of whofe reign hidory. hath with reafon 
difdained to count. 

Authority divides this great intered, when the pods 
which determine the public tranquillity are intruded to vile 
or corrupt men of intrigue ; when favour fhall obtain the 
rewards due to fervices; when the powerful fprings, which 
infure the grandeur and the duration of empires, are de« 
ftroyed. All emulation is extinct. The enlightened and 
laborious citizens either conceal themfelves, or retire. The 
wicked and the audacious fhew themfelves infolently, and 
profper. Every thing is directed and- determined by pre* 
fumption, by intered, and by the mod difordinate padions. 
Judice is disregarded, virtue is degraded, and propriety, 
which might in fomc meafure be a fubditute to it, is con- 
fidered as an old prejudice, or a ridiculous cuftotm. Dif* 
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courage ment within and opprobrium without, tfiefe are all 
that remain to a nation formerly powerful and reCpe&ed. 

There may fometiraes be people diflaftisfted under a good* 
government; but where there are many that are dnhappy r 
without any kind of public profperity, then* it is that the 
government is vicious in its nature. 

Mankind are juft as we would have them to be ; it is the 
mode of government which gives them a good or an evil 

ftate ought to have one objeflonly in. view ; add thatr 
is, public felicity. Every ftate has a particular manner of 
promoting this end ; which may be confidered as its fpirit, 
its principle, to which every* thing elfe is fubordinate. 

A nation can have no induftry for the arts, nor courage 
for war, without a confidence in, and an attachment to, the 
government. But when the principle of fear hath broken 
every other fpring of the foul, a nation then becomes of no 
confeqtience, the prince is expofed to a thoufand enter- 
prifes from without, and^a thoufand dangers from within. 
Defpifed by his neighbours, and abhorred by his fobjeds> 
he mull be in perpetual fear for the fafety of his kingdom, 
as well as for that of his own life. It is a happinefs for a* 
nation that commerce, arts, and ; fciences, fhould flourifh 
within it. It is even a happinefs for tbofe who govern, 
when they are not inclined to exert a&s of tyranny. Up¬ 
right minds are very eaftly led *, but none have a greater 
averfron for violence and Slavery. Eet good monarchs be 
feldled with enlightened people, and let tyrants have none 
but brutes to reign over.- 

Military power is both the caufe and the deftru&fon of 
defpptifm ; which in its infant ftate may be compared to a 
lion that conceals his talons in order to let them grow. In 
its full vigour, it may be considered as a madman who tears 
his body to pieces with hi* arms; In its advanced age, it 
is like Saturn, who, after having devoured his children, is 
fhamefully mutilated by his own race. 

Government may be divided into legiflaticm and policy. 
Legiflatkm relates to the internal management of the Hate*, 
and policy to the external direction of it. 

Polity , Savage nations, which are addi&ed to 

hunting, have rather a policy than a legif- 
latum, Governed among themfdves by manner* and ex* 
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ample, the only conventions or laws they have are between 
one nation and another. . Treaties of peace or alliance con. 
ffittite their only code of legiflation. 

Such were nearly the focieties of ancient times. Separat¬ 
ed by deferts, without any communication of trade or voy¬ 
ages, they had only a prefent and immediate interefl to 
fettle. All their negotiations confided in putting an end 
to a war by fixing the boundaries of a date. As it was 
neceffary toperfuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
miflreffes or favourites of a prince, eloquent men were em¬ 
ployed for this purpofe ; and the names of orator and am- 
baffador were fynonymous. 

In the middle ages, when every thing, even juflice itfelf,. 
was decided by force ; when the Gothic government di¬ 
vided by feparate interefts all thofe petty llates'which owed 
their exiftence to its conftitution ; negociations had but 
little influence over a wild and reclufe people* who knew no 
right but that of w$r, no treaties but for truces or ranfoms. 

During this long period of ignorance and baibarifm, 
policy was entirely confined to the court of Rome. It had 
arifen from the artifices which had founded the papal go¬ 
vernment. As the pontiffs, by the laws of their religion 
and the fyftem of the hierarchy, influenced a very numer¬ 
ous clergy., v*hofe profelytea extended perpetually in all 
the chriUian flates, the correfpondence kept up with the 
bifhops, eflablifhed early at Rome a centre of communica. 
tion for all the different churches or nations. All rights 
were fubordinate to a religion which excrcifed an ab folate 
authority over the mind of every individual; it had a fhare 
in almoit every, tranfa&ion, either as the motive or the 
means; and the popes, by the Italian agents they had 
placed in all the prelacies of the chiiflian flate, were con¬ 
stantly informed of every commotion, and availed tbern- 
felves of every event. They had the highefl intereff in 
this ; that of attaining univerfal monarchy. The barbar- 
ifm of the times in which this projedl was conceived, does 
not leffen ito greatnefs and fublimity. How daring was 
the attempt, to fubdue, without troops, nations that were 
always in arms! What art to make even tire weaknefs of 
the clergy refpe&able and facred! What fkill to agitate, 
to fhake, thrones one after the other, in order to keep 
them all in fubje6tk>n ! So deep, fo extenfive, a defign could 
•nly be carried into execution by being concealed ; and 
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therefore was inconfiftent with a hereditary monarchy ; in 
which the pafiiong of kings, and the intrigues of minifters, 
are the caufe of fo much inftability in affairs. This pro¬ 
ject, and the general rule of conduct it requires, ^ould not 
be formed but in an elective government, in which the chief 
is always chofen from a body animated with the fame fpirit, 
and guided by the fame maxims; in which an ariftocratic 
court rather governs the prince, than fuffers itfelf to be 
governed by him. 

While Italian policy was engaged in examining all the 
dates of Europe, and availing itfelf of every opportunity 
to aggrandize and confirm the power of the church, each 
fovereign faw with indifference the revolutions that were tak¬ 
ing place without. Mod of them were too much engaged 
in eliablifhing their authority in their own dominions, in 
difputing the branches oF power with the feveral bodies 
which were in poffeflion of them, or which were, ftiiving 
againtt the natural bent that monarchy has to defpotifm : 
they were not diffidently matters of their own inheritance, 
to interfere in the difputes of their neighbours. 

The fifteenth century changed the order of things. 
When the princes had colle&ed their forces, they were in¬ 
clined to bring them to a&iop, and try their refpe&ive 
flrength. Till that time, the nations had only carried on 
war with each other upon their feveral frontiers. The 
feafon of the campaign was loll in affembling troops, which 
every baron always raifed very flowly. There were then 
only fkirmifhes between fmall parties, not any regular battles 
between different armies. When a prince, either by alliances 
or inheritance, had acquired poffeffions in different dates, the 
interefls were confounded, and contentions arofc among the 
people. It was neceffarv to fend regular troops in the pay of 
the monarch, to defend at a dittance territories that did not 
belong to the date. The crown of England no longer held 
provinces in the midtt of France ; but that of Spain acquired 
fome rights in Germany, and that of France laid fomc 
. claims in Italy. From that time all Europe was in a per¬ 
petual alternate date of war and negociation. 

The ambition, talents, and rivalfhip, of Charles V and 
Francis I gave rife to the prefent fydem of modern politics. 
Before thefe two kings, France and Spain had difputed the 
kingdom of Naples, in the name of the houfes of Arragon 
and Anjou. Their diffentions had excited a ferment 
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throughout all Italy, and the republic of Venice was the 
chief caufe pf that intedine commotion that was excited 
againft two foreign powers. The Germans took a part 
in tnefe didurbances, either as auxiliaries, or as being in- 
terefied in them. The emperor and the pope were con¬ 
cerned in them with almoft all Chriftendom. But Francis I 
and Charles V engaged in their fate, the views, the anxiety, 
the deftiny, of all Europe. All the powers feemed to be 
divided between two rival houfes, in order to weaken al¬ 
ternately the mod powerful. Fortune favoured the talents, 
the force, and the artifice, of Charles V. More ambitious 
and lefs voluptuous than Francis I, his chara&er turned 
the fcale, and Europe for a time inclined to his fide, but did 
not continue, always to favour the fame intered. 

Philip II, who had all the fpirit of intrigue, but not the 
military virtues of his father, inherited his proje&s and am¬ 
bitious views, and found the times favourable to his ag¬ 
grandizement. . /( He exhaufted his kingdom of men and 
(hips, and even of money, though he was in pofleftion of 
the mines of the New World ; and left behind him a more 
extenfive monarchy, but Spain itfelf in a much weaker 
date than It had been under his father. 

His fon imagined he fhould again make all Europe de¬ 
pendent, by an alliance with that branch of his houfe which 
reigned in Germany. Philip II had through negligence 
rehnquilhed this political idea : Philip III refumed it. But 
in other refpe&s he followed the erroneous, narrow, fuper- 
ftitious, and pedantic, principles of his predeceflor. With¬ 
in the Hate, there was much formality, but no order and 
no economy. The church was perpetually encroaching 
upon the (late. The inquifition, that horrid monfter, 
yvhich conceals its head in the heavens and its feet in the 
infernal regions, ftruck at the root of population, which 
at the fame time fuffered confiderably from war and the 
colonies. In the external operations of the Hate, there 
were Hill the fame ambitious views, and lefs fkilful meafures. 
Rafli and precipitate in his enterprifes, flow and obflinate 
in the execution of them, Philip III had all thofe defe&a 
which are prejudicial to each other, and occafion every pro- 
jedl to mifearry. He deHroyed the fmall degree of life and 
vigour the monarchy yet retained. Richelieu availed him- 
felf of the weaknefs of Spain, and the foibles of the king 
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whom he ruled over, to fill that period with his intrigues, 
and caufe his name to defeend to pofterity. Germany and 
Spain were in fome manner connected- to each other by 
the houfe of Auftria: to this league, he oppofed that of 
France with Sweden, to counteract the cffe&of theformer. 
This fyftem would naturally have taken place in his times, 
if it had not been the work of his genius. Guftavus Adol¬ 
phus by his conquefts enflaved all the north. All Europe 
concurred in lowering the pride of the houfe of Auitria ; 
and the peace of the Pyrenees turned the fcale againfb Spain 
in favour of France. 

Charles V had been accufed of aiming at univerfar 
monarchy ; and Lewis XIV was taxed with the fame am¬ 
bition. But neither of them ever conceived fo high and fir 
rafh a proje&r They were both of them pafiionately de- 
firous of extending their empire, by the aggrandizement of 
their families. This ambition is equally natural to princes of 
common abilities, who are born without any talents, as it is 
to monarchs of fuperior underftandfng, wfrohave no virtues 
or moral qualifications. But neither Charles V nor Lewis 
XIV had that kind of fpirrt of refolution, th^t impulfe 
of the foul, to brave every thing, which conffitutes heroic 
conquerors : they bore no refemblance in any, particular to 
Alexander. Neverthelefs ufeful alarms were taken and 
fpread abroad. Such alarms cannot he too foon conceived, 
nor too foon diffufed, when there aTife any powers that are 
formidable to their neighbours. It is chiefly among na¬ 
tions, and with refpeft to kings, that fear produces fafety. 

When Lewis XIV began to reflet on his own fituation, 
perhaps he might be firrprifed at feeing himfelf more power¬ 
ful than he thought he was. His greatnefs was partly 
owing to the little harmony that fubfifted between the 
forces and the defign3 of his enemies. Europe had, in¬ 
deed, felt the necemty of a general union, but had not dif- 
covered the means of forming it. In treating with thi3 
monarch, proud of fuccefs, and vain from the applaufe he 
had received, it was thought a confidcrable advantage if 
every thing was not given up. In a word, the infult* of 
France, which incrcafed with her vi&ories ; the natural 
turn of her intrigues to fpread difTenfion everywhere, in 
order to reign alone; her contemptfor the faith of treaties ; 
the haughty and authoritative tone fhe ufurped, turned the 
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general envy (be hand excited into detection, and raifed 
univerfal alarms. Even thofe princes, who had feen with¬ 
out umbrage, or favoured the increafe of her power, felt thef 
necefiity % of repairing this error in politics* and of com-* 
hiniug and railing among themfelves a body of forces fu- 
perior to thofe of France, in order to prevent her tyran- 
nifing over the nations. 

Leagues were, therefore, formed, which were for a long 
time ineffe&ual. One man alone was found capable to 
animate and condudf them. Warmed with that public 
fjpirit, which only great and virtuous fouls can poffefs, it 
was a prince, though born in a republic, who, for the gen¬ 
eral caufe of Europe was inflamed with that love of li¬ 
berty, fo natural to upright minds. He turned his ambi¬ 
tion towards the greateft pbjedt, and moft worthy of the 
time in which he lived. His own intereft never warped 
him from that of the public. With a courage peculiar to 
himfelf he knew how to defy thofe very misfortunes which 
he forefaw; depending lefs for fuccefe upon his military- 
abilities, than, waiting for a favourable turn of affairs, from 
his patience and political a&ivity. ‘ Such was the fituation 
of affairs when the fucceflion to the throne of Spain fet all 
Europe in flames. 

Since the empire >of the Perfians and that of the Romans, 
ambition had never been tempted by fo rich a fpoil. The 
prince, who might have united this crown to his own, 
would naturally have arifen to that univerfal monarchy, the 
idea of which raifed a general alarm. It was therefore ne- 
ceffary to prevent this empire from becoming the poffeflion 
of a power already formidable, and to keep the balance 
equal between the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, which 
had the only hereditary right to the throne. 

Men well verfed in the knowledge of the manners and 
affairs of Spain, have afferted, if we may believe Boling- 
broke, that had it not been for the hoftilities, which were 
then excited by England and Holland, we fliould have 
feen Philip V as good a Spaniard as his predeceffors, and 
that the French miniftry would then have had no influence 
over the Spanifh adminiflration ; but that the war raifed 
againft the Spaniards for the fake of giving them a ruler, 
obliged them to have recourfe to the fleets and armies of a 
flatc that was alone capable of afiifting them.in fixing upon 
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fuch a king as they wanted. This juft idea, the reftilt of 
deep refle&ion, ha 3 been confirmed by the experience of 
half a Century. The turn of the Spaniards has never been 
able to coincide with the tafte of the French. Spain, from 
the chara&er of her inhabitants, feems rather to belong to 
Africa than to Europe. 

The train of events, however, anfwered to the general 
wifhes. The armies and the councils of the quadruple al¬ 
liance gained an equal fuperiority over the common enemy. 
Inftead of thofe languid and unfortunate campaigns which 
had tried the patience of the prince of Orange, but not 
difcouraged him, all the operations of the confederates were 
fuccefsful. France, in her turn, humbled and defeated on 
every fide, was upon the brink of ruin, when fhe was re- 
ilorcd by the death of the emperor. 

It was then perceived, that if the archduke Charles, 
crowned with the imperial diadem, and fucceeding to all 
the dominions of the houfe of Aultria, ftiould join Spain 
and the Weft-Indies to this vaft inheritance, he would be 
in poffeflion of that fame exorbitant power which the houfe 
of Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. But the 
enemies of France ftill perfifted in their defign of dethron¬ 
ing Philip V, without thinking of the perfon that was to 
fucceed him ; while true politicians, notwithftanding their 
triumphs, grew tired of a war, the very fuccefs of which 
always became an evil, when it could no longer do any 
good. 

This difference of opinions raifed diffenfions among the 
allies, which prevented them from reaping all thofe advan¬ 
tages from the peace of Utrecht they might reafonably 
have expelled from their fuccefs. The beft means that 
could be devifed to protect the provinces of the allies, were 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis XIV had em¬ 
ployed forty years in fortifying them, and his neighbours 
had fuffered him quietly to raife thefe bulwarks which kept 
them in continual awe. It was neceffary to demolifh them : 
for every ftrong power that puts itfelf in a pofture of de¬ 
fence, intends to form an attack. Philip remained upon 
the throne of Spain ; and the fortifications were left (land¬ 
ing in Flanders, and on the bonders of the Rhine. 

Since this period, no opportunity hath offered tore&ify 
the miftake committed at the peace of Utrecht. France 
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hath always maintained its fuperiority on the continent; 
but chance hath often diminiihed its influence. The fcalea 
of the political balance will ne^er be perfedly even, nor 
accurate enough to determine the degrees of power with 
exad precifion. Perhaps, even this balance of power may 
be nothing more than a chimera. It can be only fixed by 
treaties, and thefe have no validity, when they are only 
made between abfolute monarchs, and not between nations. 
Thefe ads muft be permanent when made by the people 
themfelves, becaufe the objed of them is their peace and 
fafety, which are their greateft advantages: but a defpot 
always facrifices his fubjeds to his anxiety, and his engage¬ 
ments to his ambition. 

But it is not war alone that determines the fuperiority 
of nations, as it hath been hitherto imagined ; fince during 
the laft half century commerce hath had a much greater in¬ 
fluence in it. While the powers of the continent divided 
Europe into unequal portions, which policy, by means of 
leagues, treaties, and alliances, always preferved in a cer¬ 
tain equilibrium, a maritime people formed as it were a 
new fyftem, and by their induftry made the land fubjed tc 
the fea ; as nature herfelf has done by her laws. They 
formed, or brought to perfedion, that extenfive commerce, 
which is founded on an excellent fyftem of agriculture, 
flourifhing manufadures, and the richeft pofleflions of the 
four quarters of the world. This is the kind of univerfai 
monarchy that Europe ought to wreft from England, in 
reftoring to each maritime ftate that freedom and that 
power it hath a right to have upon the element that fur- 
rounds it. This is a fyftem of public good founded upon 
natural equity, and in this cafe juftice is the voice of gen¬ 
eral intereft. The people cannot be too much warned to 
refume all their powers, and to employ the refources of¬ 
fered them by the climate and the foil they inhabit, to ac¬ 
quire that national and diftind independence in which they 
were born. 

If all Europe were fufficiently enlightened, and each na¬ 
tion were acquainted with its rights and its real advantages, 
neither the continent nor the ocean would mutually give 
laws to each other ; but. a reciprocal influence would be 
eftablifticd between the continental and maritime people, a 
balance of induftry and power, which would induce a 
mutual intercourfe for the general benefit. Each nation 
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would fow and reap upon its proper element. The fevcrai 
dates would enjoy the fame liberty of exportation and im¬ 
portation that fhould fubfift between the provinces of the 
fame empire. ' 

There is a great error that prevails in modern politics, 
which is, that every date ihould endeavour to weaken its 
enemies as much as poflible. But no nation can feek the 
ruin of another date, without .paving the way for, &nd 
hadening, its own flavery. There are certain moments in 
which fortune at once throws into the way of people a 
great incrcafeof power ; butfuch hidden elevations are not 
lading. It is fometimes better to fupport rivals, than to 
opprefs them. Sparta refufed to enflave Athens, and Rome 
repented of having deftroyed Carthage. 

Thefe noble and generous fentiments would prevent 
policy from the neceffity of commuting many crimes and 
aflerting many falsehoods; policy, which for thefe two or 
three centuries pad hath had more important and more 
various objeXs to attend to* The influence of policy was 
formerly much limited, it feklom extended beyond the 
frontiers of the feveral nations. Its fphere hath been 
Angularly enlarged in proportion as the nations mod didant 
from each other have formed connexions among themfelves. 
It hath particularly received an iuunenfe increafe fiuce the 
time, when by difeoveries, either fortunate or unfortunate, 
all the parts of the univerfe have been rendered fubordinate 
to thofe which we inhabit. 

As the operations of policy were multiplied in propor¬ 
tion to the extent which it acquired, every power thought 
it necefiary for their interefts to fix agents in foreign courts, 
who had formerly been employed there but for a very fhort 
time. The habit of treating inceflantly gave birth to 
maxims unknown before that period. Delay-sand artifices 
were fubdituted to the franknefs and celerity of tranfieut 
negociations. The powers founded and dudied each other, 
and reciprocal attempts were made to tire out or to furprife 
all parties. Secrets which had been found impenetrable 
were purchafed with gold, and bribery completed what in¬ 
trigue had begun. 

It appeared necefiary to fumifh a continual fupply of 
matter to quiet that fpirit of anxiety with which the minds 
of all the ambaffadors had been imprdTed. Policy, lik« 
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that infidious infe& that weaves its web m darknefs, hath 
ftretched forth its net in the midft of Europe, and fattened 
it, as it were, to every court. One fingle thread cannot 
be touched without drawing all'the reft. The moft petty 
fovereign hath fome fecret intereft in the treaties between 
the greater powers. Two petty princes of Germany can¬ 
not exchange a fief, or a domain, without being thwarted 
or feconded.by the courts of Vienna, Verfailles, or Lon¬ 
don. Negociations mutt be carried on in all the cabinets 
for years together for every the moft trilling change in the 
difoofition of the land. The blood of the people is the 
only thing that is not bargained for. War is determined 
upon in a dav or two; the fettling of peace is protra&ed 
during feveral years. The flownets in negociations, which 
proceeds from the nature of affairs, is alfo increafed by the 
the chara&er of the negotiators. 

Thefe are generally ignorant perfons, who are treating 
with fome men of knowledge and abilities. The chancellor 
Oxenftiern ordered his fon to prepare himfclf to go to Weft- 
phalia, where the troubles of the empire were to be pacified. 
“ But , 0 faid the young man, “ I have not attended to 
“ any previous ftudies neceffary for thi 3 important com- 
" miffion.” ** I will prepare you for it,” replied the father. 
A fortnight after, Oxenftiern, who had not fpoken upon 
the fubjeft to his fon, faid to him, “ My fon, you muft fet 
“ out to-morrow , 0 “ But, fir, you had promifed to in- 
“ ftruft me, and you have not done it.” u Go, neverthe- 
(( lefs , 0 replied the experienced minifter, ftirugging up hii 
(boulders, “ atjd you will fee by what kind of men the 
“ world 1*3 governed.” There are, perhaps, two or three 
wife and judicious councils in Europe, The reft are in 
the poffeifion of intriguing men, raifed to the management 
of affairs by the pafiions and fhameful pleafurcs of a prince 
and his miftreffes. A man is advanced to a fhare in the 
adminiftration, without any knowledge of the fubjedl; he 
adopts the firft fyftem that is offered to his caprice, purfues 
it without underitanding it, and, with a degree of obftinacy* 
proportionate to his ignorance, he changes the whole plan 
-of his predeceffor 8 , in order to introduce his own fvftem of 
adminiftration, which he will never be able to iupport. 
Richlieu’s firft declaration, when he became minifter, was, 
* the council hath altered its plan.” This faying, which 
Vol VL It 
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was once found to be a good one, in the mouth of one 
Angle man, has, perhaps, been repeated, or thought of, by 
every one of Richelieu’s fuccefTors. All men engaged in 
public affairs have the vanity not only to proportion the 
parade of their expence, of their manner, and of tlieir air, 
to the importance of their office, but even to raife the opi¬ 
nion they have of their own under ftanding, in proportion 
to the influence of their authority. 

When a nation is great and powerful, what fliould its 
governors be. The court and the people will anfwer this 
queftion, but in a very different manner. The minifters 
fee nothing in their office but the extent of their rights; 
the people the extent only of their duties. The ideas of the 
latter arc juft ; for the duties and rights arifing from each 
mode of government ought to be regulated by the wants 
and dcfires of each nation. But this principle of the law 
of nature is not applicable to the focial ffate. As focieties, 
whatever be their origin, are almoft all of them fubjedt to 
the authority of one Angle man, political meafures are de¬ 
pendent on the charadter of the prince. 

■ If the king be a weak and irrefolute man, his govern¬ 
ment will change as his minifters, and his politics Will vary 
with his government- He will alternately have minifters 
that are ignorant or enlightened, fteady or fickle, deceit¬ 
ful or finecre, harfh or humane, inclined to war or peace ; 
fuch, in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
tlrm. Such a ftate will have no regular fyftem of politics; 
and all other governments will not be able to"maintain 
any permanent defigns and meafures with it. The fyftem 
of politics muft then vary with the day, or the moment ; 
that is, with the humour of the prince. Under a weak and 
unfteady reign, none but temporary interefts ought to pre¬ 
vail, and connexions fubordinate to the inftabiiity of the 
miniftry. 

The reciprocal jealoufy prevailing between the depofi- 
taries of the royal authority is another caufe of this infta¬ 
biiity. One man, againft the teftimony of his conscience 
and of his knowledge, counteracts, from a motive of mean 
jealoufv, a ufeful meafure, the honour of which would be¬ 
long to his rival. The next day the fame infamous part is 
adopted by the latter. The fovereign alternately grants 
what he had refufed, or refufes what he had granted. The 
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negociator willeafily perceive which of his minifters he has 
lead confulted, but it is impoflible for him to forefee what 
his laft refolution will be. In this embarraflment to whom 
fhall we have recourfe ? To bribery and to the women, if 
he be fent into a country governed by a man. To bribery 
and to the men, if he be fent into a country governed by 
a woman. He muft lay^aiide the chara&er of the am- 
baffador or of the envoy, in order to affume that of the 
coirupter, the only one by which he can fucceed. It is 
gold which he muft fubftitute to the mod profound policy. 
But if by fome chance, of which perhaps there is fcarce 
any example, gold fhould fail of its effe&, the only refource 
he has remaining is to folicit to be recalled. 

But the fate of nations and political interefts are very 
different in republican governments. As the authority 
there refides in the collective body of the people, there are 
certain principles and fome public interefts attended to in 
every negociation. In this cafe, the permanency of a fyftem 
is not to be confined to the duration of the miniftry, or to 
the life of one fingle man. The general fpirit that exifls 
and perpetuates itklf in the nation is the only rule of every 
negociation. Not but that a powerful citizen, or an eloquent 
demagogue, may fome times lead a popular government 
into a political miflake ; but this is eafily recovered* Faults, 
in thefe inftances, may be confidered equally with fuccedes 
aslefTons of inftru&ion. Great events, and not men, pro¬ 
duce remarkable periods in; the hiflory of republics. It is 
in vain to attempt to fuiprife a free people by artifice or 
intrigues, into a treaty of peace or alliance. Their max- 
im$ will always make them return to their lading interefts, 
and all engagements will give way to the fupreme law. In 
thefe governments, it is the fafety of the people that does 
every thing, while in others it is the will of the ruler. 

This contraft of political principles has rendered every 
popular government fufpicious or odious to all abfolute 
monarchs. They have dreaded the influence of a republi¬ 
can fpirit upon their own fubjedls, the weight of whofe 
chains they are every day increafmg. A kind of fecret 
confpiracy may therefore be perceived between all mon¬ 
archies, to deilroy, or infenfibly to fap, the foundations 
of all free Hates. But liberty wjjlarife from the midftof 
onpreflion. It already e*ifts in^fery breafl 5 public writ- 
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ings will contribute to inftil it into the minds of all enlight¬ 
ened men, and tyranny into the hearts of the people. All 
men will, at length, be fenfible, and this period is at no 
great diftance, that liberty is the firft gift of Heaven, as 
it is the firft fource of virtue. The inttruments of defpo- 
tifm will become its deftroyers ; and the enemies of human¬ 
ity, thofe who feem armed at prefent merely to oppofe 
it, will exert themfelves in its defence. 

War. In this place I was intending to fpeak 

of war, or that rage which, being kind¬ 
led by injuftice, ambition, and revenge, afTembles, under 
two adverfe commanders, a multitude of armed men, im¬ 
pels them againft each other, drenches the earth with their 
blood, ftrewsit with dead bodies, and prepares nourifhment 
for the animals that come after them, but who are lefs fero¬ 
cious than they. 

But I have fuddenly poftponed my intention, by afking 
of myfelf what peace is, and whether it exifts anywhere ? 
Upon the fpot where I now am, in the centre of my own 
city, a multitude of interefts oppofite to mine confine me, 
and I repel them. If I pafs the limits of that fpacc which. 
I call my own country, I am confidered with an anxious 
eye; I aifl accofted, and a/ked, who 1 am, from whence 
I came, and where I am going ? At length I obtain a bed, 
and am preparing to take fome reft, when a fudden clam¬ 
our compels me to depart. If I remain, I am profcribed ; 
and the next day the houfe which had given me refuge (hall 
be fet on fire, and thofe who have treated me as a fellow- 
citizen (hall be murdered by aflaffins who fpeak my ovfti 
language. Should curiofity, or a thirft of knowledge, in¬ 
duce me to vifit another country ; if I take fome pains to 
examine it, I am immediately fufpe&ed, and a fpy is com- 
miffioned to watch me. Should I have the misfortune to 
wbrfhip God in my own way, which happens not to be 
that of the country I am vifiting, I am furrounded by 
priefls and executioners. I then make my efcape, exclaim¬ 
ing, with grief:—peace, then, that blefiing fo earneftly 
wifhed for, exifts not in a$y place. 

The good man, however, hath his dreams; and I will 
acknowledge, that being witnefs to the progrefs of know¬ 
ledge, which hath (haken fo many prejudices, and intro- 
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duced fo much foftnefs in our manners, I have thought 
that it was impoflible the infernal art of war fhould be per¬ 
petuated, but that it would fink into oblivion. The pea* 
pie who have brought it to perfe&ion will become accurfed ; 
and the moment when thefe formidable inflruments of death 
fhall be generally demolifhed cannot be far diftant. The 
univerfe will at length execrate thofe odious conquerors, 
who have rather chofen to be the terror of their neigh¬ 
bours than the fathers of their fubjeCts, and to invade pro¬ 
vinces rather than to gain the affections of men ; who have 
chofen that the cries of grief fhould be the only hymn ac¬ 
companying their victories ; who have raifed up melan¬ 
choly monuments, deftined to immortalize their rage and 
their vanity, in the countries which they had fpoiled, in 
the cities they had reduced to afhes, and over the carcafes 
which their {words had heaped on each other; conquerors, 
who have had no other wifh than that the hiftory of their 
reign fhould contain only the remembrance of the calami¬ 
ties they had occafioned. Mankind will no longer be de¬ 
ceived refpe&ing the objeCts of their admiration They 
will no longer, with abjeCt infatuation, proftrate them- 
felves before thofe who trampled them under their feet. 
Calamities will be confidered in their proper light; and 
the na&umal labours and talents of great artifts will 
no longer be proftituted to the commemoration of brilliant 
crimes. Princes themfelves will partake of the wifdom of 
their age. The voice of philofophy will revive in their 
minds ientiments which have long lain dormant, and will 
infpire them with horror, and a contempt for fanguinary 
glory. They will be confirmed in thefe ideas by tbe mi- 
nifters of religion; who, availing themfelves of the facred 
privilege of their functions, will drag them before the tri¬ 
bunal of the Great Judge, where they will be obliged to 
anfwer for the thoufands of unfortunate perfons facrificed 
to their hatred or caprice. If it were refolved in the de¬ 
crees of Heaven, that fovereigns fhould perfevere in their 
frenzy, thofe numberlefs hordes of afTafiins who are kept 
in pay would throw away their arms. Filled with a juft 
horror for their deteflable employment, and with profound 
indignation againft the cruel abufe which was made of their 
ftrength and of their courage, they would leave their, ex¬ 
travagant defpots to fettle their quarrels themfelves. 

K ? 
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But this illufion did not lad long, I was foon perfuad- 
ed that the difputes between kings would never end, any 
more than their paflions, and that they could only b£ de¬ 
cided by the fword. I thought that it would be impofil- 
ble ever to difguft of the horrors of war a people, who, 
notwithflanding all forts of cruelties and devaflations were 
committed around them without ferupleand without remorfe, 
v.pon'the feene of difeord, dill found, while fitting quiet- 
ly by their fire-dde, that there were not fieges, battles, or 
cataftrophes, enough to fatisfy their curiofity and amufe 
their vacant hours. I thought, that there was nothing 
either reafonable or humane to be expected from a fet of 
fubaltern butchers, who, far from giving themfelves up to 
defpair, from tearing their hair, from detefting themfelves, 
and from fhedding rivers of tears at the fight of a vafl 
plain filled with fcattered members, were, on the contrary, 
able to go over it with an air of triumph, bathing their 
feet in the blood of their friends and of their enemies, 
walking over their carcafes, and mixing fongs of mirth 
with the plaintive accents of expiring men. It feemed to 
me, as if I heard the fpeech of one of thofe tygers, who, 
blending flattery with ferocioufnefs, faid to a monarch, 
feized with a condensation at the fight of a field of battle 
covered with torn limbs and dead bodies, fcarcely cold,— 
“ Sir, it is not us, but thofe who are too happy and thus 
prevented the tears from falling from the eyes of a young 
prince ; tears, which he ought rather to have prompted 
him to died, by faying to him ,— il behold, and confider 
“ the effeXs of thy ambition, of ahy folly, of thy rage, 
“ and of ours; and fed the drops of blood trickling down 
“ thy cheeks, which fall from the laurels with which we 
* ( have crowned thee.” Thefe diftrefllng reflexions plung¬ 
ed rue into melancholy ; fo that it was iometime before I 
could refume the thread of my ideas, and go on with my 
fubjeX. 

War has exided at all times and in all countries; but the 
art of war is only to be found in certain ages of the world, 
and among certam people. The Greeks inftituted it, and 
conquered all the powers of Ada. The Romans improv¬ 
ed it, and fubdued the world. Thefe two nations, worthy 
to command all others, as their genius and virtue were 
the caufts of their profperity, owed this fuperioritv 
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to their infantry, in which every fingle man exerts his whole 
llrength. The Grecian phalanx and the Roman legions 
were everywhere victorious. 

When indolence had introduced a fuperior number of 
cavalry into the armies of tire ancients, Rome loft fome of 
its glory and fuccefs. Notwithftanding the exa£l difci- 
pline of its troops, it could no longer refift'thofe barbar¬ 
ous nations that fought on foot. 

Thefe men, however, little better than favages, who, 
with arms only, and thofe powers nature had taught them 
the ufe of, had fubdued the moll extenfive and the molt 
civilized empire of the univerfe, foon changed their infant¬ 
ry into cavalry. This was properly called the line of bat¬ 
tle, or the army. All the nobility, who were the foie 
pofiefTors of lands and of privileges, thofe ufual attendants 
of victory, chofe to ride on horfeback ; while the enflaved 
multitude were left on foot, almoft without arms, and 
were fcarce holden in any degree of eftimation. 

In times when the gentleman was diftinguilhed by his 
horfe ; when the man himfelf was of little confequence, 
and every idea of importance was attached to the knight; 
when wars confided in fmall incurfions, and campaigns laft- 
ed but a day ; when fuccefs depended upon the quicknefs 
of marches; then the fate of armies was determined by ca¬ 
valry* During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
there were fcarce any other troops in Europe. The dex¬ 
terity and llrength of men was no longer mewn in wrdjt 
ling, at the ceftus, in the exercife of arms, and of all thfe 
mufcles of the body; but in tournaments, in managing a 
horfe, and in throwing the lance at full fpeed. This fpe^' 
cies of war, better calculated for wandering Tartars, than 
for fixed ^nd fedentary focieties, was one of the defeCls of 
the feudal government. A race of conquerors, whofe rights 
were to be determined by their fwords, whofe merit and 
glory were in their arms, whofe foie occupation was hunt¬ 
ing, could fcarce avoid riding on horfeback, with all that 
parade and fpirit of authority which mull neceflarily arife 
from a rude and uncultivated underftanding. But what 
could troops of heavy-armed cavalry avail in the attack and 
defence of caftles and towns, fortified by walls or by fur¬ 
rounding waters ? 
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To this imperfedion of the military art, mull be afcrib* 
fd the duration of war for feveral ages, without intermif- 
fton, between France and England. War continued in- 
cefiantly for want of a fufficient number of men. Whole 
months were required to colleft, to arm, to bring into the 
field troops, that were only to continue there a few weeks. 
Kings could not aflemble more than a certain number of 
vaflals, and thofe at ftated times. The lords had only a 
right to call under their banners fome of their tenants, up¬ 
on ftipulated terms. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on war was loil in forms and regula¬ 
tions, in the fame manner as courts of juft ice confume 
-thole eftates they are to determine. At length the French, 
tired with being conftantly obliged to repulfe the Englilh, 
like the horfe that implored the affiftance of ;man againft 
the Hag, fuffered the yoke and burthen to be impofed up¬ 
on them, which they bear to this day. Kings raifed and 
maintained at their own expence a e.onllant body of troops, 
Charles VH, after having expelled the Englilh by the af* 
fiftance of mercenary troops, when he difbanded his army, 
kept nine thoufand horfe and fixteen thoufand infantry. 

This was the origin of the abafement of the nobility and 
the elevation of monarchy, of the political liberty of the 
•nation without, and its civil Slavery within. The people 
were delivered from feudal tyranny, only to fall, fome time 
-or other, under the defpotifm of kings. So much doc3 
•human nature feem born for Have ry ! It became neceffary 
to raife a fund for the payment of an army ; and the taxes 
were arbitrary, and unlimited as the number of foldiers 
-who were diftributed in the different parts of the kingdom* 
under a pretence of guarding the frontiers againft the ene¬ 
my ; but, in reality to reftrain and opprefs the fubje£h 
The officers, commanders, and governors, were tools of 
government always armed againft the nation itfelf. They, 
as well as their foldiers, no longer confidered themfelves as 
citizens of the ftatc, folely devoted to the defence of the 
property and rights of the people. They acknowledged 
no longer any perfon in the kingdom except the king, in 
whofe name they were ready to maffacre their fathers and 
brothers. In Ihort, the body of troops raifed by the nation 
was nothing more than a royal army. 
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ThedifcoveFy of gunpowder, which required confid$r- 
able expence and great preparation, forges, magazines, 
and arfenals, made arms more than ever dependent on 
kings, and determined the advantage that infantry hath 
over cavalry. The latter prefented the flank of the man 
and horfe to the former. A horfeman demounted was 
either loft or good for nothing; and a horfe without a 
leader occafioned confufion and diforder among the ranks. 
The havoc which the artillery and fire-arms made in fquad- 
rons, was more difficult to repair than it was in battalions. 
In a word, men could be bought and difciplined at a lefs 
expence than horfes; and this made it eaiy for kings to 
procure foldiers. 

Thus the innovation of Charles VII, fatal to his fub- 
je&s, at lead in futurity, became from his example pre¬ 
judicial to the liberty of all the people of Europe. Every 
nation was obliged to keep itfelf upon the defence againft 
a nation always in arms. The right fyftem of politics, if 
there were any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce, had not yet opened a communication among 
people, ffiould have been, for the princes to have jointly 
attacked that particular power that had put itfelf into a 
(late of continual war. But inftead of compelling it to 
fubmit to peace, they took up arms themfelves. This 
contagion fpread itfelf the quicker, as it appeared the folc 
remedy againft the danger of an invafion, the only gua¬ 
rantee of the fecurity of the nations. 

There was, however, a general want of the knowledge nc- 
ceflary to difeipline a body of infantry, the importance of 
which began to be perceived* The manner of fighting 
which the Switzers had employed againft the Burgundians, 
had rendered them as celebrated as formidable. With 
heavy fwords and long halberds, they had always overcome 
the horfes and men of the feudal army. As their ranks 
were impenetrable, and as they marched in clofe columns, 
they overthrew all that attacked and all that oppofed them. 
Every pow6r was then defirons of procuring fome Swifts 
foldiers. Brit the Switzers, fenfible of the need there was 
of their affiftance, and felting the purchafe of it at too 
high a rate, it became neceflary to refolve not to employ 
them, and to form in all parts a national infantry, in or<}«r- 
not to depend upon thefe auxiliary troops. 
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The German^ firft adopted a difeipline thab required 
only ftrength of body and fubordination. As their coun¬ 
try abounded in men and horfes, they almoft rivalled the 
reputation of the Swifs infantry, without lofm^ the ad¬ 
vantage of their own cavalry. 

The French, more lively, adopted, with greater diffi¬ 
culty, and more flowly, a kind of military fyftem that laid 
a reftraint upon all their motions, and feemed rather to re¬ 
quire perfeVerance than impetuofity. But the tafte for 
imitation and novelty prevailed among this light people 
over that vanity which is fond of its own cuftome. 

The Spaniards, notwithftanding the pride they have 
been reproached with, improved the military art of the 
Switzers, by bringing to greater perfe&ion the difeipline 
of that warlike people. They formed an infantry which 
became alternately the terror and admiration of Europe. 

In proportion as the infantry increased, the cuftom and 
fervice of the feudal militia ceafed in all parts, and war 
became more general. The conflitution of each nation had 
for ages paft fcarce allowed the different people to wage 
war and maflacre one another beyond the barriers of their 
own ftates. War was carried on upon the frontiers only 
between the neighbouring powers. When France and 
Spain had carried their arms to the moll remote extremi¬ 
ties of Italy, it was no longer poffible to call together the 
ban and the arriere ban of the nations, becaufe it was notin 
fa& the people who made war againft each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of themfeives or 
their families, without any regard to the good of their fub- 
jedfs. Not that the princes did not endeavour to intereft 
the national pride of the people in their quarrels ; but this 
was done merely to weaken, or totally to fubdue that fpi- 
rit of independence, which was {till ftruggling among 
fomc fets of men, againft that abfolute authority which the 
princes had gradually aftumed. 

All Europe was in commotion. The Germans marched 
into Italy, the Italians into Germany, the French into 
both thefe countries. The Turks befieged Naples and 
Nice, and the Spaniards were at the fame time dilperfed in 
Africa, in Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, 
and in the Low countries. All thefe people, inured and 
praflifed in arms, acquired great {kill in the art of fight¬ 
ing and deftroying each other with infallible regularity and 
pvecifion. 
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It was religion that caufed the Germans to contend with 
the Germans, the French with the French, but which 
more particularly excited Flanders againft Spain. It was 
on the fens of Holland that all the rage of a bigoted and 
defpotic'king fell, of a fuperftitious and fanguinary prince, 
of the two Philips, and of the duke of Alva. It was in 
the Low countries that a republic arofe from the perfec¬ 
tion of tyranny and the flames of the inquifition. When 
freedom had broken her chains, and found an afylurh in the 
ocean, {he raifed her bulwarks upon the continent. The 
Dutch firft invented the art of fortifying places; fo much 
do genius and invention belong to free minds. Their ex¬ 
ample was generally followed. Extenfive Hates had only 
occafion to fortify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, di¬ 
vided among a number of princes, were crowded with 
llrong citadels from one end to the other. When we tra¬ 
vel through thcfe countries, we meet every evening with 
gates (hut and draw-bridges at the entrance of the towns. 

While Nafiau, who had taken up arms to fecure the in¬ 
dependence of his country, was renewing the fcience of 
fortification, the pafllon - for glory llimulated Guliavus 
Adolphus to inveiligate, according to the maxims of the 
ancients, the. principles of the military fcience of the field, 
which were almoilentirely loll. He had the honour to dif- 
cover, to apply, and to diffuie them ; but, if the moil ex¬ 
perienced judges may be credited, he did not introduce 
into thofe principles the modifications which the diffgrence 
of men’s minds, of conilitutions, and of arms, would have 
required. The perfons trained up under him, great cap¬ 
tains as they were, could not venture to be more bold or 
more enlightened than himfelf; and this timid circumfpec- 
tion prevented the alterations and improvements which 
might have been made. Cohorn and Vauban alone in- 
ftru£led Europe in the art of defending, but efpecially in 
that of attacking places. It happened, by one of thofe 
contradictions which are fometimes oblerved among nations, 
as well as among individuals, that the French, notwith- 
ftanding their ardent and impetuous difpofition v appeared . 
more expert in fieges than any other nation ; and that they 
feemed to acquire at the foot of the walls that patience and 
coolnefs,. in which they are moil commonly deficient in all , 
other military operations. 
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The king of Pruffia appeared, and with him a new or¬ 
der of things was introduced. Without fuifering himfelf 
to be fwayed by the authority of thofe who had gone be¬ 
fore him, this prince created a fyftem of ta&ics almoft en¬ 
tirely new. He demonftrated, that troops, howeVer nu¬ 
merous, might be difeiphned and maneuvered 5 that the 
motions of the greateft armies were not fubjeft to calcula¬ 
tions more complicated and left certain than thofe of the 
moft feeble eorps ; and that the fame fprings by which one 
battalion was put in motion, when properly managed, and 
put together by a great commander, might fet a hundred 
thoufand men in motion. His genius fuggefted to him many 
fcientific details, of which no man had previoufly entertain¬ 
ed the leaft idea ; and by giving, in a manner, the advan¬ 
tage to the legs over the arms, he introduced into his evo¬ 
lutions, and into his marches, a celerity, which is become 
neceffary, and almoft decifive, fmee armies have been un¬ 
fortunately fo much multiplied, and iince they have been 
obliged to occupy a very extenfive front. 

This prince, who, ftnee Alexander, hath not bad his 
etpial in hiftory, for extent and variety of talents ; who, 
without having been himfelf formed by Greeks, hath been 
able to form Lacedemonians; this monarch, in a word, 
who hath deferved beyond all others that his name fhould 
be recorded in his age, and who will have the glory, fince 
it is one, of having carried the art of war to a degree of 
perfe&ion, from which, fortunately, it cannot but dege¬ 
nerate,*—Frederick hath fecn all Europe adopt his inftitu- 
tions with enthufiafm. In imitation of the Roman people, 
who, by inftru&ing themfelves at the fchool of their ene¬ 
mies, learnt the art of refilling, of vanquifhing, and of enflav- 
ing, them, the modern nations have endeavoured to follow 
the example of a neighbour, formidable by his military 
capacity, and who might become dangerous by his fuccefs. 
But have they accomplifhed their defign ? Some external 
parts of his difeipline have undoubtedly been imitated ; 
but let us be allowed to doubt whether his great principles 
have been .perfectly' underftood, thoroughly inveftigated, 
and properly combined. 

But even if this fublime and terrible dodlrine were become 
common among the powers, would it be equally ufeful to 
tlrem all ? The Pruflians never lofe fight of it one moment. 
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They are ignorant of the intrigues of courts, the luxuries 
of cities, and the idleness of a country life. Their colours 
are their roofs, warlike fongs their amufements, the recital 
-of their firft exploits their convention, and frefh laurels 
their onty hope. Eternally under arms, eternally in exer. 
cife, they have perpetually before them the image, and al- 
molt the reality, of a prudent and obftinate war, whether 
they be collected together in camps, or difperfed in garri- 
fons. 

Military men of all countries, draw the contrail between 
this description and that of your education, of your laws, 
and of your manners, and compare yourfelves to fuch men, 
if you can. I will allow that the found of the trumpet may 
roufe you from your lethargy, from balls, from public 
amufements ; and that, from the arms of your miftreffes, 
you may rufh with eagernefs into danger. But will a 
tranfient ardour fupply the place of that vigilance, of that 
activity, of that application, and of that forefight, which can 
alone determine the operations of a war or of a campaign ? 
Will a body, enervated by effeminate habits, refill the hor¬ 
rors of famine, the rigour of feafons, and the diverfity of 
climates ? Will a mind, ruled by the tafte for pleafure, 
bend itfelf to regular, profound, and ferious, reflections ? Ih 
a heart replete with various and frivolous objeCts, will not 
one of them be found which may be incompatible with 
courage ? On the borders of the Po, of the Rhine, and of 
the Danube, in the midft of thofe ddlruClions and ravages 
which always attend upon his Heps, will not the French¬ 
man, covered with dult, his ftrength exhaufted, and defti- 
tute of every thing, turn his forrowful eyes towards the 
fmiling borders of the Loire or of the Seine ? Will he not 
iigh after thofe ingenious diverfions, thofe tender con¬ 
nections, thofe charming focieties, and after thofe volup¬ 
tuous delights, of every kind which he hath left there, and 
which await him at his return ? Imbued with the abfurd 
and unfortunate prejudice, that war, which is a profeffion 
for other nations, is only a rank or condition of life to him, 
will he not quit the camp as foon as he {hall think he can 
do it without expofing his reputation too openly ? If ex¬ 
ample, or circumftances, do not allow him to follow his 
inclination, will he not exhautl in a few months the in¬ 
come of ten years, to change a foraging party into a party 
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of pleafure, or to difplay his luxury at the head of the 
trenches ? The diflike of his duties, and his indifference for 
public affairs, will they not expofc him to the ridicule of 
an enemy, who may have different principles and a differ¬ 
ent rule of condud. ! * 

It is not to the king of Pruffia, but to Lewis XIV, that 
we muft attribute that prodigious number of troops, which 
prefents us with the idea of war, even in the midfl of peace. 
By keeping always numerous armies on foot, that proud mo¬ 
narch obliged his neighbours, or his enemies, to exert efforts 
nearly fimilar. The contagion fpread itfelf even among the 
princes who were too weak to raife difturbances, and too 
poor to keep them up. They fold the blood of their legions 
to the greater powers; and the number of foldiers was gra¬ 
dually raifed in Europe to two millions* 

The barbarous ages are fpoken of with horror; and yet 
war was then only a period of violence and of commotions, 
but at prefent it is almoft a natural Hate. Moll govern¬ 
ments are either military, or become fo ; even the improve¬ 
ment in our difeipline is a proof of-it. The fecurity we en¬ 
joy in our fields, the tranquillity that prevails in our cities, 
whether troops are pafTing through, or are quartered in 
them ; the police which reigns around the camps, and in 
garrifoned towns, proclaim indeed that arms are under 
fame kind of controul, but at the fame time indicate that 
every thing is fubjed to their power. 

Fortunately, the hoflilities of our days do not refemble 
thofe of former times. At thofe diftant periods, the con¬ 
quered provinces were laid wallc, the towns fubdued 
were reduced to alhes, the vanquifhed citizens were either 
put to death, or reduced to fervitude. At prefent, war is 
much lefs cruel. When the battle is at an end, no more 
atrocious ads are committed ; the prifoners are taken care 
of; the cities are no more deflroyed, nor the countries ra¬ 
vaged. The contributions exaded from a fubdued people 
fcarce amount to as much as they paid for taxes before 
their misfortunes ; and when they are reftored by peace to 
their former mailers, no alteration appears in'their fituation. 
When treaties infure their fubmiffion to the conqueror, 
they enjoy the fame advantages as all the other fubjeds, 
and fometimes even feveral very important prerogatives. 
Accordingly, the nations, even thofe which are the lead 
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enlightened, fhew very little concern for theft diflenfiotis 
between princes ; they confider thofe quarrels as difputes 
between one government and another $ and they would be¬ 
hold thefe events with total indifference, were they not 
obliged to pay the mercenaries employed to fupport the 
ambition, the turbulence, or the caprices, of a tyrannical 
mafter. 

Thefe mercenaries are very ill paid. They eoft the na¬ 
tion four or five times lefs than the meaneft mechanic. 
They receive no more than what is abfolutely neceflary to 
keep them from flarving. Notwithflanding this, the troops, 
the generals, the fortified places, the artillery, and the in¬ 
stallments of war, have been multiplied to fuch a degree, 
that the maintenance of them hath driven the peopie to 
defpair. In order to provide for thefe expences, it hath 
been neceflary to overbufthen all the clafles of fociety, 
which, prefling one upon another, muff crufh the loweft 
and the moft ufeful of them, that of the hufbandman. The 
increafe of taxes, and the difficulty of colle&ing them, de- 
ttroy, through want or diftrefs, thofe very families which are 
the parents and nurftries of the armief. 

If an universal oppteffion be the fir ft inconvenience arif- 
ing from the increafe of foldiers, their idlenefs is a fecond. 
Let them be inceflantly employed,’ but not to excefs, as 
foon as the din of war fliall no longer be heard, and their 
morals will be lefs diflolute, lefs contagious; the ftrength 
neceflary to bear the fatigues of their profeflion will always 
be preferved, and their health will feldom be affe&ed ; they 
will no more be confirmed by hunger, tedium, or affli&ion ; 
defertions and quarrels will no more be common among 
them, and they may ftill be ufeful to fociety after the time 
of their fervice (hall be expired. For a moderate increafe 
of their pay, they will cheerfully make the roads over 
which they are to march ; they will level the mountains 
they, are to climb up ; they will fortify the towns they are 
to defend ; they will dig the canals from whence they are 
to derive their fubfiftence ; they will improve the ports in 
which they are to embark ; they will deliver the people 
from the moft cruel and the moft ignominious of all vexa¬ 
tions, the labours of vaflalage. After having expiated, by 
ufeful labours, the misfortune of being devoted, by their 
condition, to diflolute the earth, and to maflacre the inha- 
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bitants, they will perhaps ceafe to be detefted* they will 
perhaps one day attain the honour pf being confidered in 
the light of citizens. 

The 'Romans were acquainted withthefe truths, and had 
made them the bafis of their conduft. How i6 it come to 
pafs that we, who were formerly the ilaves, and who are 
become at prefent the difciples, of thefe mailers of the 
world, have deviated fo much from this important obje& of 
their principles ? It is becaufe Europe hath believed, and 
doth It ill believe, that men who are deftined to handle arms, 
and to gather laurels, would be degraded by ufmg inilru- 
ments which are only in the hands of the lowed clafsofthe 
people. How long will this abfurd prejudice, formed in 
barbarous times, fubfift i How long (ball we (till remain 
in the twelfth century ? 

A third inconvenience arifing from the incrcafe of fob 
diers, is a decreafe of courage. Few men are born fit for 
war. If we except Lacedaemon and Rome, where wo* 
men who were citizens, and free, brought forth foldiers ; 
where children were lulled to deep by, and awakened with, 
the found of trumpets and fongs of war ; where education 
rendered men unnatural, and made them beings of a dif¬ 
ferent fpecies : all other nations have only had a few brave 
men among them. And, indeed, the lefs troops are raifed, 
the better will they be. In the earlier ages of our anceft- 
ors, who were kfs civilized, but ftronger than we are, 
armies were much lefs numerous than ours, but engage¬ 
ments were more decifive. It was neceflary to be a noble 
or a rich man to fervc in the army, which was looked upon 
both as an honour and a privilege. None but volunteers 
entered into the fervice. All their engagements ended with 
the campaign ; and any man who difhked the art of war 
was at liberty to withdraw. Befides, there was then more 
of that ardour, and of that pride of fentiment, which con- 
ftitutes true courage. At prefent, what glory is there in 
ferving under abfolute commanders, who judge of men by 
their nze, eftimate them by their pay, inlift them by force 
or by llratagem, and keep or difcharge them without their 
confent, as they have taken them ? What honour is there 
in afpiring to the command of armies under the baneful 
influence of courts, where every thing is given or taken 
away without reafon j where men without merit are raifed, 

3 . 
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aBd others, though innocent, are degraded by mere ca* 
price ; where the department of war is intruiled to a fa¬ 
vourite, who bath not diftinguifhed himfelf upon any oc- 
cafion, and to whom the art of war is unknown both in 
theory and pra&ice ; where a favourite miftrefs marks with 
patches, upon a map fpread out upon her toilet, the route 
which the army is to take; or where it is neceftary to fend 
to folicit permiflion at court before a battle can be given ; 
a fatal delay, during which time the enemy may haye 
changed his pofition, and the moment of victory be loft ; 
where a general, without the confent of the prmce, hath 
fometimes been commanded, under pain of difgrace, to 
fufter himfelf to be beaten ; where jealoufy, hatred, and a 
variety of other motives equally deteftable, friiftrate the 
hopes of a fortunate campaign ; where, either through 
negligence or inability, camps are fuffered to want provi- 
fions, forage, or ammunition ; where the perfon who is to 
obey, to march, or to Hop, to execute the motions con¬ 
certed, betrays his commander, and feta difeipline at de¬ 
fiance, without endangering his life \ Accordingly, except 
in riling empires, or in the inftant of a crifis, the greater 
number there are of foldiers in the date,'the more-is the 
nation weakened ; and in proportion as a ftate is enfeebled, 
the number of its foldiers is increafed. 

A fourth inconvenience is, that the increafe of foldiers 
tends to defpotifm. A number of troops, towns well for¬ 
tified, magazines and arfenals, may prevent invafions ; but 
while they preferve a people from the irruptions of a con* 
'<jueror, they do not fecure them from the encroachments 
of a defpotic prince. Such a number of foldiers ferv« 
only to keep thofe who are already Haves in chains. The 
tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing conform to his 
will, as every thing is fubfervient to his power. By the 
force of arms alone, he fets the opinions of mca-at-de- 
fiance, and controuls their will. By the afliftance of fol¬ 
diers he levies taxes ; and by thefe he raifes foldiers. He 
imagines that his authority is {hewn and exercifed, by de¬ 
ft roying what he hath formed ; but hrs exertions are vain 
and fruitlefs. He is perpetually renewing his forces, with¬ 
out being ever able to recover the national ftrength. In vain 
do his foldiers keep his people in continual war; if his fub- 
je&8 tremble at his troops, his troops in return will fly from 
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the enemy. But in thefe circumftances, the lofsof a battle 
is that of a kingdom. The minds of all men being alien¬ 
ated, they voluntarily fubmit to a foreign yoke^ becaufe, 
tinder the dominion of a conqueror, hope is ilill left; while, 
under that of a defpot, nothing remains but fear. When 
the progrefs of the military government hath introduced 
defpotifm, then the nation exifts no more. The foldiery 
foon becomes infolent and detefled.' Barrenncfs, occafioned 
fyy wretchedness and debauchery, is the caufe of the extinc- 
tion of families. A fpirit of difcord and hatred prevails 
among all orders of men, who are either corrupted or dis¬ 
graced. Societies betray, fell, and plunder, each other, 
and give themfelves up, one after another, to the fcourges 
of the tyrant, who plunders, opprefles, deftroys, and an¬ 
nihilates, them all. Such is the end of that art of war, 
which paves the way for a military government. Let us 
now confider what influence the navy has. 

The'ancients have tranfmitted to us almoft all thofe arts 
that have been revived with the reftoration of letters ; but 
we have furpafled them in the military management of the 
navy. Tyre and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, fcarce knew 
any fea but the Mediterranean ; to fail through which it 
was only neceflary to have rafts, galleys, and men to row 
them. Sea engagements might then be bloody j but it re¬ 
quired no great (kill to conftrudl and equip the fleets. To 
pafs from Europe into Africa, it was only neceflary to be 
fupplied with boats, which may be called flat-bottomed ones, 
which tranfmitted Carthaginians or Romans, the only peo¬ 
ple almolt who were engaged in fea fights. Commerce 
was, fortunately, a greater object of attention to the 
Athenians, and the republics of Afia, than vi&ories at 
fea. 

After thefe famous nations had abandoned both the land 
and the fea to plunderers and to pirates, the navy remained, 
during twelve centuries, equally negledled with all the 
other arts. Thofe fwarma of barbarians, who over-ran and 
totally deltroyed Rome in its declining ftate, came from the 
Baltic upon rafts or canoes, to ravage and plunder our fea- 
coafts, without going far from the continent. Thefe were 
not voyages, but defeents upon the coaft, that were conti¬ 
nually renewed* The Danes and Normans were not 
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armed for a cruize, and fcarce knew how to fight but upon 
land. 

At length, chance or the Chinefe fupplied the E6to- 
peans with the compafs, and this was the caufe of the dif- 
covery of America. The needle, which taught Tailors to 
know how far they were diftant from the north, or how 
near they approached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages, and to lofe fight of land for whole months, 
together. Geometry and aftronomy taught them how to 
compute the ptdgrefs of the conftcllations, to determine the 
longitude by them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were advancing to the eafl and weft. Even at that time, the 
height and the diftance of veffcls from the coaft might al¬ 
ways have been known. Though the knowledge of the 
longitude be much more inaccurate than that of the lati¬ 
tude, yet they both foon occafioned fuch improvement to 
be made in navigation, as to give rife to the art of carrying 
on war by fea. The firfl eflay, however, of this art was 
made between galleys that were in pofTeftion of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The moft celebrated engagement of the mo¬ 
dern navy was that of Lepanto, which was fought two 
centuries ago, between two hundred and five chriftians, and 
two hundred aud fixty Turkifh galleys. This prodigious 
armament was entirely confirmed in Italy; a country 
from Which almofl every invention of art has been derived, 
though nOt preferved in it. But at that time, its trade, its 
population, were double what they are at prefent. Befides, 
thofe galleys were neither fo long nor fo large as thofe of 
our times, as we may judge from fome of the old careafes 
that are flill preferved in the arfenal of Venice. The num¬ 
ber of rowers amounted to one hundred and fifty, and the 
troops did not exceed fourfeore men in one galley. At 
prefent, Venice hath more beautiful galleys, and lefs in¬ 
fluence, upon that fea which the doge marries, and which 
other powers frequent and trade upon. 

Galleys, indeed, wfcre proper for criminals ; but ftronger 
veflels were required for foldiers. The art of conftrufhng 
{hips improved' with that of navigation. Philip II, king of 
all Spain, and of the Eaft and Weft Indies, employed all 
the docks of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, 
which he then poffelTed, in conftru&ing fhips of an extra¬ 
ordinary fize and ftrength; and his fleet auumed the title 
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of the Invincible armada. It confided of one hundred and 
thirty fhips, near one hundred of which were the largeft 
that had yet been feen on the ocean. Twenty fmall (hips 
followed this fleet, and failed or fought under its protection. 
The pride of the Spaniards, in the fix teen th century, hath 
dwelt very much upon, and exaggerated, the pompous de- 
fcription of this formidable armament. But a circumftance 
which diffufed terror and admiration two centuries ago, 
Would now ferve only to excite laughter. The largeft of 
thofe (hips would be no more than a third rate in our fquad- 
rons. They were fo heavily armed, and fo ill managed, 
that they could fcarce move, or fair near the wind, nor 
board another veflel, nor could the fhip be properly worked 
in tempeftuous weather. The Tailors were as awkward «• 
the fhips were heavy, and the pilots almoft as ignorant^ 
the Tailors. 

The Engliih, who were already acquainted with the 
wcaknefs and little fkill of their enemies at fea, cxwicluded 
that inexperience would occafion their defeat. They care¬ 
fully avoided boarding thefe unwieldy machines, and burned 
a part of them. Some of thefe enormous galleons were 
taken, others disabled. A ftorm arofe, in which moft of 
the (hips loft their anchors, and were abandoned by their 
crews to the fury of the waves, and caft away, fome upon 
the weftern coafts of Scotland, others upon the coafts of 
Ireland. Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was able 
to return to Spain, where the damages it had fuffered, 
joined to the terror of the failors, fpread a general con- 
fternation, from which Spainhas never recovered. The Spa¬ 
niards were for ever depreffed by the lofs of an armament 
that had coft three years preparation, and upon, which all 
the forces and revenues of the kingdom had been almoft 
exhaufted. 

The deflru&ion of the Spani/h navy occafioned the do¬ 
minion of the fea to pafs into the hands of the Dutch. 
The pride of their former tyrants could not be more fig- 
nally punifhed than by the profperity of a people, forced 
by oppreflion to break the yoke of regal authority. When 
this republic began to emerge from its fens, the reft of 
Europe was embroiled in civil warsbyithcfpirit offanaticifm. 
Perfecution drove men into Holland from all other ftates* 
The iaquifition, which the houfe of Auitria wifhed to ex- 
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tend over all parts of its dominions 5 the perfection which 
Henry II railed in France ; the emifTarics of Rome, who 
were supported in England by Mary; every thing in a word, 
concurred to people Holland with an immenfe number of 
refugees. This country had neither lands nor harveft for 
their fubfiflcnce. They were obliged to feek it by fea 
throughout the whole univerfe. Almoft all the commerce 
of Europe was engroffed by Lifbon, Cadiz, .and Antwerp, 
under one fovereign, whofe power and ambition rendered 
him a general objed of hatred and envy. The new repub¬ 
licans having efcaped his tyranny, and being excited by rc- 
fentment and neceflity, became pirates, and formed a navy 
at the expence of the Spaniards and Portuguefe, whom 
they held in utter averfion. France and England, who, in, 
the progrefs of this riling republic, only perceived the hu¬ 
miliation of the houfe of Auftria, affifted Holland in pre- 
ferving the conqueft and fpoils fhe had made, the value of 
which fhc was yet unacquainted with. Thus the Dutch 
fecured to themfelves eftablifhments wherever they chofe to 
dired their forces ; fixed themfelves in thefe acquifitions be¬ 
fore the jealoufy of other nations could be excited, and im¬ 
perceptibly made themfelves mailers of all commerce by 
their induflry, and of all the feas by the llrength of their 
fquadrons. 

The domeftic troubles in England were for a while fa¬ 
vourable to this profperity, which had been fo filently ac¬ 
quired in remote countries. But at length Cromwell excit¬ 
ed in his country an emulation for commerce, fo natural to 
the inhabitant^ of an ifland. To lhare the empire of the 
. feas with the Englifh, was, in fad, to give it up to them ; 
and the Dutch were determined to maintain it. Inftead of 
forming an alliance with England, they courageoufly re* 
folved upon war. They carried it on for a long time with 
unequal force ; and this perfeverance againft misfortune pre- 
ferved to them, at leaft, an honourable rivalfhip. Superio¬ 
rity in the conftrudion and form of the (hips often gave 
the vidory to their enemies; but the vanquimed never met 
with any decifive Ioffes. 

. In the meanwhile, thefe long and dreadful combats had 
exhaufted, or at leaft diminifhed, the ftrength of the two 
nations, when Lewis XIV, willing to avail nimfelf of their 
mutual weaknefs, af^ired to the empire of the fea. Wheat 
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this prince firft aflumed the reins of government, he found 
only eight or nine veflels in his harbours, and thofe very 
much decayed ; neither were they fhips of the hrft or fe- 
cond rate. Richelieu had perceived the neceflityof raifing 
a pier before Rochelle, but not of forming a navy' ; the idea 
of which mull, however, have been conceived by Henry IV 
and his friend Sully. But it was referved to the moft bril¬ 
liant age of the French nation to give birth to every im¬ 
provement at once. Lewis, who conceived, at lead, all the 
ideas of grandeur he did not himfelf fugged, infpjrcd his 
fubjeds with the fame paffion which prevailed in him. Five 
ports were opened to the military navy. Docks and arfe- 
nals, equally convenient and magnificent, were conftruded. 
The art of fhip building, dill very imperfed everywhere, 
was edablifhed upon more certain principles, A fet of na¬ 
val regulations, much fuperior to thofe of the other nations, 
and which they have fince adopted, obtained the fandion 
of the laws. Seamen emerged from the middof the ocean, 
as it were, already formed. In lefs than twenty years the 
harbours of the kingdom reckoned one hundred (hips of the 
line. 

The French navy firft exerted its power againft the peo¬ 
ple of Barbary, who were beaten. It afterwards obtained 
fome advantages over the Spaniards. It then engaged the 
fleets of England and Holland, fometimes feparately and 
fometimes combined, and generally obtained the honour 
and advantage of the vidory. The firft memorable defeat 
the French navy experienced was in 1692, when with forty 
(hips they attacked ninety Englifti and Dutch fhips oppofite 
La Hogue, in order to give the Englifli a king they rejed- 
ed, and who was not himfelf very defirous of the title. The 
moft numerous fleet obtained the vidory. James the fe- 
cond felt an involuntary r p]eaftive at the triumph of the peo¬ 
ple who expelled him ; as if at this tuft ant the blind love of 
his country had prevailed within him, over his ambition for 
the throne. Since that day the naval powers of France 
have been upon the decline, and it was impolfible that they 
fhould not be. 

. Lewis XIV, accuftomed to carry on his enterprifes with 
more haughtinefs than method, more ambitious of appear- , 
ing powerful than of being really fo, hud begun by com-,, 
pleting the higher parts of his military navy before he had 
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fettled its foundation. The only folid bafis which could 
have been given to it would have been an extenfive com¬ 
mercial navy, carried on with activity ; and there was not 
even the fbadow of fuch a thing exifling in the kingdom. 
The trade* with the Eaft-Indies was Hill in its infancy. 
The Dutch had appropriated to themfelves the fmall quan¬ 
tity of commodities which the American iflands then pro¬ 
duced The French had not yet thought of giving to the 
great fisheries that degree of extenfion of which they were 
ipfceptible. There were no French veflels admitted in the 
northern harbours, and the fouthern very feldom faw any. 
The Hate had even given up its coafting trade to foreigners. 
Was it not therefore unavoidable, that this coloffus fhould 
be overturned, and the illufion difiip^ted upon the firft re¬ 
markable check which this proud difplay of power fhould 
receive. 

From that period England acquired a fuperiority, which 
hath raifed her to the greateft profperity. A people, who 
are at prefent the moil ccnfiderable power at fea, eafily 
perfuade themfelves that they have always holden that em¬ 
pire. Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
era of Julius Csefar \ fometimes they aflert that they have 
ruled over the ocean, at lead, fince the ninth century. 
Perhaps, fome day or other, the Corfican#, who are at 
prefent a nation of little confequence, when they are be¬ 
come a maritime people, will record in their annals that 
they have always ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is 
the vanity of man, which mult endeavour to aggrandize 
itfelf in paft as well as future ages. Truth alone, which 
cxifts before all nations, and furvives them all, informs us, 
that there hath been no navy in Europe from the chriitian 
era till the i( 5 th century. The Englifh themfelves had no 
need of it, while they remained in poflVffion of Normandy 
and of the coafls of France. 

When Henry Vlil was defirous of equipping a fleet, he 
was obliged to hire veflels from Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Dantzic ; but efpecially from Genoa and Venice, in which 
Hates it was only known how to build and condudt a fleet ; 
which fupplied failors and admirals; and which gave to 
Europe a Columbus, an Americus, a Cabot, and a Ve- 
rezani ; thofe wonderful men, who by their difeoveries 
have added fo much to the extent of the globe. Elizabeth 
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was in want of a naval force agarnft Spain, and permitted 
her fubje&s to fit out (hips to a&againit the enemies of the 
date. This permifiion formed Tailors for the fervice. The 
queen herfelf went to fee a (hip that had been ground the 
world; on-board of which (he embraced Drake, at the 
time (he knighted him. She left forty-two men of war to 
her fucceflors. James and Charles the Firft added fbmc 
(hips to the naval forces they had received from the throne ; 
but the commanders of this navy were chofen from the no¬ 
bility, who, latisfied with this mark of diftin&ion, left the 
labours to the pilots ; fo that the art of navigation received 
no improvements. 

There were few noblemen in the party that dethroned 
the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at that time given to 
captains of inferior birth, but of uncommon (kill in navi¬ 
gation. They improved, and rendered the Englifli navy 
llluftrious. 

When Charles II re-afeended the throne, the kingdom 
was pofleffed of fix-and-fifty (hips. The navy increafed 
under his reign to the number of eighty-three, fifty-eight 
of which were*(hips of the line. Neverthelefs, towards 
the latter days of this prince, it began to decline again. 
But his brother, James II, re&ored it to its former lullrc, 
and raifed it even to a greater degree of fplendour. Being 
himfelf high-admiral before he came to the throne, he had 
invented the art of regulating the manoeuvres of the fleet, 
by the fignals of the flag. Happy, if he had better un- 
derllood the art of governing a free people ! When the 
prince of Orange, his fon-in-law, became pofleffed oi his 
crown, the Englifh navy confided of one hundred and 
fixty-three veffels of all fizes, armed with feven thoufand 
pieces of cannon, and equipped with forty-two thoufand 
men. This force was doubled during the war that was 
carried on for the Spanifh fuccefiion. It hath fince fo con- 
fiderably increafed, that the Englifh think they are able 
alone to balance, by their maritime forces, the navy of the 
whole univerfe. England is now at fea what Rome for¬ 
merly was upon land, when (he began to decline. 

The Englifh nation confiders its navy as the bulwark of 
its fafety, and the fource of its riches. On this they found 
all their hopes in times of peace as well a3 war. They 
therefore raife a fleet more willingly, and with greater ex- 
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pedition than a battalion. They fpare no expence, and 
exert every political art to acquire feame-n. 

The foundations of this power were' laid in the middle 
of the laft »century by the famous acl of navigation, which 
fecured to the Englifh all the produdionsof their vail, em¬ 
pire, and which promifed them a great fhare in thofe of 
other regions. This law feemed to advife all people to 
think only of themfelves. ThislefTon, however, hath been 
of no ufe hitherto; and no government hath mad^it the 
rule of their conduct. It is poffible that the eyes of men 
may foon be opened ; but Great Britain will however have 
enjoyed, during the fpace of more than a century, the 
fruits of its forelight ; and will perhaps have acquired, dur¬ 
ing that long interval, fufficierit ilrength to perpetuate her 
advantages. It may readily he fuppofed that fhe is inclined 
to employ all poflibf means to prevent the explofion of 
that mine which time is gradually and (lowly digging un¬ 
der the foundation of her fortune, and to declare war 
againft the ftrft people who fliall attempt to blow.it up.* 
Her formidable fleets impatiently expecl the fignal of hof- 
tilities. T^eir activity and their vigilance are redoubled, 
lince it hath been decided that the prizes were to belong 
entirely to the officers and the crews of the victorious (hip, 
iince the (late hath granted a gratuity of one hundred and 
thirty-two livres ten fols [5I. 10s. 5d.] to every perfon who 
fhoidd board, take, or link, any of the enemy*s (hips. 
This allurement of gain will be increafed, if it be ncceffary, 
by other rewards. Will the nations which are fo habitually 
divided by their interefts and by their jealoufies confent to* 
gether to fupprefs this boldnefs; and if one of them fhould 
undertake it feparately, will it fucceed in this terrible con- 
ffi& ? 

The navy is a new fpecies of power, which hath given 
the univerfe in fome meafure to Europe. This part of the 
globe, though fo limited, hath acquired by its fquadrons 
an abfolute empire over the reft, which are much more ex- 
tenffve. It hath feized upon thofe regions that were fuit- 
able to ft, and hath placed under its dependence the inha¬ 
bitants and produ&ions of’all countries. A fuperiority fo 
advantageous will laft for ever, unlefs fome event, which it 
is impofiible to forefee, * fhotild difguft our defendants of 
an element in which (hipwrecks are fo frequent. As long 
Vol VI. L 
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as they fhall have any fleets remaining, they will pave the 
way for revolutions, they will draw along with them the 
defxinies of nations, and they will be the levers of the 
- world. 

But it is not only to the extremities of the world, or in 
barbarous regions, that fhips have carried terror, and dic¬ 
tated laws. Their influence hath been fenfibly felt even 
in the midft of ourfelves, and hath difturbed the ancient 
fyfferrts of things. A new kind of equilibrium hath been 
formed, and the balance of power hath been transferred 
from the continent to the maritime nations. In propor¬ 
tion as the nature of their forces brought them nearer to 
all countries bordering upon the ocean and its feveral gulfs, 
fo they have had it in their power to do good or mtichief 
to the greater number of Hates; confequently they mult 
hav'e had more allies, more confideration, and more in¬ 
fluence. Thefe advantages have been evident to the go¬ 
vernments which, by their fituation, were at hand to {hare 
them ; and there 19 fcarce any one which hath not exerted 
greater or lcfs efforts to fucceed in it. 

Since nature hath decided that men mult be in perpetual 
agitation upon our planet, that they (hould continually 
dillurb it with their inquietude, it is a fortunate circum- 
ftance for modern times, that the forces of the fea fhould 
make a diverfion from thofe of the land. A power which 
hath coafts to protect will not eafily encroach upon the 
territories of its neighbours. It would require immenfe 
preparations, innumerable troops, arfenals of all kinds, 
and a double fupply of means and of refources to execute 
its project of conqueft. Since Europe hath employed its 
forces on the fea, it enjoys greater fecurity than before. 
Its wars are perhaps as frequent and a 3 bloody, but it is 
lefs ravaged and lefs weakened by them. The operations 
are carried on with greater harmony and with more regu¬ 
lar plans; and there are lefs of thofe great effects which 
derange all fyffems. There are greater efforts, and lefs 
ihocks. All the paffions are turned towards one certain 
general good, one grand political aim, towards a happy 
employment of all the natural and moral powers, which is 
commerce. 

The importance to which the navy has arifen will lead, 
in proctfs of time, every thing which has a greater or lefs 
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diftant affinity to it, to the degree of perfedion it is fuf* 
ceptible of: till the middle of the laft century an uncertain 
routine was followed in the conftrudion of fhips. One 
knows no\<whatthe fea requires^ was Hill a common prove'rbi 
At this period geometry carried its attention to this art, 
which was becoming every day more interefting, and ap* 
plied to it feme of its principles. Since that, its attention 
has heen more ferioufiy engaged, and always with fuccefs. 
Matters, however, are dill far from being brought to de- 
monftration ; for there is ftill great variety :n the dimen- 
fiona adopted in the different docks. 

In proportion as the navy became a fcience, it became 
a neceflary objed of ftudy to thofe who engaged in thn 
profefiion. They were made to underftand, though very 
flowly, that thofe commanders who had general ideas, 
founded upon mathematical rules, would have a great fu- 
periority over officers, who, having nothing but habit to 
lead them, could only judge of the things they had to do 
from their analogy to thofe which they had already feen. 
Schools were opened on all Tides, where young men were 
intruded in naval tadics, and in other knowledge of equal 
importance. 

This was fomething, but it was not all. In a profefliou 
where the difpofition of the fea and of the currents, the mo¬ 
tion of the fhips, the ftrength and variety of the winds, 
the frequent accidents from fire, the ordinary breaking of 
the fails and ropes, and many other circumftances, infinite¬ 
ly multiply the plans ; where, in the midft of the noife of 
cannon, and of the greateft dangers, one mult inftantly 
take a refolution which (hall determine at once either vic¬ 
tory or defeat; where the evolutions muft be fo rapid, that 
they feem rather to be the effed of fentiment than the re- 
fult of refledion : in fuch a profefiion, the moft learned 
theory cannot be fufficient. Deprived of that certain and 
fpeedy efFed of fight which pradice, and that the moft 
conftant, can only give, it would lofe in refledion the time 
for adion. Experience mult therefore complete the Tea¬ 
man, whofe education hath been begun by the ftudy of the 
exad fciences. In procefs. of time, this union of theory 
with pradice muft prevail in every place where there are na¬ 
vigators, but nowhere more fpeedily than in an bland, be- 
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caufe arts are fooner brought to pcrfedlion, wherever they 
are of indifpenfable neceflity. 

For the fame reafon, in an ifland there will ]be better 
failors, and more of them ; but will they be treated with 
that juftice and humanity which is due to them ? Let ua 
fuppofe that one of them, who hath fortunately efcaped 
from the devouring heats of the line, from the horrdr of 
ftorms, and from the intemperature of climates, returns 
from a voyage of feveral years, and from the extremities 
of the globe. His wife expedls him with impatienee ; his 
children are anxious to fee a father whofe name hath been 
repeated to them a multitude of times ; he himfelf fooths 
his anxiety by the pleafing hope that he fhall foon fee again 
what is moil dear to him in the world, and anticipates by 
his wifhes the delightful moment when his heart will be 
comforted in the tender embraces of his family. All at 
once, at the approach of the fhore, within light of his 
country, he is forcibly taken out of the fhip in which he 
had braved the fury of the waves in order to enrich his fel¬ 
low-citizens, and is put, by a fct of infamous fatellites, on¬ 
board of a fleet, where thirty or forty thoufand of his 
brave companions, are to fhare his misfortunes, till the end 
of hoftilities. In vain do their tears flow, in vain do they 
appeal to the laws; their deftiny is irrevocably fixed. 
This is a feeble image of the atrocioufnefs of the Englifli 
mode of preffing. 

In ourabfolute governments another mode is adopted; 
perhaps, in fadt, as cruel, though apparently more mo¬ 
derate. The failor is there inlifted, and for life. He is 
employed or difbanded at pleafure ; his pay is regulated by 
caprice, which alfo fixes the period when he fhall receive 
it. Both in time of peace, as in time of war, he hath 
never any will of his own, buc is always under the rod of 
a fubaltern defpot, moll commonly unjufl, cruel, and in- 
terefled. The greateft difference I can obferve between 
thefe two modes is, that the former is only a temporary 
iervitude, the latter is a flavery which hath no end. 

Neverthelefs, we fliall find fome apologifls, and perhaps 
fome admirers, of thefe inhuman cuiloms. It will be faid, 
that, in a Hate of fociety, the wills of individuals muff al¬ 
ways be fubjedt to the general will ; and that their conve¬ 
nience muff always be facriflced to the public good. Such 
hath been the practice of all nations and of all ages. It is 
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upon this bafis alone that all inftitutions, ill or well planned, 
have been founded. They never will deviate from this cen¬ 
tral point, without flattening the inevitable period of their - 
ruin. . 

Undoubtedly the republic mud be ferved, and that by 
the citizens : but, is it not juft that every one fhould con¬ 
tribute to this fervice, acccording to his means ? In order 
to preferve to the pofleftor of millions, often unjuft, the 
entire enjoyment of his fortune and of his delights, muft the 
unfortunate failor be obliged to facrifice two thirds of his 
falary, the wants of his family, and the mod valuable of 
his property, his liberty ? Would npt the country be 
ferved with more zeal, with more vigour and underftand- 
ing, by men who fhould voluntarily devote to it all the na¬ 
tural and moral powers they have acquired, or exercifed, 
lipon all the feas, than by flaves, who are neceffarily and 
inceflantly employed in attending to the breaking of their 
chains ? Improperly will the adminiftrators of empires al¬ 
lege, in juftification of their atrocious conduct, that thefe 
navigators would refufe to employ their hands, and exert 
their courage in engagements, if they were not dragged 
to them againft their inclinations. Every circumftance con¬ 
firms that their mod favourite object would be to follow 
their profefiions ; and it is demonftrated, that even if they 
had any diflike to it, {till their neceffities, which are ever 
renewed, would compel them to attend to it. 

But wherefore fhould we not declare, that governments 
are as well convinced as thofe who cenfure them, of the in- 
juflice they commit towards “their failors ? but they choofe 
rather to eredt tyranny into a principle, than to own thap 
it is impofiible for them to be juft. In the prefent flate of 
things, all of them, and more especially fome, have raifed 
their naval forces beyond what their circumftances would 
allow. Their pride hath not yet fuffered them to defeend 
from that exaggerated grandeur with which they had in¬ 
toxicated both themfelves and their neighbours. The time 
will come, however, and it cannot be very diftaqt, when it 
will be neceflary to proportion armaments to the refourcea 
of an exhaufted treafury. This will be a fortunate epocha 
for Europe, if it fhould follow fo bright an example. 
That part of the world which pofTefTes at prefent three 
hundred and ninety-two fhips of the line, and four times 

L 3 
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tirties that number of fhfp3 of war of an inferior order, will 
derive great advantages from this revolution. The ocean 
will then be ploughed with fewer fleets, and thofe will 
confift of a lefs number of (hips. The mercantile navy 
will be enriched from the military navy ; and commerce will 
acquire a greater degree of extetifion throughout the whole 
irniverfe. 

Commerce. Commerce produces nothing of itfelf; 

for it is not of a plaftic nature. Its bufi- 
nefs confids in exchanges. By its operations, a town, a 
province, a nation, a part of the globe, are disencumbered 
of what is ufelefs to them, and receive what they are in 
want of. It is perpetually engaged in fupplying the re- 
fpe&ive wants of men. Its knowledge, its funds, and itji 
labours, are all devoted to this honourable and neceffary 
office. Its influence could not exifl without the arts arid 
without cultivation : but thefe would be very infignificant 
without its influence. By pervading the earth, by croffing 
the feas, by raifing the obftacles which oppofcs themfelvet 
to the intercourfe of nations, by extending the fphere of 
wants and the third of enjoyments, it multiplies labour, it* 
encourages indudry, and becomes, in fome meafure* thfc 
moving principle of the world. 

The Phoenicians were the fird merchants of whom hif- 
tory hath preferved the remembrance. Situated on the 
borders of the fea, on the confines of Afia and Africa, to 
receive and difpenfe all the riches of the ancient world, 
they founded their colonies, and built their cities, with no 
other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, they were 
the mailers of the Mediterranean ; at Carthage, they laid 
the foundations of a republic that traded, by the ocean, 
upon the riched of the European coads. 

The Greeks fucceeded the Phoenicians, as the Romans 
did the Carthaginians and the Greeks: they held the do¬ 
minion of the fea as well as of the land ; but they carried 
on no other kind of commerce, except that of conveying 
into Italy, for their own ufe, all the riches of Africa, 
Afia, and the conquered world. When Rome had invad¬ 
ed the whole world, and had lod all her acquifitions, com¬ 
merce returned, as it were, to its original fource towards 
the eaft. There it was edablifhed, while the barbarians 
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overran Europe. The empire was divided ; the din of 
arms, and the art of war, remained in the weft ; Italy, 
however, preferved its communication with the Levant* 
where all the treafures of India were circulated. 

The ertifades exhaufted in Afia all the rage of zeal and 
ambition, of war and fanaticifm, with which the Europeana 
were poffcffed ; but they were the caufeof introducing into 
Europe a taile for Afiatic luxury, and redeemed, by giv* 
ing rife to fome degree of traffic and induftry, the blood 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries, taken up in 
wars and voyages to the eaft, gave to the reftlefs fpirit of 
Europe a recruit it ftood in need of, that it might notperifti 
by a kind of internal confumption : they prepared the way 
for that exertion of genius and a&ivity, which lioce arof^, 
and displayed itfelf in the conqueft and trade of the Eaft 
Indies, and of America. 

The Portuguefe attempted, by degrees, and with cir- 
cumfpe&ion, to double the African coaft. It was not till 
after fourfeore years of labours and of war, and after har¬ 
ing made themfelves mafters of all the weftern coaft of that 
xraft region, that they ventured to double the Cape of Good 
•Hope. The honour of clearing this formidable barrier was 
referved to Vafco de Gama, in 1497, who at length reach¬ 
ed the coaft of Malabar, where all the treafures of themoft 
fertile countries of Afia were to be circulated. This was 
the feene on which the Portuguefe difplayed all their con- 
quefts. 

While this nation made itfelf mafter of the articles of 
trade, the Spaniards feized upon that which purchafes 
them, the mines of gold and fiiver. Thefe metak became 
rot only a ftandard to regulate the value, but alfo the ob- 
je<ff,'of commerce. In this double ufe they foon engrofied 
all the reft. All nations were in want of them to facilitate 
the exchange of their commodities, and obtain the conve* 
niencies they ftood in need of. The luxury and the circu¬ 
lation of money in the fouth of Europe, changed the na¬ 
ture as well as the direftion of commerce, at the fame time 
that it extended its bounds. 

In the meanwhile, the two nations that had fubdued the 
Eaft arid Weft Indies, negle<fted arts and agriculture. 
They imagined every thing was to be obtained by gold, 
without conf. Jering that it is labour alone that procures it: 

L4 
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they were convinced, though late, and at their own ex¬ 
pence, that the induftry which they loft was more valuable 
than the riches they acquired \ and the Dutch taught 
them this fevere leffon. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguefe, though pofrefled of 
all the gold in the world, remained or became poor ; the 
Dutch prefently acquired riches, without either lands or 
mines. As foon as thefe intrepid republicans had taken re¬ 
fuge in the midft of the Teas, with liberty the.ii tutelary 
divinity, they perceived that their moraffes would never be 
any thing more than the feat of their habitation, and that 
they fhould be obliged to feck refource9 and fubfiftence 
elfewhere. They caft their eyes over the globe, and faid 
to themfelves, “ the whole world is our domain ; we will 
44 enjoy it by navigation and commerce. The revolutions 
44 which (hall happen upon this immenfe and perpetually 
44 agitated feene, will never be concealed from our know- 
44 ledge. Indolence and activity, flavery and independ- 
44 ence, barbarifm and civilization, opulence and poverty, 
44 culture and induftry, purchafes and Tales, the vices and 
4< the virtues of men, we will turn them all to our advan- 
44 tage. We will encourage the labours of the nations,* 
44 or we will impede their profperity ; we will urge them 
44 on to war, or we will endeavour to reftore tranquillity 
44 among them, as it may be moft fuitable to our own in- 
44 tereRe,” 

Till that period, Flanders had been the centre of com¬ 
munication between the north and the fouth of Europe. 
The United provinces of Holland, which had detached 
themfelves from it in order to belong only to themfelves, 
took ft3 place, and became, in their turn, the ftaple of all 
the powers which had more or lefs exchanges to make. 

The ambition of the new republic was limited to this firft 
advantage. After having drawn into its ports the produc¬ 
tions of other countiies, its navigators went themfelves in 
quell of them. Holland foon became an immenfe maga¬ 
zine, where all the produdlions of the feveral climates were 
collected ; and this union of fo many important obje£ls in- 
■crcafed continually, in proportion as the wants of the peo- 
ple were multiplied, with the means of fatisfying them. 
One merchandize attia&cd another. The commodities of 
the Old World invited tliofe of the New, One purchafer 
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brought another; and the treafures already acquired be¬ 
came a certain method of acquiring more. 

Eveny circumflance was favourable to the rife and pro- 
grel's of the commerce of this republic. Its pofition on the 
borders of the fea, at the mouths of feveral great rivers ; 
its proximity to the moll fertile or beft cultivated lands of 
Europe ; its natural connections with England and Ger¬ 
many, which defended it againft France ; the little extent 
and fertility of its own foil, which obliged the inhabitants 
to become fifhermen, failors, brokers, bankers, carriers* 
and commiflaries ; in a word,'to endeavour to live by in- 
duftry for want of territory. Moral caufes contributed, 
with thofe of the climate and the foil, to eftablifh and ad¬ 
vance its profperity. The liberty of its government, which 
opened an afylum to all ftrangers diffatisfied with their 
own ; the freedom of its religion, which permitted a pub¬ 
lic and quiet profeffion of all other modes of worfhip ; that 
is to fay, the agreement of the voice of nature with that of 
confcience, of interefts with duty; in a word, that toler¬ 
ation, that univerfal religion of all equitable and enlight¬ 
ened minds, friends to heaven and earth ; to God, as to 
their father ; to men, as to their brethren. Finally, this 
commercial republic found out the fecret of availing ltfelf 
of all events, and of making even the calamities and vices of 
other nations concur in advancing its felicity. It turned 
to its own advantage the civil wars which fanaticifm had 
raifed among people of a reftlefs fpirit, or which patriotifm 
had excited among a free people ; it profited by the indo¬ 
lence and ignorance which bigotry fupported among two 
nations who were under the influence of the imagination. 

This fpirit of induftry in Holland, with which was inter¬ 
mixed a confiderable fhare of that political art which fows 
the feeds of jealoufy and difeord among the nations, at 
length excited the attention of other powers. The Englifh 
were the firft to perceive that traffic might be carried on 
without the interpofition of the Dutch. England, where 
the encroachments of defpotifm had given birth to liberty, 
becaufe they were antecedent to corruption and effeminacy* 
was defirous of obtaining riches by labour, which is their 
antidote. The Englifh firfl confidered commerce as the 
proper fcience and fupport of an enlightened, powerful, 
and even a virtuous, people. They confidered it rather a . 
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an improvement of induftry than an acqoifition of enjoy— 
ments; rather as an encouragement and a fource of acti¬ 
vity in favour of population, than as a promoter of luxury 
and magnificence, for the purpofe of parade. Invited to 
trade by their fituation, this became the fpirit of their go* 
vernment and the means of their ambition. All their 
fchemes tended to this great obje&. In other monarchies* 
trade is carried on by the people ; in this happy conftitu- 
tion by the ftate, or the whole nation : fhe carries it on in¬ 
deed with a conftant defire of dominion, which implies that 
of enflaving other people, but by means, at leaft, which 
conftitute the happinefs of the world before it is fubdued. 
By war, the conqueror is little happier than the conquered, 
becaufe injuries and maffacrcs are their mutual objeCI; but 
by commerce, the conquering people neceflarily introduce 
induftry into the country, which they would not have fub¬ 
dued if it had been already induftrious, or in which they 
would not maintain themfelves, if they had not brought 
induftry in along with them. Upon theft principles Eng¬ 
land had founded her commerce and her empire, and mu¬ 
tually and alternately extended one by the other. 

The French, fttuated under as favourable a iky, and 
upon as happy a foil, have, for a long time, flattered them- 
felves with the idea that they had much to give to other 
nations, without being under a necefiity of aflring fcarce 
any return. But Colbert was fenfible that in the ferment 
Europe was in at that time, there would be an evident ad¬ 
vantage for the culture and produ&ions of a country that 
ftiould employ thofe of the whole world. He opened ma* 
nufaftures for all the arts, the woollens, filks, dyes, em¬ 
broideries, the gold and fiver fluffs; all acquired, in the 
eftablifbments the operations of which he directed, a degree 
of perfe&ion, which the other naanufa&ures could not at¬ 
tain. To increafe the utility of thefe arts, it was neceffary 
to poflefs the materials for them. The culture of them 
was encouraged according to the diverfity of climates and 
territory. Some of them were required even of the provin¬ 
ces of the kingdom, and the reft from the colonies which 
chance had given it in the New World, as well as from all 
the navigators who had for a century paft infefted the fea® 
with their robberies* The nation muft then neceflarily 
have made a- double profit upon the materials aad the work- 
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manfhip of the manufa&ures. The French purfued, for a 
long time, this precarious and temporary obje& of com¬ 
merce, .with an a&ivity and fpirit of emulation which muff 
have made them greatly furpafs their rivals ; and they Hill 
enjoy that fuperiority over other nations in all thofe arts of 
luxury and ornament which procure riches to induftry. 

The natural volatility of the national chara&er, and its 
propenfity to trifling purfuits, hath brought treasures to 
the Hate, by the tafte that has fortunately prevailed for its 
falhions. Like to that light and delicate fex, which teaches 
and infpires us with a taile for drefs, the French reign in 
all courts, and in all regions, refpe&ing every thing that 
concerns ornament or magnificence ; and their art of pick¬ 
ing is one of the myfterious fources of their fortune and 
power. Other nations have fubdued the world by thofe 
iimple and ruffle manners, which conflitute the virtues that 
are fit for war : to them it was given to reign over it by 
their vices. . Their empire will continue, till being de« 
graded and enflaved by their mailers, by exertions of autho¬ 
rity equally arbitrary and unlimited, they will become con¬ 
temptible in their own eyes. Then they will lofe, with 
their confidence in themfelvfes, that induftry, which is one 
of the fources of their opulence and of the fprings of their 
a&ivity. ■ 

Germany, which hath only a few ports, and thofe bad 
ones, hath been obliged to behold, with an indifferent ora 
jealous eye, its ambitious neighbours enriching themfelvea 
with the fpoils of the fea, and of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
Its induftry hath been reftrained even upon its frontiers, 
whioh were perpetually ravaged by deftru&ive wars, and as 
far as into the interior part -of its provinces, by the nature 
of its conftitution, which is Angularly complicated. A 
great deal of time, extenfive knowledge, and confiderable 
efforts, would be requiftte, to eftablilh a commerce of any 
importance in a region where every thing feemed unfavour¬ 
able to it. • Tins period, however, is now at hand. Flax, 
and hemp are already induftriouny cultivated, and appear 
under agreeable forms. Wool and cotton are wrought with 
fkill j and other manufa&ures are begun or improved. If, 
as the laborious and ffeady chara&er of the inhabitants in¬ 
duces us to hope, the empire ihould ever attain to the ad¬ 
vantage of paying, with in own produdions and manufac- 
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tures, for thofc which it is obliged to provide itfelf with 
from other nations, and topreferve within itfelf the metals 
which are extracted from its mines, it will foon become one 
of the moft opulent countries of Europe. 

It would be abfurd to announce fo brilliant a deftiny to 
the northern nations, although commerce hath alfo begun 
to meliorate their condition. The iron of their rude cli¬ 
mate, which formerly ferved only for their mutual defini¬ 
tion, hath been turned to ufes beneficial to mankind ; and 
part of that which they ufed to deliver in its rough flate, 
is never fold at prefent till after it hath been wrought. They 
Eave found a mart for their naval flores at a higher price 
than they were formerly fold for, before navigation had ac¬ 
quired that prodigious extenfion which afloniihee us. If 
fome of thefe people indolently wait for purchafers in their 
harbours, others carry out their productions themfelves in¬ 
to foreign ports ; and this activity extends their ideas, their 
tranfadions, ahd their advantages. 

This new principle of the moral world hath infinuated 
itfelf by degrees, till it is become, as it were, ncceflary to the 
formation and exigence of political bodies. The tafte for 
luxury and conveniencies hath produced the love of labour,, 
which at prefent conftitutes the chief flrength of a Hate. 
The fedentary occupations of the mechanic arts indeed ren¬ 
der men more liable to be affeCled by the injuries of the fea- 
fons, lefs fit to be expofed to the open air, which is the 
firft nJlfcritive principle of life. But (lill it is better that the 
human race fhould be enervated under the roofs of the work¬ 
shops, than inured to hardfhips under tents; becauie war 
deftroys, while commerce, on the contrary, gives new life 
to every thing. By this ufeful revolution in manners, the 
general maxims of politics have altered the face of Europe. 
It is no longer a people immerfed in poverty that becomes 
formidable to a rich' nation. Power is at prefent an atten¬ 
dant ori riches, becaufe they are no longer the fruit of con- 
quell, but the produce of conftant labour, and of a life fpent 
in perpetual employment. Gold and filver corrupt only 
thofc indolent minds which indulge in the delights of luxury, 
upon that ftage of intrigue and meannefs, that is called 
greatnefs. But thefe metals employ the hands and arms of 
the people; they excite a fpirit of agriculture in the fields, 
ef navigation in the maritime cities, and in the centre ©f 
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the date they lead to the manufa&uring of aims, clothing, 
furniture, ai/d the condru&ion of buildings. A fpirit of 
emulation exids between man and nature : they are perpet¬ 
ually knprt>ving each other. The people are formed and 
fafliioned by the arts they profefs. If there be fome occu¬ 
pations which foften and degrade the human race, there 
are others by which it is hardened and repaired. If it be 
true that art renders them unnatural, they do not, at lead, 
propagate m order to dedroy themfelvcs, as among the bar¬ 
barous nations in heroic times. It is certainly an eafy, as 
well as a captivating, fubjeft, to defcrihe the Romans with 
the fingle art of war fubduing all the other arts, all other 
nations indolent or commercial, civilized or favage ; break¬ 
ing or defpifmg the vales of Corinth ; more happy with 
their gods made of clay, than w ith the golden itatues of 
their worthlefs emperors. But it is a more pleafing, and 
perhaps a nobler fight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
laborious nation^, who are continually failing round the 
globe, in order to cultivate and render it fit for mankind ; 
to fee them animate, by the enlivening breath of induftry, 
all the regenerating powers of nature ; feek in the abyfe of 
the ocean, and in the bow r els of rocks, for new means ot 
fubfiftence, or new enjoyments ; dir and raife up the eanh 
with all the mechanic powers invented by genius ; edablidi 
between the two hemilpheres, by the happy improvements 
in the art of navigation, a communication of flying bridges, 
as it were, that reunite one continent to the other; purfue 
all the tracks of the fun, overcome its annual barriers, and 
pafs from the tropics to the poles upon the wings of the 
wind ; in a word, to fee them open all the dreams of popu¬ 
lation and pleafure in order to pour them upon the face of 
the earth through a thoufand channels. It is then, per¬ 
haps, that the Divinity contemplates his work with fatis- 
fa£lion, and does not repent himfelf of having made man. 

Such is the image of commerce ; let us now admire the 
genius of the merchant. The fame underflanding that 
Newton had to calculate the motion of the flars, the 
merchant exerts in tracing the progrefs of the commercial 
people that fertilize the earth. His problems are the more 
difficult to refolve, as the circumdances of them are not 
taken from the immutable laws of nature, as the fyftems 
of the geometrician are ; but depend upon the caprices of 
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men, and the uncertainty of a thoufand complicated events. 
That accurate fprrit of combination that Cromwell and 
Richelieu mu ft have h^d, the one to deftroy, th^ other to 
cftablifh y defpotic government, the merchant alto poffeffes 
and carries it further: for he takes in both worlds at one 
view, and directs his operations upon an infinite variety of - 
relative confiderations, which it is feldom given to the 
ftatefman, or even to the philosopher, to comprehend and 
eltimate. . Nothing muft efcape him ; he mud forefee the 
influence of the feafons upon the plenty, the fcarcity, and 
the quality, of provifions; upon the departure or return of ' 
his ffiips; the influence of political affairs upon thofe of - 
commerce ; the changes which war or peace muft necef- 
farily occafion in the prices and demands for merchandize, , 
in the quantity and choice of provifions, in the ftate of the 
cities and ports of the whole world; he muft know the 
confequences that an alliance of the two northern nations 
may have under the torrid zone ; the progrefs, cither to¬ 
wards aggrandizement or decay, of the feveral trading 
companies; the effedl that the fall pf any European power 
in India may have over Africa .and America; the ftagna- 
tion that may be produced in certain countries by the 
blocking up of fome channels of induftry; the reciprocal ; 
connexion there is between molt branches of trade, and 
the mutual alliftances they lend by the temporary injuries 
they feem to inflidt upon each other ; lie muft know the 
proper time to begin and when to Hop in every new under-, 
taking; in a word, he mult be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and of in- 
■crealing his own fortune by increafing the profperity of his 
country ; or rather he muft know how to enrich himfelf by 
extending the general profperity of mankind. Such are 
the objedfs that the profefiion of the merchant engages him 
to attend to: and ilill this is not the whole exteut of 
them. 

Commerce is a fcience which requires the -knowledge of 
men ftill more than of things. Its difficulties arife lefs from 
the multiplicity of its trailfa&ions than from the avidity of - 
thofe who are engaged in them. It is therefore neceifary 
to treat with them apparently as if we were convinced of 
their good faith, and at the fame time to take as many pre- • 
cautions as if they were deftitute of every principle. 
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Almoft aH men are boned out of their own profeffion ; 
but there are few who, in the exercife of it, conform to the 
rules of fiyupulous probity. This vice, which prevails from 
the higheft f to the lowed ranks, arifes from the great nuro* 
her of malversations introduced by time and excufed by 
cuftom. Perfonal intereft and general habit conceal the 
crime and the meannefs of fuch proceedings. “ I do no 
“ more, ,, it is faid, e< than what others do and thus we 
accudom ourfelve8 to commit actions which our confidence 
foon ceafes to reproach us with. 

Thefe kinds of fraud do not appear fo in the eyes of 
thofe who indulge themfelves in them. As they are com* 
mon to all profellions, do they not reciprocally expiate each 
other ? I take out of the purfe of thofe who deal with me, 
what thofe whom I have dealt with have taken too much 
out of mine. Wni it be required, that a merchant, a work¬ 
man, or any individual whatever, fhould fuffer the tacit and 
fecret oppreflions of all thofe to whom his daily wants 
oblige him to addrefs himfelf, without ever feeking his in¬ 
demnity from any one of them ? fince every thing is compen¬ 
sated by general injuftice, all will be as well as if the mod 
rigid juftice prevailed. 

But can there be any kind of compenfation in thefe ra* 
pines of detail exercifed by one clafs of citizens over all the 
reft, or in thofe exercifed by the latter over the former? 
Are all profellions in equal want of each other ? Several of 
them, which are expofed to frauds inceffantly renewed, do 
they not raoftly want opportunities of impofing in their 
turn ? Do not circumftances make an alteration from one 
day to another in the proportion there is between thefe 
impofitions ? Thefe obfervations will perhaps appear too 
trifling ; let ris therefore be allowed to dwell upon one 
more important refledion. Will any wife man think it to 
be a matter of indifference that iniquity fhould be pradifed 
with impunity, and almoft with univerfal confent, in all 
dates ; that the body of a nation fhould be corrupt, and to 
a degree of corruption that knows neither rcftraint nor 
bounds ; and that there is a material difference between a 
theft which hath the fandion of cuftom and is daily repeat¬ 
ed, and any other poffible ad of injuftice ? 

The evil mult, however, be thought irremediable at leaft 
with refped to retail trades, fince the oidy fyftcm of mora- 
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lity applicable to thofe who follow them is comprifed in 
thefe maxims : “ Endeavour not to be difhonoured in your 
“ profeflion. If you fell dearer than other people, keep up 
“ at lead the reputation of felling better merchandize. Gain 
u as much as you can ; and efpecially avoid the having of 
u two prices for your goods. Make your fortune as fpeedily 
“ as you can. If you fhould not be ill fpoken of, and 
“ fhould not forfeit your chara&er, all is well.” Honefter 
principles might be fubftituted to thefe ; but it would be in 
vain. The trifling daily profits, thofe niggardly favings 
which conftitute eflential refources in fome profefflons, 
lower and degrade the foul, and extinguifh in it all fenfe of 
dignity, and nothing truly laudable can be either recom¬ 
mended to, or expe&ed from, a fpecies of men who have 
arrived to fuch a pitch of degradation. 

It is not the fame thing with thofe whole fpeculations 
embrace all the countries of the earth, whofe complicated 
operations connect the moft diftant nations, and by whofe 
means the whole'univerfe becomes one Angle family. Thefe 
ynen may have a noble idea of their profeflion, and it is al« 
mod unneceflary to fay to moft of them, he honeft in your^ 
dealings; becaufe difhonefty, while it would be prejudicial 
to yourfelves, would alfo be injurious to your fellow-citi¬ 
zens, and afperfc the character of your nation. 

Do not abufe your credit; that is to fay, in cafe of any 
unexpe&ed misfortune, let your own funds be able to re¬ 
place thofe you have obtained from the confidence which 
your correfpondents have repofed in your knowledge, your 
talents, and your probity. In the midft of the fubverflorr 
of your fortunes, fhew yourfelves fimilar to thofe great trees 
which the thunder hath thrown down, but which ftill pre- 
ferve all their appearance of majefty. 

You will miftruft yourfelves fo much the more, as you 
are 4 almoft always the only judges of your own pro¬ 
bity. 

I know very well that you will be always refpe&ed by 
the multitude as long as you are wealthy ; but how will 
you appear in your own eyes ? If you have no regard for 
your own efteem,. heap up gold upon gold and be happy,' 
if it be pofiible for a man deftitute of morals to be fo. 

You muft undoubtedly have retained as you ought, fome 
religious principles. Remember, therefore, that a time will 
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come when your confcience will reproach you for riches 
difhoneftly acquired, and which you muft reftore, unlefs, 
like madmen, you fet at defiance a Judge who is ready to 
call you to a rigid account of them. 

Serve alt nations; but whatever advantage may be offer¬ 
ed to you from fpeculation, give it up, if it fiiould be in¬ 
jurious to your own country. 

Let your word be facred. Be ruined if it be neceffary, 
rather than break it; and fhew that honour is more preci¬ 
ous to you than gold. 

Do not embrace too many obje&s at once. Whatever 
(Length of mind you may have, or however extenfivfc your 
genius may be, remember that the common day of the la¬ 
bouring man confifts of little more than fix hours, and that 
all affairs which may require a longer day, would be necef- 
farily intruded to your fubaltern afiiftants. A chaos would 
foon be formed around you, in diffipating of which you 
might find yourfelf plunged from the fummit of profperity, 
where you imagine yourfelf to be, to the bottomlefe pit of 
misfortune. 

I fhall never ceafe to recommend order to you : without 
it, every thing becomes uncertain. Nothing' is done, or 
every thing is ill and haftily done. Negledt renders all un¬ 
dertakings equally ruinous. 

Although there be perhaps not one government honed 
enough to induce an individual to aflift it with his credit, 
neverthelefs I advife you to run the chance of it : but let 
not this affiftance exceed your own fortune. You may in¬ 
jure yourfelf or your country, but none but yourfelf. The 
love of one’s country muft be fubordinate to the laws of 
honour and of juftice. 

Never put yourfelf under the neceffity of difplaying your 
forrow3 and your defpair to a court, who will coolly allege 
to you the public neceffity, and will make you the fhameful 
offer of a fafe conduft. It is in you that the foreigners 
and the citizens have placed their confidence, and not in the 
miniftry of a nation. It is in your hands that they have 
depofited their funds, and nothing can fereen you from 
their reproaches and from thofe of your confcienoe, if you 
have one. 

Ycu will be exceedingly prudent if you form no other 
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enterprises, except/ thofe which may mifearry, without 
affeding your family or didurbing your repofe. 

Be neither pufillanimous nor rafh. Pufrllanimity would 
keep you in a date of mediocrity ; rafhnefs might deprive 
you in one day of the fruit of feveral years labour. 

There is no comparifon to be made between fortune and 
credit. Fortune without credit is of little confequence. 
Credit without fortune is unlimited. As long as credit re¬ 
mains, ruin is not completed ; but the lead (hock to your 
credit may be followed by the word of cataftrophes. I 
have known an inftance in which, at the end of twenty 
years, it had not yet been forgotten, that an opulent com¬ 
pany had (lopped payment for the fpace of four-and*twenty 
hours* 

The credit of a merchant is recovered with ft ill greater 
difficulty than the honour of a woman : nothing but a kind 
of miracle can put a ftop to an alarm which fpreads ifcfelf 
inftantaneoully from one hemifphere of the globe to the 
other. 

The merchant ought not to be lefs jealous of his credit, 
jhan the military man of his honour. 

If you have any elevation of mind, you will rather 
choofe to ferve your fellow citizens with lefs advantage, - 
than foreigners at a lefs rifk, with lefs trouble, and with 
more profit. 

Prefer an honed to a more lucrative fpeculation. 

It hath been laid, that the merchant, the banker, and 
the fador, being citizens of the world by profeffion, were 
not citizens of any particular country. Let fuch injurious 
difeourfe no longer be holden againd you. 

If, when you quit trade, you fhould only enjoy among 
your fellow-citizens that degree of confidtration granted to 
confiderable riches, you will not have acquired every thing 
which you might have obtained from commerce. 

The contempt of riches is perhaps incompatible with the 
fpirit of commerce : but woe be to thofe in whom that fpi- • 
rit fhould exclude all fentiments of honour. 

I have railed an altar in my heart to four clafies of citi¬ 
zens : to the philofopher, who fearches after truth, who 
enlightens the nations, and who preaches, by his example, 
virtue to men ; to the magidrate, who knows how to main- 
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tain an ec^ual balance of juft ice ; to the military man who 
defends hjs country ; and to the honeft merchant, who en¬ 
riches and honours it. The hufbandman/ by whom we are 
fed, willexcufe me for having forgotten him. 

If the lfcerchant doth not confider himfelf among this 
diftinguifhed rank of citizens, he doth not hold himfelf in 
fufficient eftimation. He forgets that in his morning’s 
work a few ftrokes of his pen put the four quarters of tne 
world in motion for their mutual happinefs. 

Suffer not yourfelves to indulge any bafe jealoufy for the 
profpenty of another. If you thwart his operations with¬ 
out any motive, you are a bad man ; and if you happen to 
difeover his operations, and appropriate them to yourfelf, 
you will have robbed him. 

The influence of gold is as fatal to individuals as to nations. 
If you do not take care, you will be intoxicated with 
it. You will be defirous of heaping wealth upon wealth, 
and you will become either avaricious or prodigal. If 
you be avaricious, you will be rigid, and the fentiment of 
commiferation and benevolence will be extinguilhed within 
you. If you be prodigal, after having wafted the prime 
of your life in acquiring riches, you will be reduced to in¬ 
digene e by extravagant expences; and if you fhould efcape 
this misfortune, you will not efcape contempt. 

Open fometimes your purfe to the unfortunate and induf- 
trious man. 

If you wifh to be honoured during your life, and after 
your death, confecrate a part of your fortune to fome mo¬ 
nument of public utility. Woe to your heirs, if they be 
difpleafed at this expence. 

Remember that when a man dies who hath nothing but 
his wealth to boaft of, he is no lofs to fociety. 

Thefe maxims, which we have allowed ourfelves to recal 
to the memory of man, have always been, and will always 
be, true. If it fhould happen that they fhould appear pro¬ 
blematical to fome of thofe perfons whofe adions they are 
intended to regulate, the public authority mult be blamed 
for it. The rapacious and fervile treafury encourage in all 
parts private injuftice, by the general ads of injuftice they 
are feen to commit. They opprefs commerce with the 
numberlef8 impofts they lay upon it; they degrade the 
merchant, by the injurious fufpicions which they are incef- 
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fantly throwing out again ft his probity; they render, 
fome meafure, fraud neceffary, by the fatal invention of 
monopolies. 

Monopoly is the exclufive privilege of one citizen, over 
all others, to buy, or to fell. At this definition every fen- 
{ible man will ftart, and fay,—-among citizens, all equals, 
all ferving fociety, all contributing to its expences, in pro¬ 
portion to their means, how is it poflible that one of them 
Humid have a right, of which another is legally deprived \ 
What matter, then, is this, fo facred in its nature, that any 
man whatever cannot acquire it, if he be in want of it; or 
difpofe of it, if it fhould belong to him ? 

If any one could pretend to this privilege, it would un¬ 
doubtedly be the fovereign. Neverthelefs, he cannot do it, 
for he is nothing more than the firft of the citizens. The 
body of the nation may gratify him with it ; but then it is 
only an ad of deference, and not the confequence of a pre¬ 
rogative, which would neceffarily be tyrannical. If, there¬ 
fore, the fovereign cannot arrogate it to himfeif, much lefs 
can he confer it upon another. We cannot give away what 
is not our legitimate property. 

But if, contrary to the nature of things, there fhould 
exift a people, having fome pretenfions to liberty, and where 
the chief hath neverthelefs arrogated to himfeif, or confer¬ 
red a monopoly on another, what hath been the confequence 
of this infringement of general rights ? Rebellion undoubt¬ 
edly. No ; it ought to have been, although it has not. 
The reafon of this is, that a fociety is an affemblage of men, 
employed in different fundions, having different interells, 
jealous, pufiUanimous, preferring the peaceable enjoyment 
of what is left them, to the having recourfe to arms in the 
defence of what is taken from them ; living by the fide of 
each other, and prefling upon each other, without any con¬ 
currence of inclination : it is becaufe this unanimity, fo 
ufeful, if even it fhould fubfill among them, would neither 
give them the courage nor the ftrength they are in want of, 
and confequently neither the hope of conquering, nor the 
refolution of perifliing: it is becaufe they would fee for 
themfelves an imminent danger in a fruitlels attempt, while 
in fuccefs they would fee only advantages for their defeen- 
dants, whom they have lefs regard for than they have for 
themfelves. Sometimes, however, this circundlancc hatk 
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happened : yes, but it was brought about by the enthu- 
fiafm of fanaticifm. 

But in whatever country monopoly may have taken place, 
rt hath produced nothing but devaftation. Exclufive pri¬ 
vileges have ruined the Old and the New World. There 
is no infant colony in the New Hemifphere which hath not 
been either weakened or deflroyed by it. In our hemi¬ 
fphere, there is no flourifhing country the fplendour of 
which it hath not extinguifhed ; no enterprife, however 
brilliant, which it hath not obfcured ; no circumdance, 
more or lefs flattering, which it hath notturned to the gen¬ 
eral detriment. 

But by what fatality hath all this happened ? It was not. 
a fatality, but a neeeflity. It hath been done, becaufe it 
was neceflary it fliould be done, and forthis reafon : be¬ 
caufe the pofleflor of a privilege, however powerful he may¬ 
be, can never have either the credit or the refources of a 
whole nation : becaufe his monopoly not being able to lad 
for ever, he avails himfelf of it as fad as he can, fees no¬ 
thing but the prefent moment, and every thing which is 
beyond the term of his exclufive privilege is nothing to 
him; he choofes rather to be lefs rich without waiting, 
than more rich by waiting. By an inftindt natural to ma.j, 
whofe enjoyments are founded upon injudice, tyranny, and 
vexation, he is perpetually in dread of the fupprefiion of a 
privilege fatal to all. This has happened, becaufe his in- 
tereft is all to himfelf, and the intered of the nation is no¬ 
thing to him-; it is becaufe, for a fmall and momentary ad¬ 
vantage, but for a certain one, he fcruples not to do a great 
and permanent mifehitf: it is becaufe the exclufive privi¬ 
lege, when it comes to the fpot where it is to beexercifed, 
introduces along with it the train of all perfections : it is 
becaufe, by the folly, the vague extent, or the exten- 
flon, of the terms of his grant, and by the power of him 
who hath either granted or protects it,*he becomes mader 
of all, interferes with every thing ; he reftrains and dedroya 
every thing ; he will annihilate a branch of indudry tifeful 
to all, in order to compel another branch, prejudicial to all 
but himfelf; he will pretend to command the foil, as he 
hath commanded the labours, and the ground mud ceafe 
producing what is proper to it, in order to produce only 
what is datable to the monopoly, or to become barren ; for 
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he will prefer barrennefa to a fertility which interferes wit^ 
him, and fcarcity which he does not feel, to plenty which 
might diminifh his profits : it is becaufe, according to the 
nature of the thing of which he hath got the exclufive trade, 
if it be an article of primary neceflity, he will ftarve at ogee 
a whole country, or leave it quite bare; if it be not an ar¬ 
ticle of primary neceflity, he will foon be able, by indirect 
means, to make it one, and he will, dill ftarve, and leave 
quite bare, the country, which he will eafily deprive of the 
means of acquiring this article : it is becaufe it is aimoft 
poffible for him, who is the foie vender, to make himfelf, 
by contrivances as artful and deep as they are atrocious, the 
only buyer; and that then he will put at pleafure the ar¬ 
ticle he fells at a very exorbitant price, and that which the 
people are obliged to fell to him at a very low one. Then 
it is, that the feller, being difgufted of a branch of induftry, 
of a culture and of a labour which doth not bring hioj an 
equivalent of his expences, everything goes to ruin, "and 
the nation falls into mifery. 

The term of the exclufive privilege expires, and the 
poffeffor of it retires opulent; but the opulence of a fingle 
man, raifed upon the ruin of the multitude, is a great evil; 
and, therefore, why hath it rjot been obviated ? Wherefore 
is it not oppofed ? From the prejudice, as cruel as it is ah- 
furd \ that it is a matter of indifference to the ftate, whether 
wealth be in the purfe of one man, or of another ; whether 
it be confined to one man, or diftributed among feverah 
Ahfurd , becaufe in all cafes, and efpecially in thofe of great 
neceflity, the fovereign addreffes himfelf to the nation ; that 
is, to a great number of men, whopoffefe fcarce any thing, 
and whofe ruin is completed by the little that is taken from 
them ; and to a very fmali number of men, who poffefs a 
great deal, and who give a little, or indeed who never give 
in proportion to what they poffefs, and whofe contribu¬ 
tion, if even it were upon a Level with their wealth, would 
never yield the hundredth part of what might have been 
obtained, without exadtion and without murmur, from a 
numerous fet of people in eafy circumftancee. Cruel , be¬ 
caufe, with equal advantages, it would be an adfc of inhu¬ 
manity to compel the multitude to want and to fuffer. 

But is ,the exclufive privilege gratuitoufly granted? 
Sometimes $ and it is then a mark of acknowledgment either 
4 
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for great fervicesj or for a long train of mean fervilities, or 
the refult of the intrigues of a feries of fubalternB* bought 
and fold; one extremity of which feries comes from the 
lowed claves of fociety, while the other is contiguous to 
the throne*} and that is what is called protedion. When 
fold, it is never for its full value, and that for feveral rea- 
fons. It is impoffible that the price paid for it can com* 
penfate for the ravages it occafions. Its value cannot yet 
be known, neither by the chief of the nation, who knows 
nothing, nor by his reprefentative, who is often as ill in¬ 
formed, befide that he is fometimes a traitor to his matter 
and to his country ; nor eyen by the purchafer himfelf, who 
always calculates his acquifition by the rate of its lead pro¬ 
duce. In a word, thefe fhameful. bargains being modly 
made in times of crifis, the adminidration accepts a fum 
little proportioned to the value of the thing, but advanced 
in the moment of urgent neceflity, or, what is more com¬ 
mon, of urgent caprice. 

Ladly, let us examine what is the refult of thefe mono¬ 
polies repeated, and of the difaders which attend them'; the 
ruin of the date, and the contempt of public faith. After 
thefe ads of infidelity, which cannot be mentioned without 
exciting a blufti, the nation is plunged into defolatioiu In 
the midd of feveral millions of unfortunate wretches, there 
arifes the proud head of fome extortioners, gorged with 
riches, and infulting over the mifery of all. The empire, 
enervated, totters for fome time on the borders of the abyfs 
into which it falls, amongd the acclamations of contempt 
and ridicule from its neighbours ; unlefs Heaven ihould raife 
up a faviour in its favour, whom it always expeds, but who 
doth not always arrive, or who is foon difguded by the gen¬ 
eral perfecutiom he experiences from thofe villains of whom 
he is the terror. 

The obdacles wkh which the feveral governments clog 
the trade which their fubjeds either carry on, or ought to 
carry on, among themfelves, are dill much more multiplied 
in that trade which is carried on between one date and the 
red. This jealoufy of the powers, which is almod of mo¬ 
derate date, might be taken for a fecret confpiracy to ruin 
each other, without advantage to any one of them. 

Thofe who govern the people exert the fame fkill in 
guarding againft the indudry of the nations* as in preferv- 
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ing themfeWe9 from the artifices of intriguing men by whom 
they are furrounded. Ads of violence and reciprocal en¬ 
mity univerfaliy prevail in all parts. , Some ignorant^ mean, 
and corrupt* men have filled Europe, and the whole world, 
with a multitude of unbearable reliraints, whiclrnave been 
more and more extended. Centinels and obftacles are 
placed in every part of the fea and of the land. The tra¬ 
veller enjoys no fepofe, the merchant no property ; both 
are equally expofed to all the fnares of an infidious legifla- 
fion, that gives rife to crimes by its prohibitions, and to 
penalties by crimes. Men become culpable without know¬ 
ing it, or without defign j are arrefted, plundered., and 
taxed, without having any thing to reproach themfelvea 
with. Such is the ftate of commerce in time of peace. 
But what fhall we fay of commercial wars ? 

It is natural enough for a people, pent up in the icy 
regions of the north, to dig out iron from the bowels of 
the earth that refufes them* fubfi&ence, and to reap the^ 
harvelt of another nation by force of arms : hunger, which 
is reft rained by no laws, cannot violate any, and feems to 
plead an excufe for thefe hoftilities. Men mult neceffarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But wheij a 
nation enjoys the privilege of an extenfive commerce, and 
can fupply feveral other Hates from its fuperflujty, what mo¬ 
tive can induce it to declare war again# other induftrioue na¬ 
tions, to obdru^t their navigation and their labours; in a* 
word, to forbid them to live, on pain of death ? Why does 
it arrogate to itfelf an exclufive branch of trade, a right of 
filhing and of navigation, as if it were a matter of property, 
and as if the fea were to be divided into acres as well as the 
knd ? The motives of fuch wars are eafily difeovered : we 
know that the jealoufy of commerce is nothiqg more, than a 
jealoufy of power. But have any people a tight toobftru& 
a work they cannot execute themfelves, and to condemn 
another nation to indolence, becaufe they themfelves choofe 
to be entirely given up to it l 
v How unnatural and contradidtory an exprefiion is a war 
of commerce ! Commerce is the fource and means of fub- 
iillencc ; war of deftru&ion. Commerce may, poflibly, 
give rife-to war, and continue it; but war puts a (lop to 
every branch of commerce. Whatever advantage one. na¬ 
tion may derive from another in trade becomes a motive of 
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\ifl<h*ftry and emulation to both : in war, on the contrary, 
‘the injury*Affects both; for plunder, fire, and fword, can 
neither improve lands nor enrich mankind. The wars of com. 
merceai^ fo much the more fatal, as by the prefcnt fuperip- 
rity of the maritime powers over thofe of the continent, and 
of Europe over the three other parts of the world, the 
conflagration becomes general; and that the diffenfions of 
two maritime powers excite the fpirit of difcord among all 
their allies, and occafion inactivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

Coafts and Teas flained with blood, and covered with dead 
bodies ; the horrors of war extending from pole to pole, 
between Africa, Afia, and America, as well throughout the 
fea that feparates us from the New World, as throughout 
the vaft extent of the Pacific ocean : fuch has been' the 
fpe&acle exhibited in the two laft wars, in which all the 
powers of Europe have been alternately fftaken, or have 
diftinguiihed themfelves by fome remarkable exertion. In 
the 'meanwhile, the earth was depopulated, and commerce 
did not fupply the Ioffes it had fuliained ; the lands were 
exhaufted by taxes, and the channels of navigation did not 
a Hi ft the progrefs of agriculture. The loans of the flate 
previoitfly ruined the fortunes of the citizens by ufurious 
profits, the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even thofe powers 
that were vi&oripus, oppreffed by the conquefts they had 
made, and having acquired a greater extent of land than 
they could keep or cultivate, were involved in the ruin of 
their enemies. The neutral powers, who were deiiroua of 
enriching themfelves in peace, in the midft of this commo¬ 
tion, were expofed, and tamely fubmitted, to infults more 
difgraceful than the defeats of an open war. 

The fpirit of difcord had been transferred from the 
fovereigrts to the people. The citizens of the feveral ftates 
took up arms reciprocally to plunder each other. Nothing 
was feen but merchantmen changed into, privateers : thole 
by whom they were commanded were not urged by necef- 
fity to follow this employment; fome of them had fortunes, 
and the others might have received advantageous Salaries 
from all Tides. An inordinate paffion for plunder was the 
only ftimuluS they had to this depravity. When they met 
with a peaceable merchantman, they were (eized with a 
ferocious joy, which manifefted itfelf in the ipoft lively 
Vol VI. M 
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tranfports: they were cruel, and homicides. An enemy 
more fortunate, ftronger, or bolder, might, in their turn, 
deprive them of their prey, their liberty, arid their life. 
But the afped of a danger fo common did not diminilh 
either their avarice or their rage. This fpecies J of frenzy 
was not new. It had been known in the mod diftant ages, 
and had been perpetuated from one century to another. 
Man, at all times, though not urged by the unconquerable 
ilimulus of hunger, hath fought to devour man. The 
calamity, however, which we here deplore, had never arifen 
to that pitch at which we have feen it. The activity of 
piracy hath incrcafed in proportion as the feas have furnilhed 
it with more means to fatisfy its avidity and its turbulent 
{pint. 

Will nations, then, never be convinced of the necefilty of 
putting an end to thefe ads of barbarifm ? Would not a 
reftraint which diould check their progrefs prove a circum- 
ltance of evident utility ? Wherefore mud the produdions 
of the two worlds be either fwallowed up in the abyfs of 
the ocean, together with the veffels which convey them ; 
or become the prey of the vices and debauchery of a few 
vagabonds, dtditute of morals and of principles ? Will this 
infatuation continue much longer, or will the adminidrators 
of empires at length open their eyes to the light ? Should 
they one day be made acquainted with their true intereds, 
with the effential intereds of the focieties at the head of 
which they are placed, they will not limit their policy to 
the clearing of the feas from pirates, but they will extend 
it fo far, as to leave a free intercourfe to the connedions fub- 
Tiding between their refpedive fubjeds, during thofe mur¬ 
derous and dedrudive hodillities which frequently harafs 
and ravage the globe. 

They arc fortunately pad thofe deplorable times, when 
the nations fought for their mutual annihilation. The 
troubles which at prefent divide Europe have not fo fatal 
an aim. It is feldom that any other objed is.propofed, than 
the reparation of fome injuftice, or the maintenance of a 
certain equilibrium between empires. The belligerent 
powers will undoubtedly endeavour to annoy and to weaken 
each other as much as poflible : but if none of them could 
do more mifehief than they differed, would it not be 
generally ufeful to put a dop to thefe calamities ? This is 
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what conftantly happens, when war fufpends the operations 
of commerce. 

Then one (late rejects the productions and the induftry 
of the adterfe date, which, in its turn, rejedts her produc¬ 
tions and her induftry. This is, on both Tides, a diminu¬ 
tion oflabour, of profit, and of enjoyments. The interference 
of neutral powers, in thofe circumftances, is not fo favourable 
as w T e are perhaps accuftomed to confider it. Befide that 
their agency muft necefiarily be very expenfive, they en¬ 
deavour to raife themfelves upon the ruin of thofe whom they 
feem to ferve. Whatever their foil and their manufactures 
can furnifii is fubflituted, as much as poflible, to the pro¬ 
ductions of the foil and manufactures ot the armed powers, 
which frequently do not recover at the peace what the hoi- 
tilities ‘made them lofe. It will therefore be always con¬ 
fident with the intereds of the nations which make war 
againd each other, to continue, without redraint, the ex¬ 
changes they carried on before their diflenfions. 

All truths hold by each other. Let this truth, the im¬ 
portance of which we have edabliflied, direCl the condud 
of governments ; and we fhall foon fee thofe innumerable 
barriers, which, even in times of the mod profound tran¬ 
quillity, feparate the nations, whatever may be the affinities 
which nature or chance hath created between them, will 
acid no more. 

The mod fanguinary difputes were formerly no more than 
tranfient explofions, after which, each people repofed upon 
their arms, either defeated or triumphant. Peace, at that 
time, was peace ; but, at prefent, it is nothing more than 
a tacit war. Every date rejeCls foreign produdions, either 
by prohibitions, or by redraints often equivalent to prohi¬ 
bitions. Every date refufes its own, upon fuch equitable 
terms which might make them be fought after, or extend 
their confumption. The defire of mutually annoying each 
other is extended from one pole to the other. In vain hath 
nature regulated, that, under her wife laws, every country 
fhould be opulent, powerful, and happy, from the wealth, 
the power, and the felicity, of the red. ‘They have, unani- 
moufly as it were, didurbed this plan of univerfal benevo¬ 
lence, to the detriment of them alb Their ambition hath 
led them to infulate themfelves ; and this folitary fituation 
hath made them defirous of an exclufive profperity. Evil 
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for evil hath then been returned. Artifices have been op* 
pofed to artifices, proferiptions to proferiptions, and fraud 
to fraud. Nations have become enervated, in attempting 
to en^vate the rival powers *, and it was impoffibleit mould 
be otherwife. The connections of commerce are all very 
clofe. One of its branches cannot experience any opposi¬ 
tion, without the others being fenfible of it. Commerce 
conned? people and fortunes together, and eftablifhes the 
intercourle of exchanges. It is one entire whole, J the fe- 
veral parts of which attrad, fupport, and balance, each 
other. It refembles the human body, all the parts of which 
are alfeded, when one of them doth not fulfil'the furidions 
that were deftined to it. 

Would you wifh to put an end to the calamities which 
ill contrived plans have brought upon the whole eaVth, you 
rnuft'pull down the ft tal walls with which they have encom- 
palfed themfelves. You ntuft reftore that happy fraternity 
which conftituted the delight of the firft ages. Let the 
people, in whatever country fate may have placed them, to 
■whatever government theymay.be fubjed, whatever reli¬ 
gion they may..profefs, communicate as freely wirfS each 
other, as the inhabitants of a hamlet with thofe of a Neigh¬ 
bouring one ; with thofe of the moft contiguous town ; 
and with all thofe of the fame empire ; that is to fay, free 
from duties, formalities, and prediledions. 

Then, but not before, the earth will be filled with pyo- 
(ludions, and tfrofeof an exquifite quality. The frenzy of 
impofitions and prohibitions hath reduced each ftate to cul¬ 
tivate commodities, which its foil and its climate rejeded, 
and which were never either of good quality, or plentiful. 
The labours will be direded to another channel. When 
the earth can fatisfy its wants in a more pleafant way, and 
at a cheaper rate, it will turn all its adivity to objeds for 
which nature had deftined it; and which being filch as they 
lhould be*, will find an advantageous mart in thofe places 
even where an enlightened fy Item of economy (hall have de¬ 
termined the people to rejed them. 

Then, but not before, all nations will attain to that de¬ 
gree of profperity, to whicli they are allowed to afpire : 
they will enjoy both their own riches, and the riches *of 
other nations. The people who had till then had fome 
(pcCefs in trade, have hitherto imagined that their neigh- 
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boura couldv. only mate their own. trade flourifh,at the ex¬ 
pence of theirs. This prefumption had made them behold 
with an.anxious-and fufpicioua eye the efforts that were 
made to improve their fituation ; and had excited them to 
interrupt, *by the manoeuvres of an adfive and unjuft cupi¬ 
dity, labours the corifequences of which they dreaded. 
They will alter their conduft, when they (hall have under- 
ftoodr that the natural and moral order of things is fub- 
verted by the prefent (late of them ; that the idlenefs of 
one country is hurtful to all the reft, either becaufeit con¬ 
demns them to more labour, or becaufeit deprives them of 
fome'Cnjoyments ; that foreign induftry, far from confining 
theirs* will extend it; that the more benefits fhall be muh 
tiplied arjoundethem, the more'eafy it will be for them Lo 
extend-their conveniences and their exchanges ; that* their 
harrcft^andthcir manufadlures muft neceflarily fall to ruin, 
ifrthe^roama, andthfeir returns, are,ta be. deficient; that 
ftatesj asr well Us individuals, have: a vifible intereft, habit- 
uaUyi. to feUiat the higheft price polftbie,^ and to,pwch«*fe 
at the higheft price paflible ; and that this.double.acWqt- 
agfir cant be fbund-only in the gr^ateft poffible competition, 
and in the greatell affluence, between the fellers: and the 
purchafers. This is the intereft of every government, and 
rt is therefore the intereft of alL of them. 

Let it not be faid, that, in the fyftem of a general and 
illtmited liberty, fome people would acquire a too deter¬ 
mined afeendant over the reft. The new plans, will not de¬ 
prive any ftate of its foil or of its genius. Whatever ad¬ 
vantages each may have had in times of prohibition, it will 
preferve under the guidance of better principle. Its utility* 
will even increafe confiderably, becaufe its neighbours, en¬ 
joying more wealth, wiil more and more extend its con- 
fumptions. 

If there exifted a country which might be allowed to 
have fome diflike to the abolition of the prohibitive govern¬ 
ment, it undoubtedly would be that which improvident 
nature hath condemned to an eternal poverty. Accuf- 
tome.d to reje&, by fumptuary laws, the delights of more 
fortunate countries, they might be apprehenfive that a com- 
imijjjcation entirely free, with them, might fubvert their 
corrupt their morals, and pave the way for their 
ruin. Thefe alarms would be ill-foundt'd. Except, per- 
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Laps, a few moments of illufion, every nation would regu¬ 
late their wants by their abilities. 

Happy, then, and infinitely happy, will be that power, 
which Ihall be the firft to difencumber itfelf of the^reftraints, 
the taxes, and the prohibitions, which in all parts opprefs 
and flop the progrefs of commerce. Attra&ed by the li¬ 
berty, the facility, the fafety, and the multiplicity, of ex¬ 
changes ; the (hips, the produ&ions, the commodities, and 
the merchants, of all countries, will crowd into their ports. 
The caufes of fo fplendid a profperity will foon be under- 
flood 5 and the nations, renouncing their ancient errors and 
their deftrutftive prejudices, will haften to adopt principles 
fo fertile in favourable events. The revolution will become 
general. Clouds will be difpelled in all parts ; a ferene fky 
wjll fhinc over the face of the whole globe, and nature will 
refume the reins of the world. Then, or never, will that 
univerfal peace arife, which a warlike but humane monarch 
did not think to be a chimerical idea. If fo defirable and 
fo little expected a benefit fhould not iflue from this new 
order of things, from this great unfolding of reafon, at leaf! 
the general felicity of men will be eftablifhed upon a more 
folid ba£s. 

Agriculture. Commerce, which naturally arifes from 
agriculture, returns to it by its bent and 
by its circulation. Thus it is that the rivers return to the 
fea, which has produced them, by the exhalation of its wa¬ 
ters into vapours, and by the fall of thofe vapours into 
waters. The flow of gold brought by the circulation and 
confumption of the fruits of the earth, returns, at length 
into the fields, there to produce all the neceflaries of life 
and the materials of commerce. If the lands be not culti¬ 
vated, all commerce is precarious ; becaufe it is deprived of 
its original fupplies, which are the productions of nature. 
Nations that are only maritime, or commercial, enjoy, it is 
true, the fruits of commerce ; but the tree of it belongs to 
thofe people who cultivate it. Agriculture is therefore the 
firft and real opulence of a itate. 

Thefe benefits were not enjoyed in the infancy of the 
world. The firft inhabitants of the globe relied onlyypon 
chance, and upon their dexterity, for procuring to them* 
felves an uncertain febfiftcncc. They wandered frontons 
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region to another. Inceflantly abforbed in the ideas of 
want or fear, they reciprocally fled from, or deftroyed, each 
other. The earth was ftirred up, and the miferies of a va¬ 
gabond h*fe were alleviated. In proportion as agriculture 
was extended, mankind were multiplied with the means of 
fubfiftence. Nations, and even great ones, were formed. 
Some of them difdained the fource of their profperity, and 
were punifhed for that fenfelefs pride by invafions. Upon 
the ruins of vaft monarchies, funk in lethargy, by the ne¬ 
glect of ufeful labours, new dates arofe ; which having, in 
their turn, contra&ed the habit of truding the care of their 
fubfiftence to their flaves, were not able to refift the nations 
ftimulated either by indigence or barbarifm. 

Such was the fate of Rome. Proud of the fpoils of the 
univerfe, (he held in contempt the rural occupations of her 
founders, and of her mod jlluftrious citizens. Her country- 
places were filled with delightful retreats. She fubfifted 
only upon foreign contributions. The people, corrupted by 
perpetual profuuons, abandoned the labours of tillage. All 
the ufeful or honourable places were purchafed with abun¬ 
dant diftributions of corn. Hunger gave the law in the 
comitia. All the orders of the republic were no longer go¬ 
verned by any thing but hunger and amufement- Then 
the empire fell to rum, deftroyed rather by its internal vices, 
than by the barbarians who tore it to pieces# 

The contempt which the Romans had f<S? agriculture, 
in the intoxication of thofe conquefts which had given them 
the whole world without their cultivating it, was perpetu¬ 
ated. It was adopted by thofe favage hordes, who, de- 
ftroying by the fword, a power which was eftablifhed by it, 
left to the vaflals the clearing of the lands, of which they 
referved to themfelvcs the fruits and the property. Even 
in the age fublequentto the difeovery of the Eaftand Weft 
Indies, this truth was unattended to ; whether in Europe 
the people were too much engaged in wars of ambition or 
religion to confider it ; or whether the conquefts made by 
Portugal and Spain beyond the Teas, having brought us 
treafures without labour, we contented ourfelves with en¬ 
joying them by encouraging luxury and the arts, before 
any method had been thought of to fecure thefe riches. 

But the time came, when plunder ceafed, having no ob¬ 
ject on which it could be exercifed. When the conquered 

M 4 
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laftds in the New World, after having been much conteft* 
ed' for, were divided, it became neceffary to cultivate them, 
and to fupport the colonifts who fettled there. As thcfc 
were natives of Europe, they cultivated for that country 
fuch produ&ione as it did not fumifli, aiid required in re¬ 
turn fuch provifions a3 cuftom had made natural to them. 
In proportion as the colonies were peopled, and as the 
number of Tailors and manufacturers incneafed with the in- 
creafe of productions, the lands muft necefTardy furnilh a 
greater quantity of fubfiftence for the incrCafe of popula¬ 
tion, and an augmentation of indigenous commodities* for 
foreign articles of exchange and confumption. The la¬ 
borious employment of navigation, and the fpoiling of 
provifions in the tranfport, caufing a greater lofs of mate¬ 
rials and produce, it became neceflary to cultivate the earth 
with the greatefl care and affiduity, in order to render it 
more fruitful. The confumption of American conunodiv 
tits* far from leffening that of European productions* 
fehsed only to increafe and extendi it upon all the feas* in 
all the ports* and itr all the cities wheTer commerce amTin*; 
dufttfy prevailed; Thus the people who were the moil! 
commercial necefTarily became, at the fame-timfc, the great* 
eft promoters of agriculture. 

England firft conceived the idcaiof this new fyftem. She 
eftablifhed and encouraged it by honours and premiums 
propofed to tiff planters. A medal was ftrickerr, and pite- 
fented to the duke of Bedford, with the following inferip- 
tion : For having planted oak . Triptolemus and Ceres 
were adorned in antiquity only from fimilar motives ; and 
jet temples and altars are dill ere&ed to indolent monks. 
The God of nature will not fuffer that mankind fhould 
perifh. He hath implanted in all noble and generous 
minds, in the hearts of all people and of enlightened mo^ 
narebs, this idea, that labour is the firft duty of man, and 
that the mod important of all labours is that of cultivat¬ 
ing the land. The reward that attends agriculture, the 
fatisfying of our wants, is the beft encomium that can be 
made of it. “ If I had a fubjeft who could produce two 
“‘blades of corn inftead of one,” faid a monarch, “ I 
“ fiiould prefer him to all the men of political geniua in 
“ the date.” How much is it to be lamented, that fuch 
a king and fuch an opinion arc merely the fi&ion of Swift's- 
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brain ? But a nation that can produce fuch writers mud 
neceffarily confirm the truth of this fublime idea; and ac¬ 
cordingly we find that England doubled the produce of its 
cultivatiqp. 

Europrfhad this great example for more than half a cen¬ 
tury under her eyes, without its making a fufficient im- 
prtflion upon her to induce her to follow it. The French, 
who, under the adminiftration of three cardinals, had 
fcarce been allowed to turn their thoughts to public affairs, 
ventured at length, in 1750, to write on fubje&s of im- 
portance and general utility. The undertaking of an Uni- 
verfal dictionary of arts and fciencies brought ever^ great 
object to view, and exercifed the thoughts of every man of 
genius and of knowledge. Montefquieu wrote the Spirit 
of laws, and the boundaries of genius were extended. Na¬ 
tural hifiovy was written by a French Pliny, who furpafTed 
Greece and Rome in the knowledge and defeription of na¬ 
ture. This hiftory, bold and fublime as its iubjeCt, warm¬ 
ed the imagination of every reader* and powerfully excited 
them to fuch inquiries as a nation cannot relinquifii with-* 
out returning into a date of barbarifm. It was then that 
a great number of fubjeCts became fenfible of the real 
wants of their country. Government itfelf feemed'to per¬ 
ceive that all kinds of riches originated from the earth* 
They granted fome encouragement to agriculture, out 
without having the courage to remove the obdacles which 
prevented its improvement. 

The French hufbandman doth not yet enjoy the happi- 
nefs of being taxed only in proportion to his abilities. Ar¬ 
bitrary impotis Hill moled and ruin him. Jealous or rapa¬ 
cious neighbours have it always in their power to exercife 
either their cupidity or their revenge againd him. A bar¬ 
barous colle&or, a haughty lord, an arrogant and author¬ 
ed monopobd, a man raifed to fortune, and who is a 
greater defpot than all the red, may humiliate, beat, and 
plunder him ; they may deprive him, in a word, of all the 
rights of mankind^ of property, of fafety, and of liberty. 
Degraded by thia kind of abjeCt date, his clothes, his man¬ 
ners, his language, become an objeCt of derifion for all the 
other clafTes of fociety ; and authority often gives a fanc- 
tior» by its coiuluCf to this excels of extravagance. 

I have heard that dup(d and ferocious ftatefinanj and the 
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indignatfon which he excited in me almod prompts me to 
name him, and to give up his memory to the execration of 
all fcnfible men ; I have heard him fay, that the labours of 
the field were fo hard, that, if the cultivator were allowed 
to acquire fome eafe in his circumftances, he would forfake 
Ills plough, and leave the lands untilled. His advice was 
therefore to perpetuate labour by mifery, and to condemn 
to eternal indigence the man, without the fweat of whofe 
brow he muft have been Itarved to death. He ordered 
that the oxen fhould be fattened, while he curtailed the 
fubfiftence of the hufbandman. He governed a province, 
and yA he did not conceive that it was the impofiibility of 
acquiring a fmall degree of eafe, and not the danger of 
fatigue, which difgufted the hufbandman of his condition. 
He did not know that the ftate into which men are anxious 
to enter, is that which they , hope to quit by the acquifition 
of riches; and that however hard may be the daily labours 
of agriculture, it will neverthelefs find more votaries in 
proportion as the reward of its labours fhall be more cer¬ 
tain and more abundant. He had not noticed, that in the 
towns there were a multitude of employments, which, al¬ 
though they fhortened the lives of thofc who were engaged 
in them/ yet this did not deter others from following them. 
He did not know, that, in fome countries of vaft extent, there 
were miners who voluntarily devoted themfelves to deftruc- 
tion in the bowels of the earth, and that even before they 
were thirty years of age, upon condition of reaping from 
this facrifice clothes and provifions for their wives and child¬ 
ren. It had never fuggefled itfelf to him, that, in all pro- 
fefiions, that fort of eale in circumftances, which admits of 
calling in affiftance, alleviates the fatigue of them ; and 
that inhumanly to exclude the peafant from the clafs of 
proprietors, was to put a ftop to the progrefs of the firft of 
the arts, which could not become fiourifhing, as long as 
the perfon who tilled the earth was obliged to till it for 
another. This ftatefman had never compared with his own 
immenfe vineyards that fmall portion of vines belonging to 
his vine-drefter, nor known the difference there is between 
the foil cultivated for one’s felf and that which is cultivated 
for others. 

Fortunately for France, all the agents of government 
have not had fuch dcftru&ive prejudices $ and more fortun- 
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ately frill, the obftacles which impeded the improvement 
of the lands and of agriculture in that country have been 
often overcome. Germany, and after that the northern 
climates, Jiave been attracted by the tafte of the age, which 
fenfible men had turned towards thefe great objeCts, Thefe 
vaft regions have at length underftood that the mod exten- 
five countries were of no value, if they were not rendered 
ufefui by a perfeverance in labour; that the clearing of a 
foil extended it; and that territories the leaft favoured by 
nature might become fertile by prudent and fkilful expen¬ 
ditures bellowed upon them. A multiplicity and a variety, 
of productions have been the reward of fo judicious a pro- 
ceeding. Nations, who have been in want of the nccef- 
faries of life, have been enabled to furnifri provifions even 
to the fouthern parts of Europe. 

But how is it pofiible that men, .fituated upon fo rich a 
territory, fhould have wanted foreign aflifrance to fubfifr ? . 
The great excellence of the territory Igth been perhaps the 
true reafon of this. In the countries which were not fo 
favourably treated by nature, it hath been neceflary that 
the cultivator fhould have confidexable funds, that he fhould 
condemn himfelf to affiduous watchings, in order to acquire 
from the bofom of an ungrateful or. rebellious foil harvefrs 
moderately plentiful. Under a more fortunate fky, it was 
only neceflary for him, as it were, to fcratch the earth ; ; 
and this advantage hath plunged him into mifery and indo¬ 
lence. The climate hath frill increafed his misfortunes, , 
which have been completed by religious, inftitutions. 

The fabbath, considering it even only under a political 
point of view, is an admirable inftitution. It was proper 
to give a ftated day of refr to mankind, that they might 
have time, to recover themfelves, to lift up their eyes to 
heaven, to enjoy life with reflection, to meditate upon pad 
events, to reafon upon prefent t ran factions, and in fome 
meafure to form plans for the future. But by multiplying 
thofe days of inactivity, hath not that which was efrab- 
lifhed for the advantage of individuals and of focietfes, 
been converted into a calamity for them? Would not a 
foil, which fhould be ploughed three hundred days in the 
year by ftrong men and vigorous animals, yield double the 
produce of that which fhould only be worked one hundred 
and fifty days, in the year ? What ftrange infatuation ! 1 
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Torrents of blood' have been fhed an infinite number of 
times to prevent the difmembering of a territory, or to in¬ 
creafe its extent; and yet the powers intruded with the 
mainteriaVice'and happinefs of empires, have patiently fuf- 
fefed that a pried, fometimes even a foreign pried, Ihould 
invade fucceflively one third of this territory, by the pro¬ 
portional diminution of labour, which alone could fertilize 
it; This inconceivable diforder hath ceafed in feveral 
Hates, but it continues in the fouth of Europe. This is 
one of the greateft obltacles to the increafe of its fubfift- 
d&ice and of its population. The importance of agricul¬ 
ture begins, however, to be perceived : even Spain hath ex¬ 
erted herfelf; and for want of inhabitants, who would em¬ 
ploy themfelves in the labours of the field, file hath at lad 
invited foreigners to till her uncultivated provinces. 

Notwithflanding this almoil univerfal emulation, it muft 
be acknowledged that agriculture hath not made the fame 
progrefs as the otherflrts. Since the revival of letters, the 
genius of men hath meafured the earth, calculated the mo¬ 
tion of the ftars, and weighed the air. It hath penetrated 
through the darknefs which concealed from it the natural 
and moral fyllem of the world. By inveftigatin* nature, 
it hath difeovered an infinite number of fecrets, with which 
all the feiences have enriched themfelves. Its empire hath 
extended itfelf over a multitude of objects neceffary to the 
happinefs of mankind. In this ferment of men's minds, 
experimental philofophy,' which had but very imperfectly 
enlightened ancient philofophy, hath too feldom turned its 
obfervations towards the important part of the vegetable 
fyllem. The different qualities of the foil, the number of 
which is fo various, are Hill unknown, as well as the kind 
of foil which is the bed adapted to every production ; the 
quantity and the quality of the feeds which it is proper to 
low in them ; the feafons molt propitious for ploughing, 
fowirtg, and reaping, them ; ana the fpecies of manure fit 
to increafe their fertility. No better information is pro¬ 
cured concerning the mod advantageous manner of multi¬ 
plying flocks, of breeding aftd ot feeding them, and of 
improving their fleece. No greater light hath been thrown 
upon the cultivation of trees. We have fcarce any but im¬ 
perfect notions concerning all thefe articles of primaryme- 
ceflity, fuch as have been tranfmitted to us by a blind fout- 
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ine, of by pra£Uce followed with little reflexion. Europe, 
would be ftill left advanced in this knowledge) were it not 
for the obfervations*of a few Englilh writers, who have fuc- 
ceeded in eradicating fortie prejudices, and in introducing, 
feveral excellent methods. This zeal for the firft of arts 
hath been communicated to the cultivators of their nation. 
Fairchild, one of them, hath carried his enthufiafm fo far, 
as to order that the dignity of his profeflion fhould be an¬ 
nually celebrated by a public difeourfe. His will was com¬ 
plied with for the firft time in 1760, in St. Leonardo 
church in London ; and this ufeful ceremony hath never 
been omitted lince that period. 

It is a fa£l fomewhat remarkable, though it might na* 
rurally be expefted, that men fhould have returned to the 
exercife of agriculture, the firft of the arts, only after they 
had fuccefiively tried the reft. It is the common progref- 
fion of the human mind not to regain the right path till 
after it hath exhaufted itfelf in purfuing falfe tracks. It is 
always advancing ; and as it relinquilhed agriculture to 
purfue commerce and the enjoyments of luxury, it foon tra¬ 
veled over the different arts of life, and returned at laft to 
agriculture, which is the Conroe and foundation of all the 
reft, and to which it devoted its whole attention, from the 
fame motives of intereft that had made it quit it before. 
Thus the eager and inquifitire man, who voluntarily banifhes 
himfelf from his own country in his youth, wearied with 
his conftant excurfions, returns at laft to live and die in his 
native land. 

Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and arifes from, the 
cultivation of land. It forms the internal ftrength of 
ftates, and occafions riches to circulate into them from 
without. Every power which comes fom any other fource 
is artificial and precarious, either confidered in a natural or 
moral light. Induftry and commerce, which do not di- 
re&ly affe& the agriculture of a country, are in the power 
of foreign nations, who may either difputc thefe advan¬ 
tages through competition, or deprive the country of them 
through envy. This may be effected either by eftablifhing 
the fame branch of induftry among thcmfelvesy or by fup* 
preffmg the exportation of their own unwrought materials^ 
or the exportation of thefe materials when manufa&ured. 
But a country well cultivated occafions an increase of po* 
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pulation, and riches are the natural confequence of that in- 
creafe* This is not the teeth, which the dragon fows to 
bring forth foldiers to deRroy each other; it is the milk of 
Juno, which peoples the heavens with an innumerable mul¬ 
titude of flars. 

- The government, therefore, fhould rather be attentive to 
the fupport of the country places than of great cities. 
The firit may be confidered as parents and nurierics always 
fruitful, the others only as daughters which are often un¬ 
grateful an 4 barren. The cities can fcarce fubfift but from 
the fuperfiuous part of the population and produce of the 
countries. Even the fortified places and ports of trade,.,, 
which feem to be conne&ed with the whole world by their 
fhipa, which diffufe more riches than they poffefs, do not, 
however, attraft all the treafures they difpenfe, but by 
means of the produce of the countries that furround them. 
The tree muR, therefore, be watered at its root. The 
cities will only be flourilhing in proportion as the fields, are 
fruitful. 

But this fertility depends Rill lefs upon the foil than upon 
the inhabitants. Some countries, though fituated under a 
climate the mod favourable to agriculture, produce lefs 
than others inferior to them in every refpeft, becaufe the 
efforts of nature are impeded in a thoufand ways by the 
form of their government. In all parts where the people 
are attached to the country by property, by the fecurity 
of their funds and revenues, the lands will ficmrifh ; in all 
parts where privileges are not confined to the cities, and la¬ 
bour in the countries, every proprietor will be fond of the 
inheritance of his anceftors, will incrcafe and embelliih it 
by affiduou8 cultivation, and his children will be multiplied 
in proportion to his means, and thefe be increafed in pro¬ 
portion to his children. 

It is, therefore, the intereR of government to favour,the 
hufbandman, in preference to all the indolent claffes of fo- 
ciety. Nobility is but an odious diRin&ion, when it is not 
founded upon fervices of real and evident utility to the 
Rate; fuch as the defence of the nation againft the en¬ 
croachments of conqueft, and againR the enterprises of 
defpotifm. The nobles furniih only a precarious, and 
oftentimes fatal, afiiftance ; when, after having led aa effe¬ 
minate and licentious life in the cities, they can only afford 
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a weak defence for their country upon her fleets and in her 
armies, and afterwards return to court, to folicit, as a re¬ 
ward for their bafenefs, places and honours, which are re¬ 
volting and burthenfome to the nation. The clergy are a 
fet of mdh ufelefs, at lead, to the earth, even when they 
are employed in prayer. But when, with fcandalous mo- 
rals, they preach a dodrine which is rendered doubly in. 
credible and impracticable from their ignorance and from 
their example ; when, after having difgraced, diferedited, 
and overturned, religion, by a variety of abufes, of fophifms, 
of injuftices, and usurpations, they wifli to fupport it by 
perfecution ; then this privileged, indolent, and turbulent, 
clafs of men, become the mod dreadful enemies of the date 
and of the nation. The only good and refpe&able part of 
them that remains, is that portion'of the clergy who are 
mod defpifed and mod burthened with duty, and who, be¬ 
ing fituated among the lower clafs of people in the country, 
labour, edify, advife, comfort, and relieve, a multitude of 
unhappy men. 

The hufbandmen deferve to be preferred by government 
even to the manufacturers, and the profeffors of either the 
mechanical or liberal arts. To encourage and to proteCfc 
the arts of luxury, and at the fame time negleCt the culti. 
vation of the land, that fource of indudry to which they 
owe their exidence and fupport, is to forget the order of 
the feveral relations between nature and fociety. To fa¬ 
vour the arts, and to negleCt agriculture, * 5 s the fame thing 
as to remove the bafis of a pyramid, in order to finifh the 
top* The mechanical arts engage a fufficient number of 
hands by the allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
comforts they fupply the workmen with, by the eafe, plea- 
fure8, and conveniences, that arife in cities where the fe¬ 
veral branches of indudry unite. It is the life of the huf- 
bandman that dands in need of encouragement for the hard 
labours it is txpofed to, and of indemnification for the 
lodes and vexations it fudains. The hufbandman is placed 
at a didance from every objeCf that can either excite his 
ambition or gratify his curiofity. He lives in a date of re¬ 
paration from the diftinCtion3 and pleafures of fociety. He 
cannot give his children a polite education, without fending 
them at a didance from him, nor place them in fuch a fitu- 
ation as may enable them to diftinguifh and advance them- 
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felves by the fortune they may acquire. He does not en¬ 
joy the facrifices he makes for them,' while they are edu¬ 
cated at a diflance from him. In a word, he undergoes all 
the fatigues that are incident to man, without enjoying hi* 
pleafuree, unlefs fupporced by the paternal care of govern¬ 
ment-. Every thing is burthenfome and humiliating to 
him, even the taxes, the very name of which fometimes 
makes his condition more wretched than any other. 

M&n are naturally attached to the liberal arts by the bent 
of their talents, which makes this attachment grow up into 
a kind of paflion; and likewife by the confideration they 
refle& on thole who diftuiguifli themfelves in the purfuitof 
them; It is not poflibie to admire the works of genius, 
without elleeming and carefling the perfons endowed with 
that valuable gift of nature. But the man devoted to- the 
labours of hufhandry, if he cannot enjoy in quiet what he 
pofleffes, and what he gathers; if he be incapable of im* 
proving the benefits of nis condition* becaufe the fweets of 
it are taken from him ; if the military fervice, if vaflalage 
aud taxes are to deprive him of his child, his cattle, and his 
corn, nothing remains for him but to imprecate both the 
fky and the land that torment him, and to abandon his 
fields and his country. 

A wife government cannot, therefore, refiife to pay its 
principal attention to agriculture,, without endangering its 
very exigence : the moil ready and effectual means of af* 
filling it, is to favour the multiplication of every kind of 
produ&ion, by the moft free and general circulation- 

An unrefrrained liberty in the exchange of commodities 
renders a people at the fame time commercial aud attentive 
to agriculture, it extends the views of the farmer towards 
trade, and thofe of the merchant towards cultivation. It 
canne&s them to each other by fuch relations, as are regu- * 
lar and confront. Ail men belong equally to the. villages 
and to the cities, and there is a reciprocal communication 
maintained between the provinces. The circulation of 
commodities- brings on in reality the golden age, in which 
frrteams of milk and honey are mid to have flowed through 
the plains. All th^ lands are cultivated; the meadows axe 
favourable to tillage by the cattle they feed; the -growth 
of corn promotes that of vines, by furoi&ing a conftaot 
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and certain fubftftfcnce to him who neither fowa nor reaps, 
but plants, prunes, and gathers. 

Let u& now confider the effeds of a contrary fyftem, atld 
attempt to regulate agriculture, and the circulation of its 
produce, b^ particular laws and-fetus obferve what cala¬ 
mities will enlue. Power will not only be defiroas of ob- 
fcrving and being informed of every action, but will even 
want to aflBhie every important ad to itfelf, in confequence 
of which nothing will fucceed. Men will be led like their 
cattle, or tranfported like their corn ; they will be colleded 
and difperfed at the will of a tyrant, to be flaughtered in 
war, or perilh upon fleets, or in different colonies. That 
which conftitates the life of a (late wiU become its deftruc- 
tiori. Neither the lands nor the people will profper, and 
the dates will tend quickly to their diffolution ; that is, to 
that reparation which is always p«*eceded by the mafiacre 
of the people, as-well aa-their tyrants*, Wha^ will then 
become of manufactures. 

Agriculture gives birth to the arts, Manufafturei* 
when it w carried to that degree of plenty 
which give* men lcifure to invent, and procure themfclvce. 
the conveniences of life ; and when it has occafioned a pa#< 
pulation fufficiently numerous to be employed in other la# 
beurs befide thofe of the land, then a people muft need-, 
farily become either foldiers^ navigators, or manufodurers:' 
As foou as war has changed the rude and faVage manners of 
a laborious people ; as icon as it has nearly circumfcribed 
the extent of their empire ; thofe men who were before en¬ 
gaged in the exercife of arms muft then apply themfelves 
to the management of the oar, the ropes, the fciflars, or the 
{buttle ; in a word, of ail the inftruments of commerce and 
induftry ^.for the land, which fupported fuch a number of 
men without the afliftance of their own labour, does not any 
more Hand in need of it. As the arts ever have a country 
of their own, their peculiar place of refuge, where they are 
carried on and flouriflvin tranquillity, it is eafler to repair 
thither in fearch of them, than to wait at home till they 
fhall have grown up, and advanced with the tardy progref- 
lion of ages, and the favour of chance, which prefides over 
the difeoveries of genius. Thus every nation of Europe 
that has had any induftry, has borrowed the muft conficfer*- 
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able ftare of the arts from Afia. Their invention feema to 
hate been coeval with mankind. 

The beauty and fertility of thofe climates have always 
produced a moft numerous race of people, as well as abun¬ 
dance of fruits of all kinds. There laws and art's, the off- 
fpring of genius and tranquillity, have arifen from the lia¬ 
bility of empires ; and luxury, the fource of every enjoy¬ 
ment that attends induftry, has fprung out of tfie richnefs 
of the foil. India, China, Perfia, and Egypt, were in 
pofTeflion not only of all the treafures of nature, but alfo of 
the moft brilliant inventions of ajt. War in thefe countries 
hath often deftroyed every monument of genius, but they 
rife again out of their own ruins, as well as mankind. Not 
unlike thofe laborious fwarms we fee perifti in their hives by 
the wintry blaft of the north, and which reproduce them- 
fclvcs in fpring, retaining ftill the fame love of toil and or¬ 
der, there ^re certain Aiiatic nations which have ftill pre* 
ferved the arts of luxury with the materials that fupply 
them, notwithftanding the invafions and conquefts of the 
Tartars. 

It was in a country fucceffively fubdued by the Scythians, 
Romans, and Saracens, that the nations of Europe, which 
not even chriftianity nor time could civilize, recovered the 
arts and fciences, without endeavouring to difcover them. 
The crufades cxhaufted the fanatic zeal of thofe who en¬ 
gaged in them, and changed their barbarous manners at 
Conftantinople. It was by journeying to vifit the tomb of 
their Saviour, who was born in a manger, and died on a 
crofs, that they acquired a tafte for magnificence, pomp, 
and wealth. By them the Afiatic grandeur was introduced 
into the courts of Europe. Italy, the feat from whence re¬ 
ligion fpread her empire over other countries, was the firil 
to adopt a fpecies of induftry that was of benefit to her 
temples, the ceremonies of her worfhip, and thofe procef- 
iions which ferve to keep np devotion by means of the 
fenfes, when once it has engaged the heart. Chriftian 
Rome, after having borrowed her rites from the eaftern 
nations, was ftill to draw from thence the wealth by which 
they are fupported. 

Venice, whofe galleys were ranged under the banner of 
liberty, could not fail of being induftrious. The people of 
Italy rilabliftied manufa&ures and were a long time in pof- 
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feffion of all the arts, even when the conqueft of the Eaft 
and Weft Indies had caufed the treafures of the whole 
world to circulate in Europe. Flanders derived her manual 
arts from # Italy; England obtained thofe fhe eftablifhcd 
from Flanders ; and France borrowed the general induftry 
of all countries. Of the Englifh fhe purchased her ftocking- 
looms, which work ten times as faft as the needle. The 
number of hands^unoccupied from the introduction of the 
loom, were employed in making of lace, which was taken 
from the Flemings. Paris furpafled Perfia in her carpets, 
and Flanders in her tapeftry, in [the elegance of her pat¬ 
terns, and the beauty of her dyes; and excelled Venice in 
the tranfparency and fize of her mirrors. France learned 
to difpenfe with part of her filks (he received from Italy, 
and with English broad cloths. Germany, together with 
her iron and copper mines, has always preserved the fuperi- 
ority fhe had acquired in melting, tempering, and working, 
lip thofe metals. But the art of giving the polifh and fa- 
fhion to every article that can be concerned in the orna¬ 
ments of luxury and the conveniencies of life, fecms to be¬ 
long peculiarly to the French; whether it be that, from 
the vanity of pleafing others, they find the means of fuc- 
ceeding by all the outward appearances of brilliant fhow ; 
or that in reality grace and eafe are the conftant atten¬ 
dants of a people naturally lively and gay, and who by in- 
ftindt are in pofTeffion of tafte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to have arts to 
employ their materials, and fhould multiply their produc¬ 
tions to maintain their artifts. Were they acquainted only 
with the labours of the field, their induftry mull be confined 
in its caufe, its means, and its effe&s. Having but few 
wants and defires, they would exert themfelves but little, 
employ fewer hands, and work lefs time. Their cultiva¬ 
tion would neither be extended nor improved. Should fuch 
a people be poffefTed of more arts than materials, they muft 
he indebted to ftrangers, who would ruin their manufac¬ 
tures, by finking the price of their articles of luxury, and 
raifing the value of their fubfiftence. But when a people, 
engaged in agriculture, join induftry to property^ the cul¬ 
ture of their produce to the art of working it up, they have 
then within themfelves every thing neceffary for their ex¬ 
istence and prefervation, every fource of greatnefs and prof- 
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perity; Sach a people it endowed with*a power of accom-" 
pliftiiiigr every thing they, wifh, aud flimulated with a defirc 
of acquiring.every thing that is poifible. 

Nothing is more favourable to liberty than thaarts ; it 
may be faid tobe their element, and that they are, in their 
nature* citizens of the world. Ah able artift may work in 
every country, becaufe he works for the world in general. 
Genius and.abilities every where avoid flavery, while foldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through tbe^ant of toleration 
in the clergy, the protedants- were driven out of France, 
they opened to themfelves a refuge in-every civilized date 
in Europe : but pridts, baniffied from their own country, 
have found no afylnm anywhere ; not even in Italy* the pa* 
rent of monachifm and intoleration. 

The arts multiply the means of acquiring richer,. and 
contribute, by a greater diilribution of wealth, to-amora 
equitable repartitioa of property^ Thus ,ia prevented thtt 
exceffivr inequality among men, - the-unhappy confequence 
©f/oppreffiort, tyranny*>and lethargic fUteyof a whokrpeo* 
pie. r , 

H 3 ow.«nany<obje&e,of itvftru&ion and-admiration doth not 
the motor enlightened man find? in manufa&ures and work* 
(hops ! To ffcudy the produ&ian* of nature is undoubtedly 
beautiful; but is it not more intereding to know the dif* 
ferent means made ufe of by the arts, either to alleviate the 
misfortunes, or to increafe the enjoyments, of life ? Should 
we be in fearch of genius, let us go into the workfhops, and 
there we fhall find it under a thoufand different forms. If 
one man alone had been the inventor of the manufa&ure 
for figured fluffs, he would have difplayed more intelligence 
than Leibnitz or Newton ; and I may venture to fay, that 
there is no problem in the mathematical principles of the 
latter, more difficult to be folved, than that of weaving a 
thread by the affiitance of a machine. Is it not a fhamtful 
thing to fee the objedls which fuiround us viewing them- 
felvcs in a glafs, while they are unacquainted with the manner 
in which glafs is melted ; or clothing themfelves in velvet 
to keep out the cold, while they know not how it is manu¬ 
factured ? Let men who are well informed, go and affifl 
with their knowledge the wr etc lied, artifan, condemed blindly 
to follow the routine he lias been uivd to, and they may be 
certain of being indemnified by the lecrets he will impart t% 
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them. IPfac torch, ijf iodnftry ferves to enlighten at once a 
vaft horizon. sNo»art is’(ingle: the greater part of f th«m 
have their forms, modes, wribruments, and elements, that 
ate peculiar to them. The mechanics themfolves have con¬ 
tributed prodigioufly to extend the ftudy of mathematics. 
Evejy branch of the genealogical tree of fcience has un¬ 
folded itfelf with the progrefs of the arts, as well liberal as 
manual. 'Mines, mills, the manufa&ure and dying of cloth, 
have enlarged the fphere of philofophy and natural hiftory* 
Luxury has given rife to the art of enjoyment, which is 
entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As.icon as archi¬ 
tecture admits of ornaments without, it brings with it,de¬ 
corations for the infide of our houfes ; while fouipturc and 
painting are at the fame timeemployed in: the embelli^hmen , : 
and adorning of the edifice. The art of defign is applied 
to our drefa and furniture. The pencil, ever fertile an new 
deligns, is varying without end its (ketches and (hades on 
our duffs and our porcelain. The powers of genius are ex¬ 
erted in compofing at leifure mafferpiects of poetry and 
eloquence, or thofe happy fy Items of policy and philofophy, 
which reltore to the people their natural rights, and to fo- 
vereigns all their glory, which confilt in reigning over the 
heart and the mind, over the opinion and will, of their fub- 
]e6ls, by the means of reafon and equity. 

Then it iY that the arts produce that fpirit of focitty 
which conftitutes the happinefs of civil life ; which gives 
relaxation to the more ieridus occupations, by entertain¬ 
ments, (hows, concerts, converfations, in (hurt, by every 
fpecies of agreeable amufement. Eafe gives to every vir¬ 
tuous enjoyment an air of liberty, which connects and 
mingles the feveral ranks of men. Employment adds a va¬ 
lue or a charm to the pltafures that are its recompense. 
Every citizen depending upon the produce of his indullry 
for fubfiftence, has leifure for all the agreeable or toilfome 
occupations of life, as well as that repofe of mind which 
leadson to tlie fweets of deep. Many, indeed, falls victims 
to avarice) but (fill lefs than to war or fuperftition, the con¬ 
tinual fcourges of an idle people. 

After the cultivation of the land, the encouragement of 
the arts and fciences is the next object that deferves the at¬ 
tention of man. At prefent, both ferve. to conftitutc the 
itrength of civilized governments. If the art9 have tended 
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to weaken mankind, then the weaker people muft have pre* 
vailed over the ftrong ; for the balance of Europe is in the 
hands of thofe nations which are in poflefiion of the arts. 

Since manufa&ures have prevailed in Europe, the human 
heart, as well as the mind, have changed their bent and 
difpofition. The defire of wealth has arifen in all parts 
from the love of plcafure. We no longer fee any people 
fatisfied with being poor becaufe poverty is no longer the 
bulwark of liberty. We are obliged, indeed, to confefs, 
that the arts in this world fupply the place of virtues. In- 
duftry may give birth to vices; but it banilhes, however, 
thofe of idlenefs, which are infinitely more dangerous. As 
information gradually difpels every fpecies of fanaticifm, 
while men are employed in the gratifications of luxury, 
they do not deftroy one another through fuperftition. At 
lea’t, human blood is never fpilt without fome appearance 
of intereft ; and war, probably, deftroys only thofe violent 
and turbulent men, who in every ftate are born to be ene¬ 
mies to, and difturber 3 of, all order, without any other-ta¬ 
lent, any other propenfity, than that of doing mifphief. 
The arts reftrain that fpirit of diffeniion, by fubje&ing man 
to Hated and daily employments. They beftow on every 
rank of life the means and the hopes of enjoyment, *nd give 
even the meaneft a kind of eftimation and importance, by 
the advantage that refults from them. A workman at for¬ 
ty has been of more real value to the ftate than a whole fa¬ 
mily of vaffals who were employed in tillage under the old 
feudal fyftem. An opulent manufa&urc brings more bent- 
fit into a village, than twenty caftles of ancient barons, 
whether hunters or warriors, ever conferred on their pro- 
vince. 

If it be a fa&, that in the prefent ftate of things, the 
people who are the mod induftrious ought to be the moil 
happy and the mod powerful, either becaufe in wars that 
arc unavoidable they fumifh of thcmfelves, or purchafe by 
their wealth, more foldiers, more ammunition, more forq^k 
both for fea or land fervice ; or that having greater intereft 
in maintaining peace, the avoid contefts, or terminate them 
by negociation ; or that, in cafe of a defeat, they the more 
readily repair their Ioffes by the effeft of labour; or that 
they are bleffed with a milder or more enlightened govern- 
ment, notwithftanding the means of corruption and flavery 
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that tyranny is fupplied with, by the effeminacy which 
luxury produces ; in a word, if the arts really civilize na¬ 
tions, a date ought to negleCt no Opportunity of making 
manufa&ures flourilh. 

Thefe opportunities depend on the climate, which, as 
Polybius fays, forms the chara&er, complexion, and man¬ 
ners, of nations. The molt temperate climate mud nccefla- 
rily be the moil favourable to that kind of induftry which 
requires lefs exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is in- 
confiftent with the eftablifhment of manufadurcs, whfffch re¬ 
quire the concurrence of feveral perfons together to carry 
on the fame work ; and it excludes all thofe arts which em¬ 
ploy furnaces or ftrong lights. If the climate prove too 
cold, it is not proper for thofe arts which can only be car¬ 
ried on in the open air. At too great or too fmall a dif- 
tance from the equator, man is unfit for feveral labours, 
which feem peculiarly adapted to a mild temperature. In 
vain did Peter the Great fearch among the belt regulated 
ftates for all fuch arts as were befl calculated to civilize his 
people : during a period of fifty years, not one of thefe 
principles of civilization has been able to flourifh among 
the frozen regions of Ruflia. All artifts are ftrangers in 
that land; and if they endeavour to refide there, their ta¬ 
lents and their works foon die with them. When Lewis 
XIV, in his .old age (as if that were the time of life for 
proferiptions) perfecuted the proteftants, in vain did they 
introduce their arts and trades among the people who re¬ 
ceived them ; they were no longer able to work in the fame 
manner as they had done in France. Though they were 
equally active and laborious, the arts they had introduced 
were loft, or they declined, from not having the advantage 
of the fame climate and heat to animate them. 

To the favourable difpofition of climate, for the encour¬ 
agement of manufa&ures, fhould be added the advantage of 
*fhe political fituation of the ftate. When it is of fuch ex¬ 
tent as to have nothing to fear or want in point of fecurity 5 
when it is in the neighbourhood of the fca for the landing 
of its materials, and the exportation of its manufactures ; 
when it is fituated between powers that has iron mines to 
employ itsjnduftry, and others that have mines of gold to 
reward it; when it has nations on each fide, with ports and 
roads open on every fide; fuch a ftate will have all the ex- 
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terital Advantages neeeffary to excite a^eople to open ^va¬ 
riety of manufactures. 

But one advantag^ftill moreeflential is fertility of foil. 
If cultivation fhould require too many hands, there will be 
a want of .labourers, or the manufacturers will employ fo 
many hands, that there-will not be men enough to cultivate 
the fields; and this mult occafion a dearnefs of provlfions, 
which, while it raifes the price of workmanfhip, will alfo 
diminiih'the number of trades. 

Wnere fertility of foil is wanting, manufactures require, 
at leaft, as few men to be employed as poffible. A nation 
that fhould expend'much on its mere fubliftence, wouhbab- 
forb the whole profits of its indultry. When the gratifi¬ 
cations of luxury are greater or more expenfive than the 
means of Supplying them, the fource from which they are 
derived is loft, and they can no longer be fupported. If 
t-he workman will feed and clothe himfelf like the manufac¬ 
turer who employs him, the manufacture is foon ruined. 
The degree of frugality that republican nations adhere to 
from motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought to obferve 
from views of parfimony. This may be the reafon, per¬ 
haps, that the arts, even thofe of luxury, are more adapted 
to republics than monarchies ; for, under monarchical in- 
flitutions, poverty is not always the fharpeft fpur with the 
people to induftry. , Labour, proceeding from hunger, is 
narrow and confined* like the appetite it ipriogs from ; but 
the work that arifes from ambition fpreads and increafes as 
naturally as the vice itfelf. 

National character has confiderable influence over the 
progrefs of the arts of luxury and ornament. Some peo¬ 
ple are fitted for invention by that levity which naturally 
inclines them to novelty. The fame nation is fitted for the 
arts, by* their vanity, which inclines them to the ornament 
of drefs. Another nation, lefs lively, has lefs taite for tri¬ 
vial matters* and is not fond of changing fafhkms. Being 
of a more fermus turn, thefepeople are more inclined to in¬ 
dulge in cxce{fes‘of thetable, and in drinking, which re¬ 
lieves them from all anxiety and-apprehenfion. Of thefe 
nations, the one muft fticcCed better than its rival in the arts 
of decoration, and mu ft have the preference €$er it among 
all the other nations which are fond of the fame arts. 

The advantages which manufactures derive from nature 
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are further febonded by the form of government* While 
induflry is favourable to national liberty, that in -return 
fhould affift induflry. Exclufive privileges are enemies to 
commerce and the arts, which are'to be encouraged only 
by competition. Even the rights of apprentice/hip, and 
the value fet on corporations, are a kind of monopoly. 
The date is prejudiced by that fort of privilege which fa¬ 
vours incorporated trades; that is to fay, petty communi¬ 
ties are protected at the expence of the greater body. By 
taking from the lower clafs of the people the liberty of 
choofing the profefiion that fuits them, every profefiion is 
filled with bad workmen. Such as require greater talents 
are exercifed by thofe who are the moft wealthy; the 
meaner, and lefs expenfive, fall often to the /hare of men 
born to excel in fome fuperior art. As both are engaged 
in a profefiion for which they have no tafie, they negleCt 
their work, and prejudice the art : the firfl, becaufe they 
have no abilities ; the latter, becaufe they are convinced 
that their abilities are fuperior to it. But if we remove the 
impediment of corporate bodies, we /hall produce a compe¬ 
tition in the workmen, and confequently the work will in- 
creafe, as well as be more perfeCt. 

It may be a quetlion, whether it he beneficial to collect 
manufactures in large towns, or to difperfe them over the 
country. This point is determined by faCts, The arts of 
primary necefiity have remained where they were firft pro¬ 
duced, in thofe places which have furnifhed the materials 
for them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the mine, 
and linen near the flax. But the complicated art£ of in- 
dullry and luxury cannot be carried on in the country. If 
we difperfe over a large extent of territory all the arts which 
are combined in watch and clock-making, wc /hall ruin 
Geneva, with all the works that fupport it. If we difperfe 
among the different provinces of France the fixty thoufand 
workmen who are employed in the /luff manufactory of 
Lyons, we /hall annihilate talte, which is kept up only by 
the competition of a great number of rivals, who are con- 
ftantly employed in endeavouring to furpafs each other* 
The perfection of fluffs requires their bein^ made in a town, 
where fine dyes may at once be united with beautiful pat¬ 
terns, and the art of working up woollens and filks with 
that of making gold and diver lace. If there be wanting 
Vol VL N S 
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eighteen hands to make a pin, through how many mariW 
arts, and artificers, muft a laced coat, or an embroidered 
Waiilcoat, pafs ? How (hall we be able to find, amidft an in¬ 
terior centra) province, the immeufe apparatus of*arts that 
contribute to the furniihing of a palace, or the* entertain¬ 
ments of a court ? Thofe arts, therefore, that are moll fim-‘ 
pie and unconnected with others, mull be confined to the 
country ; and fuch cloths as are fit for the lower el a Is of 
people mutt be made in the provinces. We muft eftablith 
between the capital and the other towns a reciprocal depend¬ 
ence of wants ar.d conveniences, of materials and works ; 
but ttill nothing muft be done by authority or compulfion j 
workmen mult be left to act lor themfelves. Let there be 
freedom of traffic and freedom of induftiy, and manufac¬ 
tures will profper, population will inert aft. 

Population . Has the world been mote peopled at 

one time than another ? Tin's is not to be 
afeertained from hiftory, on account of the deficiency of 
hiftovians in one half of the globe that has been inhabited, 
and becaufe one half of what is related by hiftorians is fa¬ 
bulous. Who has ever taken, or could at any time take, 
an account of the inhabitants of the earth ? She was, it is 
laid, more fruitful in earlier times. But when was the pe¬ 
riod of this golden age ? Was it when a dry fand arofe from 
the bed of |,he fea, purged itfelf in the rays of the fun. 
and caufed the (lime to produce vegetables, animals, and 
human creatures ? But the whole furface of the earth muft 
alternately have been covered by the ocean. The earth has 
then always had, like the individuals of every fpecies, an 
infant ftate, a Hate of wcakntfs and fterility, before Ihe 
arrived at the age of fertility. All countries have been lor 
a long time buried under water, lying uncultivated beneath 
fands and rroraftYs, wild and overgrown with bufhes and for- 
efts, tilljthe human tpecics, being thrown by accident qn thefe 
deferts and folitudes, has cleaied, altered, and peopled the 
land. But as all the caufes of population are fubovdinate 
to thofe natural laws which govern the univerfe, as well as 
to the influences of foil and atmofphere, which are fubjeft 
to a number of calamities, it muft ever have varied with 
thofe periods of nature that have been either adverfe or fa¬ 
vourable to the increafe of mankind. However, as the lot 
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of every fpecies feems in a manner to depend on its faculties, 
the luftory of the progrefs and improvement of human in- 
duftry mult therefore, in general, fupply us with the hiftory 
of the population of the earth. On this ground of calcu¬ 
lation, it fls at leail doubtful, whether the world was for¬ 
merly better inhabited and more peopled than it is at pre- 
fent. 

Let us leave Afia under the vail of that antiquity which 
reports it to us ever covered with innumerable nations, and 
fwarnis of people fo prodigious, that (notwithstanding the 
fertility of a foil which hands in need hut of one ray of 
the fun to enable it to produce all forts of fruit) men did 
but juft arife, and fucceed one another with the utmofl ra¬ 
pidity, and were deftroyed either by famine, peililence, or 
war. Let us confider with more attention the population 
of Europe, which feems to have taken the place of Afia, 
by conferring upon art all the powers of nature. 

In order to determine whether our continent waU, in for¬ 
mer ages, more inhabited than at prefent, it would be ne- 
ceffary to know whether public fecuritv was better efta- 
blilhed at that time, whether the arts were in a more 
flourifhing condition, and whether the land was better cul¬ 
tivated. This is what we mud, inveftigate. 

Firft, in thefe dill ant periods, the political inftitations 
were very defective. Thofe ill regulated governments were 
agitated with continual factions. The civil wars which 
fprang from thefe divifions were frequent and cruel. It of¬ 
ten happened that one half of the people were maflhered bv 
the other half. Thofe citizens who had cfcaped the fword 
of the conqueror tooke refuge upon an unfavourable terri- 
tory. From that afylum they did every pofftble mifehieY 
to an implacable enemy, till a new revolution enabled them 
to take memorable and complete vengeance for the calami¬ 
ties which they had endured. 

The arts had not more vigour than the laws. Commerce 
was«fo limited, as to be reduced to the exchange of a fmall 
number of productions* peculiar to fome territories and to 
foine climates. The manufactures were fo little varied, 
that both the fexes were equally obliged to clothe them- 
felves with a woollen fluff, which even was but feldorn dyed. 
All the branches of indultry were fo little advanced, that 
there did not cxitl a ftngle city which wn.» indebted to them 
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for its incrcafc or its profperity. This was the effe& and the 
caufe of the general contempt in which thefe fcveral occu¬ 
pations were holden. 

It was difficult for commodities to find a certain and ad¬ 
vantageous vent, in regions where the arts wete in a lan¬ 
guid date. Accordingly, agriculture felt the effe&s of 
this want of confumption. It is a certain proof, that mod 
of thefe fine countries remained untilled, becaufe the cli¬ 
mate was evidently more rude than it hath fince been. If 
immenfe forefta had not deprived the countries of the in¬ 
fluence of the beneficent planet which animates every 
thing, would oiir anceftors have had more to fuffer from 
the rigour of the feafon than ourfelves ? 

YTfK'fe fa&s, which cannot reafonably be called in quef- 
tion, 'demondrate that the number of men was then very 
much limited in Europe : and that, excepting,one or two 
countries, which may have fallen off from their ancient po¬ 
pulation, all the red had only a few inhabitants. 

What were thofe multitudes of people which Gaefar 
reckoned in Gaul, but a fet of favage nations, moredbrmid- 
abk in name than number? Were all thofe Britons, who 
were fubdued in their ifland by two Roman legions, much 
more numerous than the Coriicans at prefent ? Muff not 
the north have been flill lefs peopled ? Regions where the 
fun fcarce appears above the horizon ; where the courfe of 
the waters is fufpended for eight months in the year ; where 
heaps of fnow cover, for the fame fpace of time, a foil fre¬ 
quently barren ; where trees are rooted up by the winds ; 
where the corn, the plants, and the fprings, every thing 
which contributes to the fupport of life, is in a date of an¬ 
nihilation ; where the bodies of all men are a/flidrted with 
pain ; where red, more fatal than the mod exedfive fa¬ 
tigues, is followed by the mod dreadful calamities; where 
the arms of children are diffened, while they are dretching 
them up to their mothers ; and where their tears are con¬ 
verted to icicles on their cheeks; where nature .... Such 
regions could only have been inhabited at fome late period, 
and then only by fome unfortunate people, flying from (la- 
very or tyranny. They have never multiplied under fo in¬ 
temperate a (ky. Over the face of the whole globe, ^di¬ 
merous fociefcies have always left behind them fome durable 
monuments or ruins, but in the north.there are abfolutely 
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no remains which bear the impreffion of human power or 
induftry. 

The cpnqueft of the fined part of Europe, in the fpaee 
of three of tour centuries, by the inhabitants of the moil 
northern nations, feems at firft fight to argue againlt what 
we have been faying. But let us confider, that chefe were 
the people of a territory ten times as large, who pofTeiTed 
themfelves of a country inhabited at prefcnt by three or 
four "nations only ; and that it was not owing to the num¬ 
ber of her conquerors, but to the revolt of her fubjeCjts, 
that the Roman empire was dedroyed and reduced to fub- 
jeClion. In this adoniihing revolution, we may readily ad¬ 
mit that the victorious nations did not amount to one twen¬ 
tieth part of thofe that were conquered $ becaufe the 
former made their attacks with half their numbers of ef¬ 
fective men, and the latter employed no more than the 
hundredth part of their inhabitants in their defence. But 
a people, who engage entirely in their own defence and 
fupport, are more powerful than ten armies raifed by.kinga 
and princes. 

Befides, thofe long and bloody wars, with the accounts - 
of which ancient hiftory is replete, are deftru&ive of that 
excefiive population they feem to prove. If, on the one 
hand, the Romans endeavoured to fupply the Ioffes their 
armies fuftained in confequcnce of the victories they ob¬ 
tained, that defire of conqueft to which they were devoted, 
deftroyed at lealt other nations; for as foon as the Romans 
had fubdued any people, they incorporated them into their 
own armies, and exhaufted their ftrength as much by re¬ 
cruits, as by the tribute they impofed upon them. It is 
well known with what rage wars were carried on by the 
ancients; that often in a fiege, the whole town was laid in 
afhes ; men, women, and children, perifhed in the flames, 
rather than fall under the dominion of the conqueror; that 
in affaults, every inhabitant was put to the fword ; that in 
regular engagements, it Was thought more defirable to di: 
fword in hand, than to be led in triumph, and be con¬ 
demned to perpetual flavery. Were not thefe barbarous 
cuftoms of war injurious to population ? If, as we mutl 
allow, fome unhappy men were preferved to be the viClirns 
of flavery, this was but of little fcrvice to the increafe of 
mankind, as it eftablifbed in a Rate an extreme inequality 
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of conditions among being3 by nature equal. If the divi- 
fion of focieties into fmall colonies or dates, were adapted 
to multiply families by the 'partition of lands ; it likewife 
more frequently occafioned contefls among the nations; and 
as thefe fmall dates touched one another, as it were, in an 
infinite ntimber of points, in order to defend them, every 
inhabitant was obliged to take up arms. Large bodieB are 
not eafily put into motion on account of their bulk ; fmall 
ones are in perpetual motion, which entirely deftroys 
them. 

If war were deftru&ive of population in ancient times, 
peace was not always able to promote and reftore it. 
Formerly all nations were ruled by defpotic or ariftocratic 
power, and thefe two forms of government are by no means 
favourable to the increafe of the human fpecies. The free 
cities of Greece were fubjetft to laws fo complicated, that 
there were continual didenfions among the citizens. Even 
the inferior clafs of people, who had no right of voting, 
obtained a fuperiority in the public affemblies, where a 
man of talents, by the power of eloquence, might put fo 
many men into commotion. Befides, in thefe dates, po¬ 
pulation tended to be confined to the city, in conjunction 
with ambition, power, riches, and, in diort, all the efFeCts 
and fprings of liberty. Not but that the lands under the 
democratical dates mud have been well cultivated and well 
peopled. But the democracies were few ; and as they 
were all ambitious, and could only aggrandize themfelvcs 
by war, if we except Athens, whofe commerce indeed, 
was alfo owing to the fuperiority of its arms, the earth 
could not long flourifh and increafe in population. In a 
word, Greece and Italy were at lead the only countries 
better peopled than they are at prefent. 

Except in Greece, which* repelled, redrained, and fub- 
dued Alia ; in Carthage, which appeared fora moment on 
the borders of Africa, and foon declined to its former 
date ; and in Rome, which brought into fubje&ion and de¬ 
ft royed the known world ; where do we find fuch a degree 
of population, as will bear any comparifon with what a 
traveller meets with every day on eveiy fca-coaft, along -all 
the great rivers, and on the roads leading to capital cities ? 
What vaft foreds are turned to tillage ? What harvefts are 
waving in the place of reeds that covered marfliy grounds ? 
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What numbers of civilized people who fubfid on dried fifli 
and faffed provilions ? 

Notwithstanding this, there hath arifen, for fome years 
pail, an*almofl general exclamation rcfpe&ing the depopu¬ 
lation of all dates. We think we can difcover the caufe of 
thefe ftrange exclamations. Men prefling, as it were, one 
upon the other, have left behind them fo.ne regions kfs in- 
habited ; and the different didribution of mankind hath 
been taken for a diminution of the human race. 

During a long feries of ages empires were divided into 
fo many Tovereignties, as there were private noblemen in 
them. Then thele fubje&s, or the Haves of thefe petty 
defpots, were fixed, and that for ever, upon the territory 
where they were born. At the abolition of the feudal 
fyflem, when there remained no more than one mader, one 
king, and one court, all men crowded to that fpot, from 
whence favours, riches, and honour, flowed. Such was the 
origin of thofe proud capitals, where the people have been 
fucccflively heaped one upon another, and which are gra¬ 
dually become, in a manner, the general affembly of each 
nat ion. 

Other* cities, iefs extenfive, but dill very confiderahle, 
have alfo been raffed in each province, in proportion as die 
fupreme authority hath been confirmed. They have brerr 
formed by the tribunals, public bulinefs, and the arts, and 
they have been couftantly more and more increafed, by the 
talk* for the conveniences and pleafures of fociety. 

Thefe new eftablifiiments could not be formed but at the 
expencc of the country places. Accordingly, there are 
fearce any inhabitants remaining there, except fuch as were 
ncceffaiy for the tilling of the lands, and for the employ¬ 
ments that are infeparable from it. The productions have 
not felt the effect of this revolution ; they arc even become 
more abundant, more varied, and more agreeable, becaufe 
more of them have been fought after, and better paid ; be¬ 
caufe the methods and the inflruments have acquired a de¬ 
gree of fimplicity and of improvement they had not former¬ 
ly ; and becaufe the cultivators, encouraged in a variety of 
ways, have become more aCtive and more intelligent. 

In the police, in the morals, and in the politics, of the 
moderns, we may difeern many caufes of propagation that 
did not exid among the ancients ; but, at the fame time*. 
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we obferve likewife Tome impediments which may prevent 
or diminifh among us that fort of progrefs, which, in our 
fpecies, fhould be mod conducive to its being raifed to the 
greatcft degree of perfection : for population will o never be 
very confiderable, unlefs men are moie numerous and more 
happy.. 

Population depends, in a great meafure, on the diftri- 
bution of landed property. Families are multiplied in the 
fame manner as pofleffions ; and when thefe are too large, 
they are always injurious to population from their inordi¬ 
nate extent. A man of confiderable property, working 
only for himfelf, fets apart one half of his lands for his in¬ 
come, and the other for his plcafures. All he appropriates 
to hunting, is a double lofs in point of cultivation ; for he 
breeds animals on the land that fhould be appropriated to 
men, inftead of fubfifting men on the land which is appro¬ 
priated to animals. Wood is neceffary in a country for 
edifices and fuel ; but is there any occafion for fo many 
avenues in a park, or for parterres and kitchen-gardens, of 
fuch extent a3 belong to a large eftate \ In this cafe, does 
luxury, which in its magnificence contributes to>the fup- 
port of the arts, prove as favourable the^tnereafe of 
mankind as it might by employid^'the lanWfc better pur-* 
poles? Too many large eftates, therefore, and too few 
fmall ones, this is the firft impediment to population. 

The next obltacle is the unalienable domains of the 
clergy. When fo much property remains for ever in the 
lame hands, how fhall population flourifh, while it entirely 
depends upon the improvement of lands by the increafe of 
fhares among different proprietors ? What intereft has the 
iucumbent to increafe the value of an eflate he is not to 
tranfmit to any fucceflor, to fow or plant for a poflerity 
not derived from himfelf? Far from diminifhing his in¬ 
come to improve his lands, will he not rather impair the 
eftate, in order to increafe the rents which he is to enjoy 
only for life ? 

The entails of eftates in great families are not lefs pre¬ 
judicial to the propagation of mankind. They leflen at 
once both the nobility and the other ranks of people. As 
the right of primogeniture among the great facrifices the 
younger children to the intereft of the elder branch, in the 
lame mannei entails deftroy feverai families for the fake of 
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a fingle one. Almoft all entailed eftates are ill cultivated, 
on account of the negligence of a proprietor who is not 
attached to a poflefiion he is not to difpofe of, which has 
been ceded to him only with regret, and which is already- 
given td.his fucceffors, whom he cannot confidcr as hia 
heirs, becaufe they are not named by him. The right of 
primogeniture and of entail is therefore a law, one may- 
fay, made on purpofe to defeat the increafe of population 
in any (late. 

From thefe obftacles to population, produced by the 
defeft of legiflation, there arifes a third, which is the po¬ 
verty of the people. Wherever the farmers have not the 
property of the ground-rent, their life is miferable, and 
their condition precarious. Not being certain of their fub- 
fiftence, which depends on their health, having but fnv-.M 
reliance on their llrength, which is not at their own dtfpofal, 
and weary of their exigence, they are afraid of breeding 
a race of wretched beings. It is an error to imagine that 
plenty of children are produced in the country, where there* 
die as many, if not more, than are born every year. The 
toil of the father and the milk of the mother are loft to 
them and their children ; for they will never attain to the 
flower of their age, or to that period of maturity, which, 
by its fervices, will recompenfe all the pains that have been 
bellowed upon their education* With a fmall portion of 
land, the mother might bring up her child, and cultivate 
her own little garden, while the father, by his labour 
abroad, might add to the conveniences of his family. 
Thefe three beings, without property, languifli upon the 
little that one of them gains, or the child perifhes. 

What a variety of evils arife from a faulty or defective 
legillation I Vices and calamities are infinite in their ef¬ 
fects ; they mutually allift each other in fpreading general 
deilru&ionj and arile from one another, till they are both 
exhaufted. . The indigence of the country produces an in¬ 
creafe of troops, a burthen ruinous in its nature, deftruc- 
tive of men in time of war, and of land in time of peace. 
It is certain that the military deftroy the fields* which they 
do not cultivate themfelves; becaufe every foldier deprives 
the flate of a hulbandman, and burthens it with an idle or 
ufelefs confumer. He defends the country in time of 
peacCi,merely from a pernicious fyftem, which, under the 
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pretext of defence, makes all nations aggreflors. If all 
governments would, as they ealily might, let thofe men, 
whom they devote to-the army,, be employed in the labour* 
of hufbandry, the number of hufbaudrnen and artifaus- 
throughout Europe would in a fhort time be considerably 
increafed. All the powers of human induftry would be 
exerted in improving the advantages of nature, and in fur- 
mounling every obllacle to improvement; every thing* 
would concur in promoting life, not in fpreading deft ruction. 

The defats of Ruflfia would be cleared, and the plains 
of Poland not laid wafte. The vafl dominions of the 
Turks would be cultivated, and the bleflings of their pro¬ 
phet would be extended over an immenfe population.. 
Egypt, Syria, and Paleftinc, would again become what 
they were in the times of the Phoenicians, in the days of 
their fhepherd kings, and of the Jews, who enjoyed hap- 
pinefs and peace under their judges. The parched moun¬ 
tains of .Sierra Morena would be rendered fertile, the 
heaths of Aquitaine would be cleared of mfe&s, and be 
covered with people. 

But general good is merely the delufive dream of bene¬ 
volent men* "Phis brings to my remembrance the virtuous 
prelate of Cambray, and the good abbe of St. Pierre. 
'Their works are compofed with adelign to make deferts in¬ 
habited, not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy families, 
who would proclaim the glory of God upon earth, as the 
ftars declare it in the firmament. Their writings abound 
with focial views and fentiments of humanity, and may be 
confidered as truly infpired ; for humanity is the gift of 
heaven. Kings will infure the attachment of their people, 
in proportion as they themfelves are attached to fuch 
men. 

It is fcarce necefiary to obferve, that one of the means 
to favour population, is to fupprefs the celebacy of the re¬ 
gular and fecular clergy. Monaftic inllitutions have a re- 
ierence to two eras remarkable in the hiftory of the world. 
About the year 700 of Rome, Jefus Chrift was the found¬ 
er of a new religion in the eaft ; and the fubverfion of pa- 
ganifm was foon attended wkh that of the Roman empire 
itfelf. Two or three hundred years after the death of 
Chrift, Egypt and Paleftine were filled with monjts. About. 
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the year 700 of the chriftian era, Mohammed appeared,, 
and eftablilhed a new religion in the ea(l ; and chriftianity 
was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. Three or four 
hundred jears afterwards, there arofe multitudes of reli¬ 
gious order?. At the time of the birth of Chrift, the 
books of David, and thofe of the Sybil, foretold the de¬ 
finition of the world, a deluge, or rather an univerfal con¬ 
flagration, and general judgment : and all people, oppreff. 
ed by the dominion of the Romans, wifhed for and believed 
in a general diflolution. A thoufand years after the chrift¬ 
ian era, the books of David, and thofe of the Sybil, ftili 
announced the laft judgment : and feveral penitents, as fe¬ 
rocious and wild in their extravagant piety as in their vices, 
fold all their pofteffions to go.to conquer and die upon the 
tomb of their Redeemer. The nations groaning under 
the tyranny of the'feudal government, wifhed for, and ftil! 
believed in, the end of the world. 

While one part of the chriftian world, imprefted with 
teiror, went to»peri!h in the crtifades, another part were 
burying themfelves in cloifters. This was the origin of the . 
monaftie life in Europe. Opinion gave rife to monks, and 
it wi'l be the caufe of their definition. The eftates they 
pofteftVJ they will leave behind them for the ufe and in- 
creafe of fociety ; and all thofe hours, that are loft in pray¬ 
ing without devotion, will be confecrated to their primitive 
intention, which is labour. The clergy ate to remember, 
that, in the faered feriptures, God fays to man, in a ftate 
of innocence, increafe and multiply ; to man, in a fallen 
ftate, till the earth, ind work for thy fubfiftence^ If the 
duties of the priefthood lean yet to allow the pricll to en¬ 
cumber himfclf with the care of a family and an eftate, the 
duties of fociety more ftrongly forbid celibacy. If the 
monks, in earlier times, cleared the deferts they inhabited, 
they now contribute to depopulate the towns wheie their 
number is very great : if the clergy has fubfifted ori the 
alms of the people, they in their turn reduce the people to 
beggary. Among the idle clalRs of fociety, the moil pre¬ 
judicial is that which, from its very principles, mart tend 
to promote a general fpiritof indolence among men ; make 
them wafte at the altar, as well as the work of the bees, as 
the falary of the workmen ; which burns in day-time the 
candles that ought to be referved for the night, and makes 
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men lofe in the church that time they owe to the care of 
Iheir families; which engages men to afk of heaven the 
fubfiftence that the ground only can give, or produce in 
return for their toil* 

There is dill another caufe of the depopulation of fome 
dates, which is, that want of toleration which perfecutes 
and profcribe§ every religion but that of the prince on the 
throne. This is a fpecies of opprefiion and tyranny pecu¬ 
liar to modern politics, to extend its influence even over 
men's thoughts and confciences : a barbarous piety, which, 
for the fake of exterior forms of worfhip, extinguifhes, in 
fbme degree, the very idea of the exiftence of God, by de- 
ilroying multitudes of his worfhippers : it is an impiety Rill 
more barbarous, that, on account of things fo indifferent 
as religious ceremonies muff appear, deftroys the life of 
man, and impedes the population of dates, which fhould 
be confidered as points of the utmoft importance. For 
neither the number nor the allegiance of fubje6h is in- 
creafed by exacting oaths contrary to confcience, by forc¬ 
ing into fecret perjury thofe who are engaged in the mar¬ 
riage ties, or in the different profeffions of a citizen. 
Unity in religion is proper only when it is naturally eftab- 
lifhed by convi£tion. When once that is at an end, a gen¬ 
eral liberty, if granted, would be the means of reftoring 
Tranquillity and peace of mind. When no diftin£tion is 
made, but this liberty is fully and equally extended to every 
citizen, it can never difturb the peace of families. 

Next to the celibacy of the clergy and of the military, 
the former of which arifes from profeflion, the latter from 
cuftom, there is a third, derived from convenience, and in¬ 
troduced by luxury : I mean that of life annuitants. Here 
we may admire the chain of caufes. At the fame time 
that commerce favours population by the means ofinduftry 
both by land and fea, by all the objects and operations of 
navigation, and by the feveral arts of cultivation and ma¬ 
nufactures, it alfo decreafes it by reafon of all thofe viqes 
which luxury introduces. JVh cn riches have gaincda gen- 
eral afcendant over the minds of men, then opiniotis.and 
manners alter by the intermixture of ranks. The arti’imd 
the talents of pleafing corrupt fociety while they poliftl it. 
When the intercourfe between the fexes become frequent, 
they mutually feduce each other, arid the weaker induce 
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the ftronger to adopt the frivolous turn for drefs and amufe- 
ment. The women became children, and the men effemi¬ 
nate. Entertainments are the foie topic of their conver- 
fation, and the objc& of their occupation. The manly 
and rob*vft exercifes, by which the youth were trained up 
to difeipline, and prepared for the moft important and dan¬ 
gerous profeffioris, give place to the love of public fhows, 
where every paflion that can render a nation effeminate is 
caught, as long as there is no appearance of a patriotic 
fpirit among them. Indolence prevails among all perfons 
of eafy circumftances, and labour diminiflies among that 
clafs of men deftined to be employed in it. The variety 
of arts multiplies fafluons, and thefe increafe our expences; 
articles of luxury become neceffary ; what is fuperfluous is 
looked upon as needful; and people in general are better 
drefl’ed, but do not live fo well ; and purchafe cloths at 
the expence of the neceflaries of life. The lower clafs of 
men become debauched before they are fenfible of the paf- 
ilon of love ; and, marrying later, have fewer or weaker 
children. The,tradefman feeks a fortune, not a wife ; and 
he prematurely lofes both the one and the other, in the ex- 
cerfes of libertimfm. The rich, whether married or not, 
are continually ftducing women of every rank, or debauch¬ 
ing girls of low condition. The difficulty of fupporting 
the charges of marriage, and the readinels of finding the 
joys of without bearing any of its difagreeable inconvcnien- 
cies, tends to increafe the number of unmarried people in 
every clafs of life. The man who renounces the hope of 
being the father of a family, confumes his patrimony, and 
in concert with the ftate, which increafes his income, by 
borrowing money from him at a ruinous intereft, he laviffies 
upon one generation the fupport of many ; he extinguifhes 
his own pofterity, as well as that of the women by whom 
he is rewarded, and that of the girls who are paid by him. 
Every kind of proftitution prevails at the fame time. Hon¬ 
our and duty are forfeited in every rank ; the ruin of the 
women is but the forerunner of that of the men. 

The nation that is inclined to gallantry, or rather to li- 
bertinifm, foon lofes its power and credit in other coun¬ 
tries, and is ruined at home. There is no longer any no¬ 
bility, no longer any body of men, to defend their own or 
the people*8 rights* for everywhere divifion and felf-in- 
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tereft prevail. No one wiihes to be ruined alone. The 
love of riches becomes the general objc& of attration. 
The honeft man is apprehenfivc of lofing his fortune, and 
the man of no honour is intent upon making his: the one 
retires from the world, and the other fets himfelf up to 
fale ; and thus the ftate is loft. Such is the conftant pro- 
jprefs of commerce in a monarchical government. What 
its effe&s are in a republic we know from ancient hiftory. 
But dill it is neceftary at this period to excite men to com¬ 
merce, bccaufe the prefent fituation of Europe is favour¬ 
able to it, and commerce itfelf promotes population. 

But it will he afked, whether a great degree of popula¬ 
tion be ufcful in promoting the happinefs of mankind ? 
This is* an idle queftion. In fad\, the point is not to mul¬ 
tiply men, in order to make them happy; hut it is fuffi- 
cient to make them happy, that they fhould multiply. All 
the means which concur in the profperity of any Hate, tend 
of themlclves to the propagation of its people. A legifla- 
tor defirons of an increafe of people, merely to have a great 
number of foldiei s and of fubje&s, only for„thc purpoie of 
fubduitvg his neighbours, would be a monfter, and an ene¬ 
my to the human race, fince his plans of political increafe 
would be folely directed to the deftruCtion of others. A 
legiflator, on the contrary, who, like Solon, fhould form 
a republic, whofe multitudes might people the defert coafts 
of the fea ; or who, like Penn, fhould make laws for the 
cultivation of Kb colony, and forbid war ; fuch a legifla- 
tor would undoubtedly be coniidered as a god on earth. 
Even though his name fhould not be immortalized, lie 
would live in happinefs, and die contented, efpecially if he 
could be certain of leaving behind him laws of fuch wil- 
dom, as to free the people for ever from the vexation of 
taxes. 

Taws. Ir is to be prefumed, from what we know 
of the ftate of the lavages, that the advantage 
of not being confined by the reftraints of our ridiculous 
clothing, the unwholefome inclofure of fuperb edifices, and 
the complicated tyranny of our cuftoms, laws, and man¬ 
ners, is not a compenfation for a precarious life, for con- 
tufions received, and perpetual combats engaged for a por¬ 
tion of a-foreft, for a cavern, a bow, an arrow, a fruit, a 
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fifh, a bird, a quadruped, the fkin of a bead, or the poflcf- 
lion of a woman. Let mifanthropy exaggerate at pleafure 
the vices of our cides, it will not fucceed in dlfgufting u» 
ofthofe exprefs or tacit conventions, nor of thole artificial 
virtues, which conftitute the fecurity and the charm of our 
focicties. 

There are undoubtedly afiaffins among us, there are 
violators of an afylum, there are monfters whofe avidity, 
indigence, or lazinefs, difgutl the focial order. There are 
other mongers, perhaps more detcftable, who, podeded of 
a plenty which would be fudicient for two or three thou- 
fand families, are only occupied inincreafing the mi levy of 
them. 1 lhall not the lefs implore benediflion upon the 
p\iblic ftrength, which molt commonly infurcs my perfon 
and my property, in return for the contributions which 
requires from me. 

A tax may be defined, a facrifice of a part of a manV 
property for the defence of the red : it follows from hence, 
that there fiiould not be any tax, either among people in a 
fiatc of llavery, or among favages; for the former no longer 
enjoy any property, and the latter have not yet acquired 
any. 

But when a nation poddies any large and valuable pro¬ 
perty, when its fortune is fufficiently eftablilhed, and is 
confiderable enough to make the expence^ of government 
necedary; when it has podefiions, trade, and wealth, capable 
of tempting the avidity of its neighbours, who maybe poor 
or ambitious; then, in order to guard its frontiers, or its 
provinces, to proterd its navigation, and keep up its police, 
there is a necelfity for forces and for a revenue. It is but 
jud and requifite, that the perfons who are employed in. 
any manner for the public good, fhould be maintained by 
all the other orders of the fociety. 

There have been couutries and times, in which a portion¬ 
ed the territory was afligned for the public expences of the 
date. The government, not being enabled of itfelf to turn 
fuch extenfive podedions to advantage, was forced to intrud 
this charge to adminidrators, who either negle&ed the re¬ 
venues, or appropriated them to their own ule. This prae* 
tice brought on dill greater inconveniences. Either the 
royal domains were too confiderable in time of peace, 
or infufficient for the calls of war. In the firft initance,. 
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the liberty of the (late was opprefied by the ruler of it • 
and in the latter, by Grangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceffary to have recourfe to the contributions of 
the citizens. 

Thefe funds were in early times not confiderabte. The 
flipends then allowed were merely an indemnification to 
thofe whom public affairs prevented from attending to thofe 
employments that tfere neceffary for their fubfiftence. 
Their reward arofc from tlfet pleafing fenfation which 
we experience from an internal confcioufnefs of our own' 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to it by other 
men. This moral wealth was the greateft treafure of 
rifing focieties ; a kind of coin which it was equally the in- 
tereft of government and of morality not to diminifh the 
value of. 

Honour held the place of taxes no lefs in the flourifhing 
periods of Greece, than in the infant date of foeietite. 
The patriot, who ferved his country, did not think he had 
any right to deftroy it. The impoft laid by Ariflides on 
all Greece, for the fupport of the war againfl Perfia, was 
fo moderate, that thofe who were to contribute of them- 
felves, called it the happy fortune of Greece . 1 What times, 
were thefe, and what a country, in which taxes made the 
happinefs of the people ! 

The Romans acquired power and empire almoft without, 
any affiftance from the public treafury. The love of wealth 
would have diverted them from the conqueft of the world.. 
The public fcrvice was attended to without any views of. 
intereft, even after their manners had been corrupted. 

Under the feudal goverdmeut there were no taxes; for 
on what could they have been levied ? The man and the 
land were both the property of the lord. It was both a - 
real and a perfonal fervitude. 

When knowledge began to diffufe its light, over Europe, 
the nations turned their thoughts towards their own fe- 
curity. They voluntarily fumifhed contributions to re- 
prefs foreign and domeliic enemies. But thofe tributes 
were moderate, becaufe princes were not yet abfolute 
enough to divert them to purpofes of their own caprices, 
or to thfc advantage of their own ambition. 

The New World was difeovered, and the pallion for 
conqueft engaged every nation. That fpirit of aggrandize- 
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meat was inconfiftent with the flownefs with which affairs 
are managed in popular affemblies; and fovereigns fucceed- 
ed, without much difficulty, in appropriating to themfelves 
greater rights than they had ever before enjoyed. The 
impofition of taxes was the mod important of their ufurpa- 
tions; and it is that* the confequences of which have been 
the mod pernicious. 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks of fervi- 
tude apparent upon all their fubje&s, by levying a poll-tax. 
Independent of the humiliation it is attended with, can any 
thing be more arbitrary than fuch a tax ? 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary information ? But 
this would require between the monarch and his fubje&8 an 
attachment to each other arifing from a principle of duty* 
which (hould unite them by a mutual love of the general 
good; or. at lead, a regard to public welfare, to infpire 
the one with confidence in the other, by a fincere and reci-' 1 
procal communication of their intelligence and of their fen- 
timents. Even then, upon what is this confcientious prin¬ 
ciple to be founded, which is to ferve as an in(lru£tor, a 
guide, and a check, in the affairs of government ? 

Is the fan&uary of families, or the clofet of the citizen, 
to be invaded, in order to gain by furprife, and bring to 
light, what he does not choofe to reveal, what It is often 
01 importance to him not to. difeoyer ? What an inquifition 
is this! What an injurious violence! Though we fhould 
even become acquainted with the refources and means of 
fubfiftence of every individual, do they not vary from one 
year to another with the uncertain and precarious produc¬ 
tions of indullry ? Are they not leffened by the increafe of 
children, by the decay of ilrength through ficknefs, age, 
and laborious occupations ? The very faculties of the human 
fpecies, which are ufeful and employed in laborious occupa¬ 
tions, do they not change with thofe viciffitudes occafioned 
by time in every thing that depends on nature and fortune? 
The perfonal tax is a vexation then to the individual, with¬ 
out being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort'of flavery, 
oppreffive to the man, without being profitable to the Hate. 

After princes had impofed this tax, which is a mark of 
defpotifm, or which leads to it fooner or later, impods were 
then laid upon articles of confumption. Sovereigns have 
affe&cd to confider this new tribute as in fume meafure vo- 
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luntary, becaufe it rifes in proportion to the expences of th e 
fubjed, which he is at liberty to increafe or diminifh accord¬ 
ing to his abilities, or his propeniities, which are for the 
moft part faditous. 

But if taxation affe&9 the commodities which are of im¬ 
mediate neceftity, it mull be confulere^ as an aft of the 
greatert cruelty. Previous to all the laws of foeiety, man 
lrad a right to fubfift. And is he to lofe that right by the 
eftabluhment of laws ? To fell the produce of the eaith to 
the people at a high price, is in reality to deprive them of 
it: to wreft from them by a tax the natural means of pre- 
ferving life, is, in fad, to affed the very principle of their 
exigence. By extorting the fubfiftencc of the needy, the 
date takes from him his itrength with his food. It reduces 
the poor man to a (late of beggary, and the labouring man 
to that of idlencfs; it makes the unfortunate man become a 
fogue ; that is, it is the caufe of biinging the tfen who is 
ready to llarve to an untimely end, from the extreme dillrcfs 
to which he is reduced. 

If the imports affed commodities lefs necertary, how 
many hands, lo(l to tillage and the arts, are employed, not 
in guarding the bulwarks of the empire, but in crowding 
the kingdom with an infinite number of ufelcfs barriers; in 
embarafling the gates of towns; inferting the highways and' 
roads of commerce ; and fearcliing into cellars, granaries, 
and ftorehoufe8! What a date of war between prince and 
people* between fubjed and fubjed ! How many prilonr* 
galleys, and gibbets, prepared for a number of unhappy 
perfons who have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to 
fmuggling, and even to piracy, by the iniquity of the reve¬ 
nue laws ! 

- The avidity of fovercigns has extended itfelf from the 
articles of confumption to thofe of traffic carried on from 
one ftate to another. Infatiable tyrants! will ye never be 
fenrtble, that, if ye layduties on what ye offer to the ftranger, 
he will buy at a cheaper rate, he will give only the price 
demanded by other ftates ? if even your own fubjeds were 
the foie proprietors of that produce you have taxed, they 
ftill would never be able to make other nations fubmit to 
fuch exadions ; for in that cafe the demand would be for a 
lefs quantity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
the price, in order to find a fale for it. 
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The duty on merchandize, which one Hate receives from 
another, is not lefs unreafonable. The piice of the goods 
%eing regulated by the competition of other countries, the 
duties will be paid by the fubje&s of that Hate which buys 
commodities for its neighbours. Poflibly, the increafe in 
the price of foreign produce may dirninifh the confumption 
of it. But if a lefs quantity of merchandize be fold to 
any country, a lei’s quantity will be puvehafed of it. The 
profits of tiade are to be eHimated in proportion to the 
quantity of merchandize fold and bought. Commerce is 
in fa& nothing more than the exchange of the value of one 
commodity for that of another. It is not pofiible then t6 
oppofe the courfe of thefe exchanges, without lowering the 
value of the produ&ions that are fold, by retraining sl;e 
fale of them. 

Whether, therefore, duties be laid on our own or on fo¬ 
reign merchandize, the indnftry of the fubjed will nccefla- 
rily fuffer by it. The means of payment will be fewer, 
and there will be lefs raw materials to work up. The 
greater diminution there is in the annual produce, the 
greater alfo will be the decreafe of labour. Then all the 
laws that can be made againft beggars will be inefledlual, 
for man muH live on what is given him, if he cannot live 
by what he earns. 

But what then is the mode of taxation the moH proper to 
conciliate the public in t ere ft with the rights of individuals ? 
It is the land-tax. An impolt is, with refped to the perfon 
upon whom it is charged, an annual expence. It can only, 
therefore, be afiefled on an annual revenue ; for nothing but 
an annual revenue can difeharge an annual expence. Now 
there never can be any annual revenue, except that of the 
land. It is land only which returns yearly what has been 
bellowed upon it, with an additional profit that may be dif- 
pofed of. It is but within thefe few years that we have be¬ 
gun to be fenlible of this important truth. Some men of 
abilities will one day be able to demonHrate the evidence of 
it: and that government which HrH makes this the founda¬ 
tion of its fyftem will neceflarily be raifed to a degree of 
profperity unknown to all nations and all ages. 

Perhaps there is no Hate in Europe at prefent whofe fitu- 
afion admits of fo great a change. The taxes are every¬ 
where f^heavy, the expences fo multiplied, the wants fo 
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urgent, the treafury of the ftate in general fo much in* 
debted, that a fudden change in the mode of raifing the 
public revenues would infallibly alter the confidence and 
difturb the peace of the fubjeCti But an enlightened and 
provident policy will tend, by flow and gradual fteps, to¬ 
wards fo falutary an end. With courage and prudence it 
will remove every obilacle that prejudice, ignorance, and 
private intereft, might have to oppofe to a fyftenh of admi- 
nitration, the advantages of which appear to us beyond all 
calculation. 

In order that nothing may leffen the benefits of this for¬ 
tunate innovation, it will be neceffary that all lands without 
diftindlion fhould be fubje&ed to taxation. The public 
weal is a treafure in common, wherein every individual 
fhould depofit his tribute, his fervice, and his abilities. 
Names and titles will never change the nature of men and 
their poffeffions. It would be the utmoft meannefs and 
folly to avail ourfelves of diftindtions received from our an- 
ceftora, in order to withdraw ourfelves from the burthens of 
fociety. Every mark of diftindlion that is not of general 
utility ftiould be confidered as injurious: it can only be equit¬ 
able, when it is founded on a formal engagement of devot¬ 
ing our lives and fortunes in a more particular manner to 
the fervice of our country. 

If in our days the tax were laid for the firft time upon 
the land, would it not neceffarily be fuppofed that the con¬ 
tribution fhould be proportioned to the extent and value of 
the eftates? Would any one venture to allege his employ¬ 
ments, his fervices, his dignities, in order to fereen him- 
felf from the tributes required^ for the public fervice ? 
What connexion have taxes with ranks, titles, and condi¬ 
tions ? They relate only to the revenue : and this belongs 
to the ftate, as foon as it becomes neceffary for the public 
defence. 

The manner in which the tax ought to be laid upon the 
lands is more difficult to afeertain. Some writers have ima¬ 
gined, that^ecclefiaftical tithes, unfortunately levied in the 
greateft part of Europe, would be a proper mode to be 
adopted. In that fyftem, fay they, there could be no fraud 
nor miftake. According as circumftances fhould require 
more efforts on the part of the people, the treafury would 
take a fourth, a fifth, a fixth part of the productions at 
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l he time of the barveft j and every thing would be fettled 
without conftttdnt, without deceit, without miftruft, and 
without opproffion. 

But in # this mode of levying how will the tax be coher¬ 
ed, for okjeCls fo multiplied, fo variable, and fo little 
known ? Would not the form of adminiftration require 
enormous expences ? Would not the farming of the tax 
give occafion to profits too confiderable ? If this arrange¬ 
ment fiiould therefore appear moft fatal to citizens, would it 
not be moft fatal to government ? How can any one poffibly 
doubt, that the intereft of the individual is the fame as that 
of the fociety ? Can any one be ft ill ignorant of the clofe 
connexion there is between the fovereign who afks and the 
fubje&s who grant ? 

Bdides, this impoft, apparently fo equal, would in ft;o. 
be the moft difproportioned of all which ignorance hath 
ever fuggefted. While one contributor ftiould be required 
to give up only the fourth of his revenue, one half, and 
fometimes more, would be taken from others, who, in or¬ 
der to obtain the fame quantity of productions, will have 
been obliged, by the nature of an ungrateful foil, or by the 
difficulty of working it, to fupport expences infinitely more 
confiderable. 

Thefe inconveniences have occafioned an idea to be re¬ 
jected, which has been propofed or fupported by men liltle 
verfed in political econemy, but difgufted, with reafon, at 
the arbitrary manner in which they faw the lands taxed. 
Suppofe the extent of the domain be admitted as a rule, 
yet it muft be confidered that there are fome lands which 
can pay a great deal, others which can pay little, and fome, 
even, which can pay nothing, becaufe the profits remain¬ 
ing, after all the expences, are fcarce Efficient to determine 
tire moft intelligent man to cultivate them. If an exaCt 
ftate of the leafes be demanded, will not the farmers and 
proprietors aCl in concert to deceive the government and 
what means are there to discover a fraud, planned with 
ednfummate art. If you will allow men to give in the ac¬ 
count of their own eftates, for one of thefe declarations 
that ffiall be honeft, will there not be a hundred falfe ones? 
and will not the citizen of ftriCI probity be the vi&im of 
him who is deftitute of principles. In the mode of taking 
an eftimation of the value of the lands, will not the agent 
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of the treafury fuffer himfelf to be fubomed by contributors 
whofe intered it is to bribe him, Suppofe the care of mak¬ 
ing the repartitions be left to the inhabitants of each di- 
ftrid, it is undoubtedly the moll equitable rule, the mod 
conformable to the rights of nature and property; and yet 
it mull neceffatily produce fo many cabals, altercations, and 
animofities, fo violent a collifion between the paflions, which 
will interfere with each other, that it cannot be produdlive 
of that fyilem of equity which might enfure the public 
happinefs. 

A regider book, which would cautioufly meafure the 
lands, which would appreciate, with equity, their value, 
would alone be capable of effedling this fortunate revolution. 
This principle, fo fimple and fo evident, hath been rarely 
applied, and then but imperfedlly. It is to be hoped that 
this fine inllitution, though warmly oppofed by authority 
and by corruption, will be improved in thofe dates where it 
has been adopted, and that it will be introduced in the em¬ 
pires where it doth not yet exift. The monarch who (hall 
fignalize his reign by this great benefit, will be blefled during 
his life, his memory will be dear to poflerity, and his felicity 
will be extended beyond ages, if, as it cannot be doubted, 
there exids a God, the remuncrator of good adions. 

But let not government, under whatever form it may 
have been eflablifhed, or dill fubfids, ever carry the meafure 
of impods to excefs. It ;s faid, that in their origin they 
rendered men more adlive, more fober, and more intelligent; 
and that they have thus contributed to the profperity of em¬ 
pires. This opinion is not deditute of probability ; but it 
is dill more certain, that, when the taxes have been extend¬ 
ed beyond the proper limits, they have (lopped the labours, 
extinguifhed indudry, and produced difeouragement. 

Though man hath been condemned by nature to perpe¬ 
tual watching 3 , in order to fecure a fubfidence, this urgent 
care hath not exerted all bis faculties. His defires have 
been extended much beyond this; and the more numerous 
are the objects which have entered into his plan of happi¬ 
nefs, the more repeated have been his efforts to attain them. 
If he hath been reduced, by tyranny, to exped nothing- 
more from obdinate labour than articles of primary necef- 
fity, his adivity hath been diminifhed; he hath himfelf con T 
traded the fphere of his wants. Troubled, foured, and 
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exhaufted by the oppreflive fpirit of the treafnry, he hath 
either languifhed by his wretched fire-fide, or hath quitted 
his country in fearch of a lefs unfortunate deftiny, or hath 
led a wandering and vagabond life over defolated provinces. 
Moil focietics have, at different periods, differed thefe ca¬ 
tamites, and exhibited this hideous fpcXacle. 

Accordingly, it is an error, and a very great one, to 
judge of the power of empires by the revenue of the fo- 
verefgn. This bafis of calculation would be the bell that 
could be cflabhlted, if the tributes were proportioned to 
the abilities of the citizens ; but when the republic is op- 
ptiffed by the weight or the variety of the impofts, thefe 
1 iches, far from being a fign of national piofperity, are a 
mark of decay. The people, unable to furnifh any ex. 
traordinary afiillance to the mother country, when threaten¬ 
ed or invaded, yield to a foreign yoke, and fubmit to fliame- 
ful and ruinous laws. The catalhophe is battened, when 
the treafury has recourfc to the farming of the revenue, in 
order to collet the taxes. 

'i’he contribution of the citizens towards the republic 
treafury is a tribute : they fliould prefent it themfelves to the 
fovercign ; who, on his part, ought prudently to direX 
the employment of it. Every intermediate agent dettroys 
thefe connexions, which cannot be too nearly united. His 
influence becomes an unavoidable fource of divifion and 
ravage. It is under this odious afpeX that the farmers of 
the taxes have always been confidered. 

The farmers of the revenue contrive the taxes; and it is 
.their bufinefs to multiply them. They envelope them in 
obfeurity, in order to give them the degree of extenfion 
mott fuitable to themfelves. Their interetts are fupported 
by judges chofen by themfelves. They bribe every aecefs 
to the throne ; and they caufe at plenfm e their zeal to be 
extolled, or the people to be calumniated, who are diffttif- 
fied, with reafon, at their vexations. By thofe vile artifices 
they plunge the province into the iowXt degree of mil’ery, 
while their own coffers regurgitate with riches. Then it is 
that laws, manners, honour, and the little remains of the 
blood of the nation, are fold to them at the vileft price. 
The contraXor enjoys, without fhame or rernorfe, thefe in¬ 
famous and criminal advantages, till he hath dettroyed the 
date, the prince, and himfelf. 
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Tree nations have feldom experienced this terrible deftiny. 
Humane and-confiderate principles have made them prefer 
an adminiftraion almoft always of a paternal kind, to receive 
the. contributions of the citizens. It is in abfolute go¬ 
vernments that the tyrannical cuftom of farming out the 
revenue is peculiarly adopted. Government have fome- 
times been alarmed at the ravages occafioned by this prac¬ 
tice ; but timid, ignorant, or indolent, adminillrators, have 
apprehended, that in the occafion in which things were, a 
total fubverfion would be the confequence of the lead 
change. Wherefore, then, fhould not the time of the 
difeafe be that of the remedy ? then it is that the minds 
of men are better difpofed to a change, that oppolition is 
lefs violent, and that the revolution is more eaiily accom- 
plifhed. 

It is not, however, fufficient that the impoft /hould be 
levied with equity, and that it fhould be collected with 
moderation ; it is further necefTary that it fhould be pro¬ 
portioned to the wants of government, which are not al¬ 
ways the fame. War hath ever required in all countries, 
and in every age, more confiderable expences than peace. 
The ancients made a provifion for them by their economy 
in times of tranquillity. Since the advantages of circula¬ 
tion and the principles of indnltry have been better under¬ 
flood, the method of laying up fpecie for this purpofc has 
been proferibed, and that of impoling extraordinary taxes 
has been, with rcafon, preferred. Every date that fhould 
probihit them would find itfelf obliged, in order to pro- 
tradl its fall, to have rccourfe to the methods 1 made ufe of. 
at Conltantinople. The fultan, who can do every thing 
but augment his revenues, is conflrained to give up the 
empire to the extortions of his delegates, that he may after¬ 
wards deprive them of what they have plundered from his 
fubje&s. 

That taxes may not be exorbitant, they fhould be order¬ 
ed, regulated, and adminiltered by tKe reprefentatives of 
the people. The impoft has ever depended on, and mud 
be proportioned to, the property pofTefTtd. He who is 
not mailer of the produce, is not mailer of the held. Tri¬ 
butes, therefore, among all nations have always been hrft 
impofed upon proprietors only ; whether the lands were 
divided among the conquerors, or the clergy (hared them 
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<*r whether thcypaired*by. means of com*, 
merce and induftry, into the hands of the generality of the 
citizens* Everywhere, thojfc who; were in pofleflion of 
thOT hard referral to themfelves, the natural* unalienable, 
apdfacreS, right of-not being taxed without their own con- 
fent. If wc do not admit tlus principle, there is no longer 
any monarchy or any nation; there is,, nothing remaining 
hut a defpotic raafter and a herd of fiaves. 

Ye people, whofe kings command everything at plea- 
fore, read over again the hiftory. of your own country. 
You will fee that your anceftors aftembled tbemfelves, and 
deliberated* whenever a fobfidy was in agitation; If this 
cuftom he negleded, the right iVnpt loft ; it fa recorded in 
heaven, which has given the earth to mankind to poflfefs • 
it is written on the held you have taken the pains tp In- 
dofei, in order to fecure to yourfelves the enjoyment of it: 
it is, written in your hearts, where the Divinity, has im- 
preffed the lqve of liberty. Man, whofe head is raifed to¬ 
wards heaven, was not made in the image of his Creator 
to bow before man* No one greater than another, but 
by the choice and confent of alb Ye courtiers, your 
gteatnefs confi.fts in your lands, and is not to be found in. 
your attendance on your maftgr. Be lefs, ambitious, and. 
ye will be richer. X)o juftice to, your vaflals, and y$ will 
improve your fortunes by increafmg the general bappinefs. 
What advantage cap ye propofe to youtfelves by railing 
the edifice of deCpotifm upon the rums of every kind of 
liberty, virtue, ieptiment, and property ?> Confider* that 
this power will crufti you all* Around tip's formidable 
colon US ye are no mpre than figures of bronze, represent¬ 
ing the nations chained at th/e feet of a ftatue. 

ff the right of irapofing ta*ea, be in the prince ajone* 
though it may not be. for fiia inter eft to burthen and op- 
prefs his people, yet they will be bur the ned and opp^ffcd* 
The caprice?* profufipns* and, encroachments* of the fo- 
yereign, will no Ipnger know any bounds when they meet 
with no obftachs. A faUe and cruel fyftem of pojitfca 
will foon perfuade him, that rich fubjeds will aLweyf be: 
conve infojent; that they.nuift be diftrefied, iu order to be 
reduced to fofcye&kuv; and that poverty iathe firmeftramp- 
art of the, throne.. He will proceed fo far as to believe that 
every thing is at his difpofal; that nothing belongs to bis 
V*L 6 
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(laves; and that he does them a favour iri leaving them any 
thing. 

The government will appropriate to itfelf alb the mean* 
and resources of induftry ; ana will lay filch reft^'ints on 
the exports and imports of every article of trade, as will 
entirely abforb the profits arifmg from it. Commerce will 
only be circulated by the interference and for the benefit 
of the treafury. Cultivation will be neglected by mercen¬ 
aries who can have no hopes of acquiring property. The 
nobility will ferve in the army only for pay. The magis¬ 
trate will give judgment only for the fake of his fees and 
his falary. * Merchants will keep their fortunes concealed, 
in order that they may convey them out of a land where 
tfiere is no fpirit of patriotifm, nor any fecurity left. The 
nation, then lofing all its importance, will conceive an in¬ 
difference for its kings; will fee its enemies only in thofe 
who are its matters ; will be induced to hope that a change 
of flavery will tend to alleviate the yoke of it; will expedf 
its deliverance from a revolution, and the reftoration of its 
tranquillity from an entire overthrow of the ftate.' 

«« This defcription is dreadful,” faid a vizier to me, for 
there are viziers everywhere. “ I am concerned at it. But 
«* without contribution, how can I maintain that flrength 
<< of the ftate, the neceflity and advantage of which you 
« yourfelf acknowledge ? This ftrength fhould be per- 
« manent, and always equal; otherwife there would be no 
« more fecurity for your perfons, your property, or your 

induftry. Happinefs undefended-is no more than a 
« chimera. My expences are independent of the variety 
« of feafons, of the inclemency of the elements, and of all' 
« accidents. It is therefore neceffary that they fhould be 
« fupplied by y r ou, although a peftilence fhould have de- 
«< ftroyed your cattle, though.infe&s fhould have devoured 

your vines, and though the hail fhould have rooted up 

your harvefts. You muft pay, or I will turn againft 
«« you that ftrength of the ftate, which hath been created 
«< for your fafety, and which it is your bufmefs to maiii- 
« tain.” * 

This oppreffive fyftem concerned only the proprietors 
of lands. The vizfer foon informed me of the means which 
he employed to render the other members of the confeder¬ 
acy fubfervient to the treafury. 
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*“ It is chiefly in the cities that the mechanical and* 
" liberal arts, of utility or ornament of neccflity or fancy, 
“ are concentrated, or at leaft their activity, their difplay, 
“ or their improvement. There it is that the rich, and 
“ confequently indolent, citizens, attra&ed or fixed hy the 
“ charms of fociety, endeavour to elude the wearifomnefs 

of life by factitious wants. There it is, that, in order to 
“ gratify them, they employ the poor, or which is the fame 
“ thing, the induftrious man ; who, in his turn, in order to 
“ fatisfy the wants of primary neceffity, which are for a 
r ‘ long time the only wants with which he is tormented, 

“ endeavours to multiply the fa&itious wants of the rich 
“ man : from whence arifes between the one and the other 
“ a mutual dependence, founded upon their refpe&ive in- 
“ terefts ; for the induftrious man wilhes to labour, while 
u the rich man wiflies to enjoy. If, therefore, I can tax 
“ the neceflary articles of all the inhabitants of cities, whe- 
“ ther induftrious or idle, that is to fay, if I can raife the 
*• price, for the ftate, of all the commodities and merchan* 

“ dize which are confumed there, by the wants of all the 
u individuals ; I (hall then have taxed all the fpecies of 
“ induftry, and I (hall have brought them to the condition 
“ of the induftrious huibandman. I (hall hav*e done ftill 
“ more ; and efpecially, let not this circumftance efcape 
“ your notice, I (hall have made the rich pay for the poor, 

“ becaufe the latter will not fail to raife the price of his 
“ prbdu&ions, in proportion to the multiplication of his 
« wants.” 

I conjure thee, vizier, to fpare at lead, the air, the water, 
the fire, and even the corn, which is not lefs than thofe 
three elements, the facred right of every man, without ex¬ 
ception. Deprived of light, no one can either live or ad, 
and without life or adion there can be no induftry. 

“ I will think of it. But, attend to me, in all the dif- 
“ ferent plans, by which I have comprehended all the other 
“ objeds of rfeceflky, efpecially in the cities. In the firft 
“ place, being-mafter of the frontiers of the empire, Ifuffer 
“ nothiiig to come -from foreigners, nor any thing to be 
“ conveyed to them, unlefs they pay in proportion to the 
“ number, weight, and value, of the thing tent. By this 
“ mode, he who bath manufadured, or who exports, yields 
“ to me a part of his profits $ and he who receives or coa* 
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fumes, giy&: me fomsthiyg ^boy<} what beings to the 
“ merchant or to themaUMi^urer.’’* 

I underftand* xi*ier j bu£ by interfering thus between 
the felier afj r di the parchafeiv between the manufacturer, 
the merchant, and the cpnfpmcr, without beingcalled upon, 
and without your iote?fe»ence being profitable to them; 
fu?ce> on the, contrary, you keep it up to their detriment, 
doth it not happen, that on their parts they endeavour, by 
deceiving thee fome how or other, to dimhufh thy (hare, or 
even to It uftratc thee of it ? 

“ Undoubtedly? but of what uCe would the ftreogth of 
“ the (late be to me, then, if I dW not cmplpy it mnndmg 
“ out the fraud# iu guarding agawift jt* or ip punifhii^ ijt?> 
“ If they endeavour to withhold pr to, diminifti my (hare, 
“ I take the whole f and even fcmetimea. proceed a little 
“ further.” 

I comprehend you: thus it iaythat iwa, and exa&iona 
are dill maintained qu the frontiers# and on the borders of 
the provinces; and that, in order to prjeft upon that for-, 
tunate indnftry, which is the rie>Qf the mod d 1 ^^ nations, 
and of the people the* moft feparated by their manners and 
by their religion. 

° I aotforry for it. But every thing rauft be faqrificed 
u to the hrength of the ftate, to that bulwark which 
44 ia rajfed againft the jcaloufy and repacioufnefs of 
44 neighbouring powers,. The intereft of particular indU 
44 victuals* doth not always agree with that of the greater 
44 number. 'One effed of the proceeding you complain of 
44 , is, to preferve to you commodities and produftipn^, which 
44 pcrfonal advantage w.ould deprive you of by exporting 
44 them to foreign countries; and I prohibit the inoporta.-. 
44 tion,o£ foreign merchandize, which, by the; foperabund* 
44 ance they would occafion, when, united to yours, would 
44 lower the price of the latter.’ 1 

I thank thee# vizier; but i&it neceflary that thou (houldft 
have troops? Thofe tcoops are very inconvenient* And 
couldft thou not forve me without a military parade ? 

44 H you perpeuwljy interrupt me, you will lofc the 
44 thread of my fubtle an 4 marvellous operations. After 
44 having laid t a tax ort merchandize, on its entrance, and' 
44 on its, going out of the empire, on its pafeg&Jrom one 
44 province to the,otfaer, I follow the teach of the traveller, 

who goes through my diltrift on account of k:« affairs, 
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« dr throti^ iriorivea'dF cbridfity. If&llofathe pb£fant 
•« who carries to toWn thfcptodt»ce\>f the fiblde, or of Ms 
Farm-yard ; mtd When third drives him ifttd h public 
«« houftj *bf meftnA 6F an affociation faith the Yn&f- 
ftbr.” 

WhAt, Vifcier ! an rnn-keeper is yout aflbeiate ? 

4i Certainly. Is there any thing defpitablb, wfteh the 

* maintenance of the ftrbngth of the date, and cohieqifehU 
“ ly the Wealth df the treafuty, is doheerned ? by mbans 

of this afFociariOtt, I receive part of the price df the 
^ lfquOr confdmbd there/’ 

But, Viifer, ftoW does ft happen that yoO edme t6 bb the 
'part ner df ’the keeper dT ah inn br‘tavern, in thfe fate of his 
liquors ? Is it pofiibhs that ydti mould bb This -pjibveydf ** 
i( I'his ^pbVVeybV^ this is fahAt I Wduld eatofidlyf&o id. 
“ Where would be the advantage 'of felling the wine. whfch 
^ the vitte-^drdftr thight have giV^h fob thb fVibute of 
44 his induftry ? I am better acquainted with the manhge- 
** rifato of itfjr Aff&trs. In thb firft plice, I Adi Th prafrf ner- 

* fhip fafth ‘the Virre-keepet dr proprietor, faith the b’refa^r 

* Aha the diftiltet "of braildy, bf which 1 obtain paVt of 
h the priVe Fdr Which they fell tfctefh to ; the inh*hohicr's, 
“ or keepers of public houfes ; and I .have afterfaarda 
44 another faith the latter, by fahich they hib accbhnt^ble 
M to bib ih thbir ‘tutrt, for & portion df the price "Which 
** they receive From the cOnfutoer, leaving thb feller at 
44 liberty to tocoVer frdm the confdnter that ^bare df the 
4i . price which belongs to me Frbift the cortAwnption/* ’ 

It touft be acknowledged, that this 1 V very fine. But, 
vi'ziCr, h'dfa do you manage to be pbefertt at all thb tales 
of liquors Which ate made in your empiVe ? HoW doth it 
happen that you are not pilfered by thefe inn-kbepbrs. Who 
liave been fto’torioufiy difhoneft, eVer finch the times of the 
Romans, though the queltors Wete not ih pattrieWhip With 
"them ? after what you naVe intruded to riYe I do hot doubt 
of any thing, but I am curious. 

“ It is in this iriftafrde that I lhall appbat bold to trou r 

* and that you Will Adihife niy ftgafeity. ft Is irbpoflible 

* to afpife to eVety kihtl of merit and df jgloty. iFirft, no 
r< man fs allowed to rfioV'e k hogfhead df faihb, df cyder, 
#< bber, 6r df brandy, bithbr ftoih the plac'e Where ft is pTC- 
44 dtlced ur prepared, or from the Warbhoufe Or froth the 
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44 cellar, either to fell or to transport, no matter for what 
u purpofe, without my permiflion in writing. , By this J 
“ know what becomes of then^. If any liquor be met 
44 without this paffport I feize upon it j and the°proprie- 
44 tor pays me immediately a third or a foutth more than 
44 the value. Afterwards the fame agents, who are cm- 
44 ployed night and day, in all parts, to afcertain to me 
44 tfje honefty of the proprietors, or wholefale merchants, 
44 in keeping their compact of affociation* ent.er every day 
44 twice rather than once, into the houfe of each inn or 
44 tavern keeper, where they found the veffcls, reckon the 
44 bottles; and if there be the lead fufpicion of pilfering 
44 upon my fhare, the punifhment is fo fevere as to prevent 
44 their being tempted a fecond tim^.” , 

But, vizier, in order to pleafe you, are not your agents 
fo many petty fubaltern tyrants ? 

44 I make, no doubt of it ; and I reward them well fof 
44 ft.” • ' ■ ' ■ 

Very well ; but, vizier, I have one fcruple. Thefe af- 
fociations with the proprietor and with the merchants, in 
wholefale and in retail, have a little the appearance of thofe 
which the highwayman, contradls with the paffenger whom 
he robs. v , 

44 You do not confider what you fay. My affociatioris 
“ are authorifcd by law, and by the facred inftitution of 
u the flrength of the date. Can no circumftance then 
44 have an influence upon ypur mind ? But let me now per- 
44 fuade you to come with me to the, gates of the city, 
44 where you will find me no lefs admirable. Nothing en- 
44 ters there without bringing fome profit to me. Should 
44 they be liquors, they contribute, not in proportion to 
44 their value, as in my other arrangements, but a&coro- 
44 ing to their quantity,; and you may be affured that ! 
“ am not the dupe. The inn-keeper, or the citizen, ha^e 
" 4r nothing to fay, although I have befi’des fome coiy* 
44 cern with them at the time of the purchase and of the 
“ fale, for it is in a different manner. If they be proviflons, 
44 I .have my agents, not only at the gates, but at the 
44 flaughter-noufes,, and, in the fifh-market&j and no op,e 
44 would attempt to'plunder me, without rifkiqg more than 
44 he could get by the fraud, L Lefs precautions are necef- 
44 fary in relped to wood, forage, or paper. Thefe mcr- 
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u crintile articles cannot be pilfered as a ffafk of wine is. 
“ I have, however, my emiflfaries on the roads, and in ,the 
“ bye-places ; arid woe be to thofe Avho fhould be found 
“ endeavouring to elude my vigilance. You fee, there- 
“ fore,* that whoever dwells in cities, whether he may live 
by his induftry, or whether he may employ his income, 
“ or a part of his profits, in a falary for the induftrioua 
man, fill no one can confume witbbut paying ; and 
u that rill men pay more for the ufual and indifpenfable 
“ confumptigns than for the reft. I have laid every Jdnd 
“ of induftry under contribution, without its perceiving 
" it. There are, however, fome branches of it with which 
I have endeavoured to treat more dire&Iy, becaufe their 
u common refidence is riot in towns, and that I have ima* 
<£ gined they would be more profitable to me from a fpecial 
li contribution. For inftance, I have agents in the forges 
and furnaces, where iron, which is put to fo manydif- 
“ ferent ufes, is manufactured and weighed ; I have fome 
in the work-fhops of the tanners, where the hides, which 
“ are of fuch general utility, are manufadured 5 1 have 
“ fome among all thofe perfons who work in gold, filver, 
“ plate, and jewels ; and you will not accufe me, in this 
“ inftance, of attacking objeds of primary neceffity. In 
“ proportion as my experiments fucceed, I extend them. 
<£ I .flatter myfelf that I fhall one day be able to fix my 
“ fatellites by the fide of the linen looms, becaufe they 
u are fo univerfally ufeful. But do not impart my fecret 
“ to any one. Whenever my {peculations get wind, it is 
u always to my detriment.” 

I am truly ftricken, vizier,, with your fagacity, or with 
that of your fublime predeceffors. They have digged 
mines of gold everywhere. They have made of your country 
a Peru, the inhabitants of which have, perhaps, had the 
fame deftiny as thofe of the other continent; hut of what, 
concern is it to you ? But you fay nothing to me of the 
fait and the tobacco, which you fell ten time9 above their 
intrinfic value, though fait be the moil neceflary article in 
life, after bread and water. What is the meaning of your 
iilence ? Are you fenfible of the con tradition in your con- 
dud in felling this article, and refufing to colled the other 
contributions in kind, under pretence of the trouble of 
felling again ? 
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Hot fntfce feaft. The dftfcrdncfe tVctliiy perceived. 
%i If 1 thrived Trfcrh th t proprietor Or cultivator hit fhatfe 
i( of contribution hi kmd, in ordfcr to fell it again af- 
44 fcerWards, I become hw competitor in the marketo. Mjr 
41 predfcc^ffors hav* been prudent, in referring to thfcm- 
44 fHves th£ tttcluffve diftribution of them. This hath 
44 been attended with fotrie difficulty. In order to bring 
44 thofe tWo dreams Of gold into the refervoir of the trea- 
14 fury, ft was neceffary to forbid the culture and the ma- 
44 nure&ute of tobacco in the nation j which doth not dif* 
44 penfe me from keeping upon the frontiers, and even in 
44 the interior*parts ot the empire, an army, to prevent the 
44 itftrodu&ion and the competition, of any other tobacco- 
41 with mine.” 

Have you found thefe experiments fuccefsful, vizier ? 

44 Not fo fully las I could have wifhed, notwithftanding 
Xi the feverity of the penal law&.~ As for the fait, the dir- 
44 ficulty was much greater; I cannot bat ackowledge my 
44 concern at it. My predetreffors committed an irreparable 
44 blunder. Under pretence of difpenfrng a ufeful favour, 
44 neceifery to fbme of the maritime provinces, or, perhaps, 
t 4 induced by the a&ofemetrts of * confiderable fum, 
44 though a temporary one, which other provinces paid, to 
44 be allowed to fumim thtmfetve* with fait as they chobfe ; 
41 they gave way to exceptions, the confequences of which 
4 ‘ are, that it is not I who TeH it, in one third of the extent 
44 of the empire, or thereabouts. I am indeed of great 
44 hopes of altering this 5 but I mufl wait for the mohnfeat 
44 of diftref6.” 

Independent, therefore, of the armieB which yon main¬ 
tain upon the frontiers, to prevent the importation of to¬ 
bacco and foreign merchandize, you have ftul others in the 
inland parts of the country, to prevent the fale of the fait 
belonging to the free provinces from coming into compe¬ 
tition with the fale of youfs* 

44 It is true. However, I mufl do jufticeto our ancient 
41 viziers. They have left me a very well contrived fyftem 
41 ctf legiflatiob. For inftance, thofe perfons oF the free 
xi countries bordering upon thofe provinces where I fell, 
44 are allowed to fell as little fait as poffiblc, to prevent 
44 them from felling it to my prejudice : and by a confe- 
tl qucnceofthe fame wife meafurcs, thofe who are to 
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** burchafe r b? the, bhd Wh6 belbfr heat the frtfe countries, 
«* might he tempted to provide thefflfeWei’il a cheaper rate, 
«« ire cotnpelibd tb take *mbrb than they cab cohtuxfte.” 
Aba h Chid cbftbbi cbhfeCVafed W ikW ? 
u Ybs, ini foppbrtfcd by the auguft ftrength 6f the Rate) 
“ I am authorifed to number the raMfes 5 and if any one 
“ of thfcth (hould hot butchaft thfc qlihtity bf (kit that I 
“ ththk rfecefiary For their cortfubiwion, thejr bre obliged 
“ to pay fbr it, all the famb kg if they hkd.” 

And fevfery perfdn Who fhslll fait their riibat With 4 ny Other 
fait than yours will cfcVtbihiV fuller for it. 

** Exceedingly. Bcfid’e the feizuie of this iniquitous lift, 
u it ooftk him more thab he Would 'expend for fujpplyirig 
i( his family for federal years.” 

And Whrit becomes of the feller ? 

" The feller ! Hfe ife of couHe a robber, & bluhderfer, a 
*< malefactor, whom I reduce to beggary if he has kriy 
“ thing, and whom I fend to the galleys if he ha§ no- 
“ thihg.” 

But are you riot, vizier, fexpofed to Inceflabt tiW-fuitf if 
u I have 'many upon my hands; bilt there is ri partf- 
" cular court of juftice, to which the cXclriflve detemuna- 
“ tibrt Of them is committed.”. 

And hoW dolt thou extricate thyfdf from theih ? Is it 
by the interference bf .thy favourite principle, llrength of 
the ftatC ? 

“ With that and With ndoney.^ s 
I can but admire, viiiet, thy h£ad and thy courage: thy 
hriad^ Which attends to fo many objects, and thy courage, 
which face^ fo many fenertiies. .You have been typified in 
the holy fefiptutes by Ithmael, whofe hands were uplifted 
rigaihft all,£nd thofe of all rafted againft iiim. , 

Alas, I dWn it L Brit the importance qf the ftrength of 
u the {late, and thC extent of its wants, are futh, that it 
14 hath beCn riecdfai-y to have recourfe to other expedients. 
“ Befides what the proprietor is annually indebted to me 
il for'the produce of his eftrite, jf he ftiouid, rcfolve to fell 
i%r it, the pill-chafer rturll pay me k fum above the price 
u agreed oA With the felfcr. 1 have rated all human com- 
i( pads ; Und no than ChtCrs into ahy kind of cpntraCl 
r * without furhifhlng hie a contribution proportioned tither 
** to the objeft or the nature of the convention* This 
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“ examination, implies * fcjtiOf .ptofqund agents And in- 
4 ‘ deecl I am /afitco ja v ,#ant ot tHem. Thepleader cannot 
4i take one Angle ftep, either as plaintiffor defendant, with- 
u out fome'benefit arifing to me from it: and you will 
*? allow that this ( tribute is very innocent j for do one is 

yet difgufted of law-rubs/* 

Suffer me to take breath, vizier, although thy calcula¬ 
tion fhould not be aWan end. Thou haft wearied out my 
admiration ; and lilnow not which circumftance fhould 
nrioft excite my aftoqiihment, either that perfidious and bar¬ 
barous fclence which extends its influence over every thing, 
and preffes upon every thing } or that patience with which 
fo many repeated a&s of fubtle tyranny, which fpares 
nothing, are fupported. The Have receives his fubfiftencc 
in exchange for his liberty, while thy w r retched contributor 
is deprived of his liberty by furnifhing thee with his fub- 
fiftence. 

Hitherto I have fo frequently given way to emotions 
even of indignation, that I have ventured to think I fhould 
be excyifed tor indulging myfelf for once in ridicule and 
irony, which have fo often decided the moft important 
queftions. I refume the chara&er that fuits rue, and I fay. 

There undoubtedly muft be a degree of public ftrength 
in every government, which fhall a£t both within and with¬ 
out : without, to defend the body of the nation againft the 
jealoufy, the cupidity* the ambition, the contempt, and 
violence of other nations ; and this pvote&ion, or the Secu¬ 
rity which fhould be the effect of it, requires armies, fleets, 
fortrefles,jarfenals, feeble allies to be kept iu pay, and power¬ 
ful allies to be feconded: within, to preferve the citizen, 
attached to the order of fociety, from the troubles, op- 
preffions, and injuries, he may., be expofed to from : the 
wicked man, who fuffers himfelf to be led aftray by paf- 
fions, by perfonal intereft, or by his vices, and who is re¬ 
trained only by the threats of juftice, and by the vigilance 
of the police* 

We fhall, moreover, venture to advance, that it is ad¬ 
vantageous to the greater number of citizens,, that the 
ftrength of the ftate fhould encourage induftnr, ftimulate 
talents, and aflift thofe who, from an inconuderate zeal, 
unforefeen. misfortunes, or falfe fpeculations, have loft th^ir 
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own ability. Jt is from this prinqiplfc that we trace the 
neceffity of charity-fchaols and hofpitals,. 

In order to increase energy, of this flrength of , the 
ftate, which, efpecially in monarchical ftates, feems to be 
diftin&'^nd feparate from the. nation, 1 would.even confent 
that the depofitary and dire&or of this public ftreogth 
fhould imprefa awe by a parade of dignity, ftiould attra& 
by mildnefs, and encourage by rewards, fince it is his dtity 
to make it be feared, r*efpe£led, and cherifhed. 

All thefe means arc cxpenfive. E,xpences fuppofe revenue, 
and a revenue implies contributions,- It is juft that thofe 
who partake of the advantages of the flrength of the ftate 
fhould furnifh towards its maintenance. There, is a tacit 
but facred: agreement between the fovereign and his tub- 
je&s, by which the former engages to affift, with a degree 
of that force proportioned to the portion ,that lias been 
furnifhedqf it, towards the general mafs of contributions ; 
and this diftributive juftice would be executed of itfdf by 
the nature of things,. if it were not inceflantly difturbed 
by corruption and vice. 

But in every convention there is a proportion between 
the price' and the value of the thing acquired; and this 
proportion muft neceflarily be in the ratio of minus oh the 
fide of the price,, and in that 0 (plus on the fide of the ad¬ 
vantages. I am ready to pufehafe a fword to defend my* 
felf againft the thief; but if, in order to acquire this fword, 

I am obliged to empty my purfe or to fell my houfe, I 
would ratlier compound with the thief. , . 

Now,, where then is this analogy, this proportion of ad¬ 
vantages, derived from the flrength of the ftate, in favour 
of a propricio/ty when compared with the price which'he 
pays for them, if among the mod civilized nations of 
Europe, the leaft expofed to excurfions and to foreigu^t- 
tacks, after having ceded a part of his pofTeflion, he is 
obliged, when he goes to live in the town, to purchafe at 
an advanced price, for the benefit of this flrength of the 
ftate, not only the productions of other people, but like- 
wife his own, when he choofes to confume them. 

What is this proportion of advantages for the hujband* 
man; if he be compelled, on the one hand, to confume in 
kind a portion of his time, and of the means of his induftry, 
for the conftcuflion and the repairing of the roads ) and iff 
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fee lie alfo obliged to return tti money a confiderable por¬ 
tion of the produ&ions he birth attprired From the earth by 
ihefweafc trthis brow and by hard labours ? 

What is this proportion of advantages for the methanU, 
Wtoo tafebot fdfk tmhoct food, lodging, clothing, light, 
and firing, and who cannot fopply himfdf with all thefe 
Jrtides without contributing, <mce thefe fevers! means of 
ftAfiftehce are taxed, if he be ftill obh’ged to return part of 
the price of his time and of hra talents to the impoft which 
falls dire&ly upon the ptodu&ions of his induftry ? 

What is this proportion 6f advantages for tie mere baht, 
who hath already contributed in a variety of ways, both 
by his ptrfonal confumption, by the confumption of hia 
cierkfc, as Well as by the advanced price of the flrft ma¬ 
terials, if he be ftill obliged to cede a portion of the price 
of the merchandize which he fends oul, and from which he 
may perhaps receive nothing, in cafe of fome of thofe num- 
bencts accidents, from which this public ftrength doth not 
engage either to fereen or indemnity him ? 

What is this proportion of advantage for off individuals, 
if, after having contributed m every progfeflion and exertion 
of our induftry to the common mats, on one hand, by an 
annual and general impoft, that of the poll-tax, which hath 
no comteftion, no affinity, either with property or with 
induftry, we ftill contribute, on the other hand, by the fait, 
a commodity of primary neceffity, which is earned to ten 
times its intrinfre and natural value ? 

Once again, what proportion of thefe advantages belongs 
to ad individuals, if we fee all thefe quotas, cxa&ed for 
the maintenance of the ftrength of the ftate, wafted among 
the extortioners who colled them, while the remainder, 
which, after feveral expences of circulation, is poured into 
the king’s treafury, is pillaged in feveral different manners, 
or diffipated in extravagance ? 

We (hall alfo afk, what analogy is there between that 
ftrange and complicated variety of contributions, and the 
advantages which each of us obtains from the ftrength of 
the ftate, if h be true, as certain political calculators pre¬ 
tend, that the fums of thofe who contribute are equal to 
thofe of the revenue of the proprietors ? 

We can only feek for an anfwer to this queftion in the 
hara&cr of the fovereign. If he be cruel, the problem 
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will not be foked; and time, after a long feries ofop- 
prdSon, wfii bring about the rtrfn of the empire. If the 
fovereign fliould have ahy ftnfiblKty, the problem will be 
Iblved ip a tmtiner beneficial to his tubjedk* 

The chief of the nation muft not, however, tatter hfm- 
felf With effecting any great oY felling good, if he does not 
make a judicious Choke of the mail intruded Mritti the 
maintenance of 'the flreagth of the ftate. It belongs to 
that great agent of government to diftrfbOte And to render 
AipportaMe t6 every individual the ertornfiou* Weight of the 
tribute by his equity and by his drill, and to divide it ac¬ 
cording tp the relative degrees Of ability or Ooft-abillty Ifi 
the contributors. Without thefe two cifCumftattees, the 
opprfcffed people will fall into a ftate of defpait more oY 
lefe diftant, more or lefs alarming. With thefe two CiYcttrti- 
iUnces, fupported by the expectation of an immediate or 
approaching relief, they will fuffer with patience, ahd will 
proceed under their burthen with fortle (hate of courage. 

But where is the miniftef who will fulfil fo difficult a 
talk l Will it be the miniftef who, from an odious thirft 
of wealth, fh all have eagerly fought the management of the 
public revenues, and who having attained that important 
poft by dint of fertile intrigue, lhall have abandoned the 
treafury a prey to his pafuons, his friends, his flatterers, 
and his favourites, and to the detriment of the ftrength of 
the ftate i Berifh the memory of fuch a nrinifter I 
Will it be he who fhall view, k the poWef committed to 
hid hands, nothing more but the inftrument of hfe enmity, 
or of bis pctfonal averfions ; who fhall Confider nothing but 
herw to realise the ifiufion of his ferocious and difordered 
imagination; who wifi treat all meafureS differing from 
his own as abfurdities; whofe anger will be excited Sgakift 
real or pretended errors, as if they were fo many crimes; 
to whom the fahle of the ftomach and the members fhall 
be an objedt of ridicule ; who fhall enervate that part of 
the body politic that fhall be difpleafing to him, by grant¬ 
ing almoft exclufive favours to that Which hi* fancy, his 
intcreft, or his prejudices, fhall prefer; to.whOmkvcty thing 
fhall bear the ftarap of confufkm and difordcr^ which fhaU 
not be confonant to his Angular ideas ; whe r deftitute of 
the wifdom neceffary to corredt what is defective, fhall 
fubftitute chimeras to a regular fyftcra* perhaps imperfe&j 
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and -who, in order tp corred pretended abufes, blind to,the 
confequeqpes of an Jill-fuggejted .plan of reformation, .will 
fubvert every thing with a disdainful fmile ; an empiric* 
who is as cruel as igaprant j who, miftaking poifon foj* the 
reme4y>.lhail.annouuce a fpeedycure,. when repeated con¬ 
vulsions (hall,proclaim the impending diffolution of the 
patient ? Perifh the memory of fuch a minifter ! 

Soyerejgus, you who are neither exempt 1*rom falsehood 
or fedu&ion, if you have been unfortunate enough to have 
been dire&ed by fuch minifters, do not fubftitute to them 
a weak and pofillanimops man, who, though well inform¬ 
ed,mild* modeft, and perhaps incapable of committing any 
great faults while he ads for himfelf,. will frill fuffer him- 
lelf to be mifled by others ; will fall into the fnares that 
Ihall be laid for him t and will want that neceffary vigour, 
either to put a ftqp to, or prevent, the evil, or to ad in op- 
pqfition to yourfelves, when hfs conference and the general 
mtereff (hall require it. 

Do not fubftitute the morofe, difdainful, and auftere 
man, and.much Iefs the imperious and harfh minifter. The 
impoft.is a heavy burthen ; how, therefore, lhall it be flip- 
ported, if the mode of impofing it be aggravated ? It is a 
bitter cup, which all tnuft fwallow ; if it be prefented 
haftily or awkwardly, k will certainly be fpilt. 

Do not fubftitute the man who is, ignorant of the law, or 
who defpifes it^ to attend'to nothing but finance. It is 
the intereft of a fovpreign, that property and induftry 
fhould be proteded againft his own autbonty, againft the 
enterprifes of his minifters, often inconfiderate, and fome- 
times dangerous. A minifter who facrifipes every thing to 
finance will often fill the coffers of hrs maftcr ; he will give 
to the nation, and to the throne, the fplendour of a formid¬ 
able power j but this fplendour will be momentary as light¬ 
ning. Defpair will feizc upon the minds of the fubjeds. 
By reducing induftry to the molt extreme diftrefs, the mi¬ 
nifter will have ad.ed the part of the man in the fable, who 
killed the hen which brought forth golden eggs.. 

Do not fubftitutp a villain,- armed at all points with the 
formalities and fubtleties of law, who will keep up a per¬ 
petual quaitU between the treaftiry and the law, who will 
render the former odious, and will relax the bands, of a hard- 
but neceffary obedience. 
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j S Dp no^-fubftitu^: that outrageous philanthropic,; who, 
giving himfelf np to an ilhjudged. fpirit of patiiotifra* fhall 
forget the treafury, while he indifcreetly gives way to thp 
{educing impuKe of benevolence and popularity^; an im- 
pulfe ev$r laudable in a philofophcr, but to which a mi- 
nifter ought /not to yield without great circurafpedtion. 
For it muftj fti}l be acknowledged, that the ftrcwgth of the 
ftate muft be eftablifhed, and that there muft be a treafury 
to maintain it. 

But above all things, rejedt the prodigal minrfter. How 
is it poffiblc that a man who hath failed in the management 
ofhiaown affairs can adminifter thofe of a great (late l 
When he hath diffipated his own cftates, will he be econo¬ 
mical of the public revenue l Let us fuppofe him tp .have 
probity, delicacy, knowledge, and a fincere defire of being 
ufefui to'the ftate ; yet in a circumftance, and upon an 
object fo important as that in queftion, conftitutional virtues 
are only to be trufted to. How many men are there, who 
have entered virtuous into the miniftry, and who, in fix 
months after, their promotion, appeared in a very different 
light to others, and even to themfelves ? There is, perhaps, 
lefs fedudtion at the foot of the throne, than in the anti- 
chamber of a minift^r j and {bill lefs at the foot of the throne, 
and in the antichambers of other minifters, than at {he ei> 
trance pf the clofet of the minifter of finance. But we have 
dwelt toe long on impofts: we muft now fpepk o£ what 
hath been fuggefted. to fupply its place, of public credit. 

In general, what is called credit is only a Public crcd'.U 
delay granted for payment. This was a cuf- 
tom unknown in the firft ages. Every family wasfatisfied 
wuth what uncultivated nature, and fome coarfe labours, 
fupplied to them. Some exchanges were foon begun, but 
only between relations and neighbours. Thefe conne&ioijs 
were extended in all places, where the progrefs of fociety 
multiplied the wants or the pleasures of men. In procets 
of time, it was no longer poffible to purchafe provisions of 
one kind with thofe of another; metals were fubftituted, 
and became infenfibly the common reprefentative of all 
things. It happened, that the agents of trade, which were, 
becoming ey^ry day mpre confiderable, wanted the money 
neceffary for their fpeculations. The mcrcliandize wa& 
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their' &jfftt!tal) 0 te {MM for ttt pfrfdkJs fttoi* 6t teftldflUnt; 
*hl (hk l&ftOifate fcflJldm ftitf ttbtttifti, *ria Will laft £i»r 
ever. * 

Credit fiippdfe* double c&nfidMfte ; Sotifidfebcje !ti the 
peHbrt »ht> is ih WhtittJf it, ind ebSftfciftis ih.hfs ttriMtt to 
pay. lift fitft is t1i4 ,rt6ft HWeifety* |{ iiWo edWih&h fbr 
a man ih dibt, Who is defrithtfc Iff fchhefty, tb bftak hii en¬ 
gagements, thtitigh he be *bfe to felfil tfceta j aW lb dltft- 
pate his fortune by irregularity and extravagdhee> But the 
fen&ble and hbneft ftikti rtfky, by a tkriety of fchtffoes Well 
con&O&ed, ac^iiire, Or replace* the M^ahs that have failed 
him for a time. 

The mdttikl advantage bf the phirchafer fcrtd the ftlfer 
has gfteh rffe tb the credit whfch ekiftS atfidn& tlie indi¬ 
viduals bf one fdcietyj or eveti bf feVfcral facie ties. It dif¬ 
fers frbtti ptfblib Cfeait ih thfts particular, that the latter is 
the credit bf a Whole ta'tkm, bOtiffdered M fdrittihg ohe 
fihgle body. 

Between pttblic and private Credit there is alfb this dif- 
ference* that profit is the end bf the one, and expend: of 
the Other* Tibia hence it follOWS, that Credit iS gkin with 
teljped to the merchant, btcaufe it fifth ifhes him With the 
means of acaiilring riphes j bat with refpe6t tb govern¬ 
ments* ft is one catife bf ImpOveriftiiiig theta, finee it ortly 
IbpplieS them With the hiekhs of hdhmg themfelVcS. A 
ftkte that borrows alienates a portion bf its neVehtie for a 
capital Which it fpehdS. It is therefore poorer after thefe 
bans, than it was befpre it had recourfe to this deftnnftive 

expedient. 

Notwithftandihg the fearetty of gold ahd filler, the an¬ 
cient governments WeTc unacquainted with pbblifc credit, 
eten at the times of the thoft fatal and Critical eVehtk. 
They fonhed, dating peace, a (lock that Was refCrved for 
times of diftrefe. Toe fpede being by this' method circb- 
latcd ftfrefh, excited ihdiiftry, and alleviated, ih fOrrle m^a- 
fote, the inevitable Calamities of wist. SfaCe the difcoVety 
of the New World has made gold and filver mote common, 
thbfe who have had the admmiftfatiOii bf public afeirs haVe 
generally engaged in ertterprifes above the abilities bf the 
pebpie they governed, and have hot for Opted to burthen p6- 
iterfty with debts they had Vehttired tb contfaCl. This 
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fyftem of opbreflibu has beeb continued : it wffl affifcl tfcfe 
lateft generations, and Opprefs all nations and all ages. 

It is England, Ho&md, and France, that h to fey, tWe 
molt obutent nations <5f Etfrope, who have givth fo bad hh 
'example. Thefe powers have found credit, for the famb 
reafon that we do not lend our money to a man who aflA 
charity, but to him Who dazzles us with his brilliant cqur- 
page. Confidence hath given birth to loans; and confr* 
dcnce arifes of itfelf at the fight of a country where thfc 
richnefs of the foil is incrcafea by the a&ivity of an indbf- 
trious people, and at the view of thofe celebrated ports 
which receive all the produdions of the univtrfe. 

The fttuation of theft three Rates hath alfo encouraged 
the lender. They are not only the public revenues that arc 
his guarantee, but alfo the incomes of individuals, in ydiich 
the treafury finds, in times of neceflity, its fupport and its 
tefources. In countries which, like Germany, are Open oh 
all fides, and which have neither barriers, nor natural meads 
of defence, if the enemy, Who can enter into them fVeely, 
(hould eitlibr fik, or only fojourh thete, for a time, they im¬ 
mediately levy the public revenues for their own benefit, and 
they even appropriate to themfelves, by Contributions, h 
portion of the incomes of individuals. The creditors Of flife 
government then experience the fame thing as happened to 
thofe who had annuities m the Aujhian Netherlands, and to 
whom more than thirty years arrears were due. With 
England, France, and Holland, which are all three fotoe- 
what more or kfs feenred from invafion, there is nothing 
to fear, except the caufes which exhauft them, the effe£t of 
which is flower, and consequently more diftaht. 

But fliould it not be the province of the indigent man t6 
borrow, and of the rich to lend. Wherefore, then, are thofe 
dates which have the mod refources the rtioft lh debt. . It 
is becaufe the folly of nations is the fame as that of indivi¬ 
duals : it is becaufe, being more ambitious, they create t6 
themfelves more Wants: it is becaufe the confidence they 
have in their means renders them inattentive to the expert^ 
they make-: it is becaufe no action at law can be maintained 
againft them; and that their debta are themfelves liquidated, 
whenever they have the effrontery to fat, we owe nothing: 
it is becaufe iubje&s cannot bring their lovereign to Juftice: 
it is becaufe a power hath never been, nor perhaps n turtle 
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'will be feen, to take up arms in favour of their citizens, 
robbed and* plundered by a foreign power: it is becaufe a 
.ftate renders its neighbours in a manner fubjed to it by 
loans: it is becaufe Holland i8 in conftant apprehenfion, 
left the ftrft cannon-ihot which (hould pierce thte fide of one 
of her fhips fhould acquit England towards her: it is becaufe 
an ediCl dated from Versailles may, without confequences, 
acquit France to Geneva: it is beOaulc thefe motives, 
which it would be fhamtful to acknowledge, a£t fecretly 
in the brcafts and in the councils of powerful kings. 

The cuftom of public credit, though ruinous to every 
ftate, is not equally fo to all. A nation that has feveral 
valuable produ&ions of its own ; whofe revenue is entirely 
free ; which hath always fulfilled its engagements, which 
hath not been fwayed by the ambition of conquefts, and 
which governs itfelf ; fuch a nation will raife money at an 
.eafier rate, than an empire, the foil of which is not fertile ; 
which is overloaded with debts ; which engages in under* 
takings beyond its ftrengtfi ; which has deceived its credit¬ 
ors, and groans beneath an arbitrary power. The lender, 
who,of courfe impofes the law, will always proportion the 
terms to the rifks he muft run. Thus, a people whofe 
finances are in a ftate of confufion, will foon fall into the 
utmoft diftrefs by public credit; but even the be ft regulated 
government will alfo experience the decline of its profperity 
from it. 

But fome political arithmeticians have afierted, that it is 
advantageous to invite the fpecie of other nations into that 
of our own country, and that public loans produce that 
important effed. It is certain, that it is a method of at¬ 
tracting the fpecie of other nations; but merely, as if it 
were obtained by the fale of one or more provinces of the 
empire. Perhaps it would be a more rational pra&ice to 
deliver up the foil to them, than to cultivate it folely for 
their ufe. 

, But if the ftate borrowed only of its own fubje&s, the 
national revenue would not be given up to foreigners. It 
certainly would not: but the ftate would impovenfti fome of 
its members, in order to enrich one individual. . Muft not 
taxes be increased in proportion to the intereft that is to be 
paid, and the capital th^t is to be replaced Will not the 
proprietors of lands, the huibandraen, and every citizen* 
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find.the burthen greater, th^n if all the money borrowed by 
the (late had been demanded from them at once. Their 
fituption is the fan^e, as if they themselves had borrowed it, 
inftead of*retr^nching from their ordinary expencc&as much 
as might enable them to fupply an accidental charge. 

But the paper-currency which is introduced by the loans 
made,to government increafes the quantity of wealth in cir¬ 
culation, gives a great extenfion to trade, and facilitates 
every commercial tranfa£Hon. Infatuated men ! reflect on 
the dangerous confequences of your political fyftem. Ex¬ 
tend it only as far as pofTible; let the (late borrow all it can; 
load it with filtered to be paid; and by thefe means reduce 
it to the neceffity of draining every tax to the utmoft; ye will 
foon find, that, with all the wealth you may have in circula¬ 
tion, ye will have no freih fupply for the purpofes of con- 
fumption and trade. Money, and the paper which repre¬ 
sents it, dp not circulate of themfelves, nor without the af- 
fiftance of thofe powers which fet them in motion. AH 
the different figns introduced in lieu of coin acquire a value 
only proportionate to the number of fales and pur chafes 
that are made. Let us agree with you, in fuppofing all 
Europe filled with gold. .If it fhould have no merchandize 
to trade with, that gold will have no circulation. Let U3 
only increafe commercial effects, and take no concern about 
thefe reprefentations of wealth ; mutual confidence and ne¬ 
ceffity will foon occafion them to be eftablifhed without 
your abidance. But let your Care be principally dire&ed 
in preventing their increafe, by Fuch means as mull necefia- 
rily diminifii the mafs of your growing produce. 

But the cuftom of public credit enables one power to 
give the law to others. Will it never be perceived that 
this refource is common to all nations. If it be a general 
mode.by which a date may obtain a fuperiority over its 
„enemies, may it not be ferviceable to them for the fame 
purpofes ? Will not the credit of the two nations be in pro¬ 
portion. to their refpe&ive wealth, and will they not be 
ruined without having any other advantages over one an¬ 
other, than thofe they were in pofTeffion of, independent of 
every-loan. When I fee monarchs and empires furioufly 
attacking and Paging war againd each other, with all their 
debts, with their public funds, and their revenue already 
deeply mortgaged, it feems to me, fays a philofophicai 
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■Writer, as if 1 law men fighting With olubs in k potter’s 
fhop furrourided with porcelain. 

# ft would, perhaps, he prefumpluous 'to affirm, that itt nb^ 
ctrcumflfance whatsoever the public fervice cart d^er Ve quire 
an alienation of part of the public revenues. The fcen<?s 
that difturb the world are (b various; empires afe e*j?6fed 
to fuch extraordinary revolutions ; the field of evehta is fb 
extenfive; political interefts occafion fuch amafctng change's 
in public affairs, that it is not within the reach hurhah 
wifdom to Forefee and calculate every ciretfmftaricfc. But in» 
Ithis inftance, it is the ordinary conduct of governments that 
we are attending to, and not ah extraordinary fithatioh* 
which, in all piohability, may never preterit itfenv 

Every ftate which will not be diverted 'from ttfe'rtifhbifs 
epurfe of loans, by fuch confi^de ratio ns as Wfc ha^s jriftrfcfceh 
offering, will be the caufc of its own deffrUaidh. 'fhe fa¬ 
cility of acquiring lkrge fume of money at ortce, Will tttgage 
a government in every kind of unreasonable, rafh, arid e&- 
expentive, Undertaking ; wilT make it mortgage its ftitu^e 
expe&atfons for prefent exigencies,, and game wfth the prC- 
fent itock to acquire future fupplies. One loan will brin& 
on another ; and to accelerate the laft, the lh&ttft Will be 
more and more raifed. 

This irregularity will carife the fruits of induftry to pafs 
into fome rale hands. The facility of obtaining every en¬ 
joyment without labour will induce every perfon of fortune, 
as well as all vicionis and intriguing men, to lefort to the 
capital; who will bring with them a train of fervants, bor¬ 
rowed from the plough; of young girls, deprived of their 
innocence, and prevented from marrying; of perfOnS of 
both fexes, devoted to luxury ; all of them the inftrumehtfc, 
the victims, the objects, or tne fport, of indolence and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. 

The feducing attraction of public debts will fprfcad ffibfe 
and more. When men can reap the fruits of the eatth 
without labour, every individual will engage in that fperifes 
of. employment which is at once lucrative and ekfy. Pro¬ 
prietors of land, and merchants, will all become -anhuitahU* 
Money is converted into paper-currency, eftablifhed by 
the ftate, bedaufe it is more portable than fpecie, left fttb- 
ye& to alteration from time, and lefs liable to the injury of 
fealons and the rapacity of the farmers of the revenue. 
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The preference .giveft ta thereptefentativc pkper,a,bove the 
real fpecie or cprapapdity, wM h € ipjurioua to agriculture* 
t^de, an# ipduftry. ^&.th*4$f.e, i *lw*y& expend* what ha*, 
been, wrongfully ac<pnr$d in an inpproper manner, *i* pro¬ 
portion a? its debts.mqreafe, the taxeaipuft be augmented*, 
in order to, pay the inhered. Thus, all the a&ive *ud vfifii,- 
clafle* of fociety, a^e plundered and exhaufted by the idle 
ufelefs clafs of annuitants. The increafe of taxes raifes the 


price of commodities^ $pd cpnfequently tjiat of induftry* 
By thefe means, cpqfumptiqa is. leaned; becaufe export^ 
tion ceafes, as foon as merchandize is too dear to ftand the 
cpotpetifipn of other natipr^ Thg hnds and nr^puiaplure* 
arpequally affected. 

The inability the ftaj;e thep fiiqd? itfelf in t0 ar ‘fwer its 
engagements force* it to extricate itfelf by bankruptcy ; a 
method the moA deftrudlive of the freedom of the people^ 
apd of the ppw.er of th£ fovereign. Then the decrees for 
leap* are paid by edid* of redupljpp. Then the o^ths pf* 
the monarchy and, the right* of the fubjeits, will be be¬ 
trayed. Then th? iureA bafis, of all governments, public 
confidence, will be irrecoverably lofi. Then the fortune of 
the rich m*n i$ overthrown, and the poor map is deprived 
of the fruits of his iong-continued labours, which he had 
intruded to the treasury, iu order to fecure a fubfiHence in 
his old age. T^en the labour and the fairies are fufpend- 
cd, aqd the multitude of laborious perfousjfall in to a kind 
of paify, and arc reduced to beggary. Then th^ manufacr 
ttfres,afe r empty, a^id the hpfpitais are fiUpd, as they, are in 
tipies of a peiHlfppe. Then the minds of men are. ex- 
afperated the prince, while his agents ape everywhere 

loaded with imprecations. Then the feeble man* who can, 
fub#d* t<*le*4 a liff qf mifery, is.cond/:i^ncd to tear*; while 
hp to whom nature has given an impatient and wronger 
mind* arms himielf with a dagger, which he turns either. 
a grW$ hitpfelf or, again# his. fellavv-citizen. . Then the 
fpipt, the ipapners, and the.hea)th, of the inhabitants of th^- 
u^tiou are di^lrqyed f fpirit, by. depfefiiop a#d a$$ctipq$; 
the. mppeip, by the nccefftty. of having recourse tq resources, 
wWn ape.always criminal or ddhoneftr health, by the fame 
oonfequencta which w,o uld 'follow a ludden famine. Sove¬ 
reign mipiilexa# is it poflible tliat. tbcin/age of fuch calamity, 
fhauld be ptefcnted to yoy, without dihurbing your trao- 
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quillity, or Exciting yotrr remorfe ? If there be a £reat 
Judge who waits for your, how will you dare to appear 
before him, and what fentence can you poffibly expe& 
from him. Doubt not but that it will be the fame as 
that which thofe wretches whom you have made, and 
whofe foie avenger he was, fhall have called down upon 
you. Accurfed in this world, you will flill be fo in the 
next. 

Such is the end of loans ; from whence we may judge 
of the principles upon which they are founded. 

Fins arts , and After having examined the fpringsand 
Idles leltres . fupport of every civilized fociety, let U 3 

take a new of the ornaments and decor¬ 
ations of the edifice. Thefe are the fine arts, and # poliie ! 
literature. ' ‘ 

Nature is the model of both the one and the other. To 
Iludy nature, and to ftudy her with propriety, to feledt 
her beft appearances, to copy her faithfully, to correct her 
defers, and to embellifh or correct her fcattered beauties, 
in order to compofe of them one marvellous object : thefe 
are fo many talents infinitely rare. Some of them may ac¬ 
company the man of genius ; others may he the refult of 
Iludy, and of the labours of feveral great men. Sublimity 
of thought and expreflion may prevail, where there is a 
want of tafte. Imagination and invention may difplay its 
powers in a man who* is impetuous and incorre£t. Ages 
pafs away, before there appears an orator, a ppct, a 
painter, or a ftatuary, in whom judgment, which refledls 
upon its operations, moderates that ardour which is impa¬ 
tient of advancing in its career. 

It is chiefly utility which hath given birth to literature, 
while the fine, arts have owed their origin to the Allurements 
of pleafure. / 

In Greece they yrere the offspring of the foil rtftlfeij 
The Greeks, favoured with the moft fortunate tlfnlAWf 
liad a fcene of nature i nee flan tly before them, replete 1 
wonderful objects of delight or of horror, rapid flreams, 
craggy mountains, ancient forefts, fertile plains, agreeable 
valleys, and delightful Hopes; the fea fometimes calm and" 
fometimes agitated \ every thing, in a woVd, which infofes 
ardour into the foul, every thing* which aWakCns fenflbility, 
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and extends the imagination. Thefe people, being fcrupu- J 
lous imitators, copied nature at firfl, fuch as they faw her. 
They foon adapted a fpirit of diferimination to their mo¬ 
dels. Attfcytion to the principal Functions of the limbs 
pointed out to them their groffell defers, which they cor¬ 
rected. They afterwards difeovered the more trifling im¬ 
perfections of a figure, which they likewife altered: and 
thus they raifed themfelves gradually to’ the conception of 
ideal beauty, that is, to the conception of a being, the 
exiftence of which is perhaps poflible, though not real, for 
nature makes nothing perfect. Nothing is regular in it, 
and yet nothing is out of its place. There are too many 
caufes combined at once in the creation, not merely of an 
entire animal, but even of the fmalleft fimilar parts of an 
animal, that we fhould expert to find exaCt fymrtietry in 
them. The beautiful of nature confifls in a precife feries 
of imperfections. The whole may be cenfured, but in 
that whole every part is precisely what it fhould be. The 
attentive confideration of a flower, of the branch of a tree, 
or of a leaf, are fufficient to confirm this opinion. 

It was by this flow andjaborious mode that painting and 
fculpture acquired that degree ofperfedion which aftonifhes 
us, in the Gladiator, the Antinous, and Venus of Medicis. 
To thefe fortunate caufes may be added a language har¬ 
monious from its origin, a poetry fublime and full of 
agreeable as well as terrible images, previous to the birth 
of the arts; the" fpirit of liberty ; the exercife of the fine 
arts forbidden to (laves j the intercourfe of artifls with phi- 
lofophers; their emulation kept up by labours, rewards, 
and encomiums ; the continual view of the human frame in 
baths and in the gymnafia, which is a continual leflon for 
the artift, and the principle of refined tafle in the nation ; 
the large and flowing garments which did not deform any 
part of the body, by prefling and confining it; numberlels 
temples to decorate the ftatues of the gods and goddefles, 
and confequently the ineftimable value let on beauty, which 
was to ferve as the model; and the cuftom of tonlecratirig, 
by monuments, the , memorable aCtions of great men. 

Homer had fet the example of epic poetry. The Olym¬ 
pic games haflened the progrefs of lyric poetry, of mufic, 
and of tragedy. The concatenation of the arts, one with 
the other, exerted its influence on archite&ure. Eloquence ‘ 
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afliuM dignity aud vigour, while was difeuflfog the 
pqbhc jntereft?. 

The Romans, who, copied the Owfc* ip every thing, 
were inferior tp their models, haying neither* the fapas 
graceful nefs nor the fame originality/ In fitch, of their 
works as were reaj% b^s^vitiful^ the enprts of an able co¬ 
py# were frequently obferyed, a circujnfiance which was 
^moft unavoidable, If the ip^fierpieces which they had 
'perpetually before them had been fcilroyed, their genius, 
left to it? °wn powers and its natural energy, after fome 
trials, and after fome deviations, would have fo^red tp a very 
high degree of perfe&iopj and tbeir worjes would have h^d 
that qhsra£ler of truth which they could not po/fofs, when 
executed partly from nature apd partly from the produc¬ 
tion* of a frhool, the fpirit of which was unknown, to them* 
Theft? originals were to them as were the works of the 
Creator 5 they were ignprapt of the manner in which they 
were produced, 

A rigid tailed however, prefidcdt over all the perform¬ 
ances of the Romans, It guided equally their artjfts, and 
their writers. Their vyoris were either the image or the 
copy of truth. The genius, of invention, anjd that of ex¬ 
ecution, never infringed the proper limits. In thp midft 
of profufion apd magnificence the graces were diftributed 
with a prudent hand. Every thing that went beyond the 
beautiful was ikilfully retrenched, 

The experience of all nations and of ajl ages demon- 
Urates, that whatever hath attained to perfeafop is not 
long before it degenerates, The revofoupn, is more oj* frfs 
rapid, but always‘infallible. Among the Romapa ^ was 
the work of a few ambitious writers, who, defying to 
excel, or even equal their predeceflpta* cantny^d tq Open 
to thymfelves a n<w career. To plaps clofoly arranged, to 
ideas luminous, and profound, to images full of dignity, to 
phrafes of great energy, apd to exprdfiona. foit^d t0 cvety 
fobje6t, were fubftituted the fpirit of vyh, analogies rpQ#t 
lingular thap precite, a continual t control of wor^ or 
ideas, a broken and lppfe ftyle, mqtp fitting than na¬ 
tural } in a wqrd, afl the, faults that ace prodppqd from an 
habitual define of being brilli^t and qf pl^ng, The arts 
\yere drawn into the fame vortex ; they were carried tp ex¬ 
cel^ too much refined and.afie^fod^ as eloquence apd ppet- 
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ry were. All the production® of genius bore the fame 
mark of degradation. 

They emerged from this, but only to fall into one ftiH 
more fau\J. The firft met* to whom rt was given to colti* 
vatc the aits* intended to make impreflion® that ftwuld be 
lively and durabk. In order to attain their end with 
greater certainty, they thought it neceffary to enlarge every 
objedti This miftake, which was a neceffary coniequenefc - 
ot their want of experience, led them to exaggeration* What 
had been done in the firft inftance from ignoraubey was af¬ 
terwards revived from flattery* The emperor®, \vhd 5 had 
raifed an unlimited power upon the ruins of Roman liberty, 
Would no longer be mere mortals* To gratify tills'extra- 
vagant pride, it was neceffary to beffow upon them the at¬ 
tribute® of the divinity. Their image®, their ftatues,, and 
their palaces, no longer appeared in their true proportion®, 
but all of them affumed a coloffal magnitude. The nations 
proftrated themfelves before thefe idols, and iticenfe wa® 
burnt upon their altar®. The people and the artifts reduc¬ 
ed the poets* the orators, and the hiftoriane, whofe per- 
fons would have been expofed to infuk, and whofe writ¬ 
ing® would have appeared fatirical, had they confined them¬ 
felves within the boundaries of truth, ttffte, and decency. 

Such was the deplorable (late of the arts and of letter 
in the fouth of Europe, when fome barbarous hordes, 
pouring from the northern regions, annihilated what had 
been only corrupted. Thefe people, after having coveted 
the country places with hrtman bones, and after having 
ftrewed the provinces with dead bodies, attacked the towps 
with that fury which Was natural to them. They totally 
demolished feveral of thofe fuperb cities, in which werljjC^. 
le&ed all the molt perfect produ&ion® of the induftry and 
genius of man in book®, piftores, and ftatues. *Such of 
thofe precious monuments as had neither been deftroyed 
nor burnt, were either mutilated or devoted to the raeaneft 
ufes. The little that had efcaped the dcvacation was ob- 
feurely buried under heaps of ruins and afhes. Even Rome 
herfeif, fo often pillaged by ferocious robber®, was at 
length become their refidence. Thtamiftrefo of nation®, fo 
long the terror and the admiration of the tmiverfe, wtw no 
more than an object of contempt and pity* In the tnidft 
of the ruins of the empire, a few unfortunate perfeliSy who 
Vol VL. P 
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had efcaped the ravages of the fword or of famjne, dragged 
on a disgraceful exigence, the flaves of thofe favages, to 
whofe name even they were ftrangera, -or whom.they had 
enflaved or trampled underfoot. * 

Hiftory hath preferred the memory of feyejal warlike 
people, who, after having iubdued enlightened natrons, 
had adopted their cultoms, their laws, and, their know¬ 
ledge. At the too fatal period which we are now defcrih- 
ing, they were the vanquifhed who bafely affimjlated them* 
felves to their barbarous conquerors. The reafon of this 
is, that thofc mean peribnswno fubmitted to the foreign 
yoke, had lofi; a great -deal of the knowledge and of tfi« 
taftc of their ancestors; and that the fmall remains of 
them they had preferved were not fufficient to enlighten a 
conqueror plunged in the grofleft ignorance, and who, 
from the facility of their conquefts, had accuftomed them- 
felves to confider the arts as a frivolous occupation, and as 
the infhumebt of fervitude. 

Before this age of darknefs, chriflianity had, deftroycd 
jn Europe the idols of pagan antiquity, and had only pre- 
jferved fome of the arts to aflift the power of perfuafion, and 
to favour the preaching of the gofpel. Inftead of a reli- 

f ion embellifhed with the gay divinities of Greece and 
Lome, it had fubftttuted monuments of terror and gloomi- 
nefs, fuited to the tragic events which fignalizcd its birth 
and its progrefs. The Gothic ages have left us fome mo¬ 
numents, the boldnefs andmajefty of which dill ftrike the eye 
.amidd tlic ruins of tafte and elegance. All their temples 
were;built in the ihape of the crofs, which was alfo placed 
on the top of them ; and they were filled with crucifixes, 
and decorated with horrid and gloomy images, with fcaf- 
folds, tortures, martyrs, and executioners. 

What then became of the arts, condemned a« they were 
to terrify the imagination by continual fpc&acles of blood, 
death, and future punifhments l They became as hideous 
as the models they were formed upon 5 ferocious as the 
princes and pontiffs that made ufe of them ; mean and bafe 
as thofe who worfhipped the produ&ions of them > they 
frightened children from their very cradles; they aggra. 
vated the horrors of the grave by an eternal pCrfpedive of 
terrible (hades ; they fpread melancholy over the whole face 
<pf theearth, ■ r 
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At length the period arrived for leffening thofefcaffold- 
itigs of religion and focial policy; and this was accom- 
phftied by the inhabitants of Greece. 

This country is at prefent barbarous to a great degree. 
It groans under the yoke of flavery and ignorance* Ita 
climate and fome ruins are all it preferves. There is no 
veftige left of urbanity, emulation, or induftry. There are 
no more enterprises for the public good» no more obje&s 
for the produ&ions of genius, no more enthuiiafm for the 
reftoration of arts, no more zeal for the recovery of liberty. 
The glory of Themiftocles and of Alcibiades, the talents 
of Sophocles and Demofthenes, the learning of Lycurgus 
and of Plato, the policy of Piiiftratus and of Pericles, and 
the labours of Phidias and of Apelles, are all forgotten ; 
every thing hath been deftroyed ; and a profound darknefs 
covers the region, formerly fo produ&ive of miraculous 
events. 

The Haves who walk over the ruins of ftatues, columns, 
palaces, temples, and amphitheatres, and who blindly 
trample fo many riches under foot, have loft even the re¬ 
membrance of the great exploits of which their country 
was the feene. They have even disfigured the names of 
the towns and the provinces. They are aftonilhed that the 
defire of acquiring knowledge ihould attrad into .their 
country learned men and artitts. Become iufenfible to the 
invaluable remains of their annihilated fplendour, they would 
wifh that the fame fpirit of indifference fhould be diffufed 
over the whole world. To be allowed to vifit this intereft- 
ing fpot, it is neceffary to be at great expences, to run 
great rifks, and, befide this, to obtain the protection of 
government. 

Thefe people, though during ten or twelve centuries the 
interior part of their empire was the prey of civil, religious, 
and fcholaftic wars, and though expofed from without to 
bloody combats, deftrudive invafions, and continual Ioffes, 
{till preserved fume tafte and fome knowledge* when the 
difciples of Mahommed, who, armed with the fword and 
the coran, had fubdued with rapidity all the parts of fo 
vaft a dominion, fetzed upon the capital itfdf. 

At this period the fine arts returned with literature from 
Greece into Italy by the Mediterranean, which maintained 
the commerce between Afift and Europe. The Hunnf, 
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iffider the name of Goths, had driven them from Rome to 
ConlUntinopte ) and the very fame people, under the name 
of Turks, expelled them again from Conftantinopte to 
Rome. That city, deftitted as it was to rule by force or 
fey ftratagcm, cultivated and revived the arty which had 
been a long time buried iti oblivion. 

Walls, columns, flatties, and vales, were drawn forth from 
tfee dud of ages, and from the ruins of Italy, to ferve as 
models of the line arts at their revival. The gcnitrs which 
prefides over defign railed three of the arte at once ; I mean 
architecture, feulpture, and painting. Architecture, in 
which convenience itfelf regulated thofe proportions of 
Symmetry that contribute to give pleafure to the eye; 
fculpture, which flatters princes, and is the reward of great 
men ; and painting, which perpetuates the remembrance of 
noble actions, and the . examples of mutual tendemefei 
Italy alone had more fuperb cities, mbre magnificent edi¬ 
fices, than all the reft of Europe* Rome, Florence, and 
Venice, gave rife to three fchoola of original painters :#fh 
much does genius depend upon the imagination, and ima¬ 
gination upon the climate. Had Italy poffeffitd the trea* 
lures of Mexico and the pfodiVCHons of Afta, how much 
more would the arts have been enriched by the difbovery 
of the Eaft and Weft Indies? 

That country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, and fince ht 
attifts, beheld literature, which is the ihfepatable cotttpa* 
nion of the arts, flmmlh a fecond time. It had been oven- 
whekhed by the barbariftfl of a Infinity corrupted and di$* 
figured by religious enthufiafm. A mixture of Egyptian 
theology, - Grecian phtlofopHy, and Hebrew poetry » fuch 
was the Latin language in the mouths of monks-, who 
chanted all night, and taught by day things and words 
they did not underftand. 

The mythology of the Romans revived in literature the 
graces of antiquity. The fpirit of imitation borrowed 
them at fufl indiferiminately. Cuftotn introduced tafte iti 
the dhbiee of thofe rich treafutes. The Italian genius, tOo 
fertile not to invent, blended its errthufiafm and caprice With 
the rules and examples of its old mnfteTs, Joined even 
t ht fictions of fairy land with thofe of fable. The 1 works 
of ifnitafion partook of the manners of the age and of the 
national oharaCter; Petrarch had drawn that eekfthd vir- 
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gin beauty, which fervcd as a model for the heroines of 
chivalry* Armida was the emblem of the coquetry which 
reigned jn her time ia Italy. Ariofto confounded every 
fpecies of# poetry, in a work, which may rather be called 
the labyrinth of poetry, than a regular poem. That 
author will (land alotje in the hiftory of literature, like the 
enchanted palaces of his own conftru<£Uon in the defcris* 

Letters and arts, 1 after crofting the foa, pafled the Alps* 
In the fame manner as the crufades had brought the orien- 
tal romances into Italy, the wars of Charles VIII and 
Lewis XII introduced into France fome principles of good 
literature. Francis I; if he had not been info Italy in order 
to contend fof the Milanefe with Charles V, would never, 
perhaps,^ have been ambitious of the title of the fa'her &f 
IttUw : but thefo feeds of knowledge and improvemewt in 
the art6 weite loft in the religious wars. They were reco¬ 
vered again, if I may be allowed the expretfton, in fccnes 
of war and deftw&ion; and the time came when they 
wme again to revive and flouriib. Italy was as much dif- 
tmgukhed in the l6th century, as France was in the fuc- 
cceding pney which, by the vi&orieeof Lewie XIV, or fa>- 
ther by the genius of the great men that flourished toge¬ 
ther under hie reign, deferves to make an epoch* & the 
hiftory of the fine Arts. 

In France aU the efforts of the human mind were at oncc v 
ejcert^d i« producing works of genius, as they had before 
been m Italy. Its powers were difpkyed in the marble 
arid'on the canvas, in public edifices and gardens, as weH 
as in eloquence and poetry. Every thing Was fubtpkted 
to its influence, not only the arts 01 ingenuity, which are 
mechanical, and require manual labour, bat thofe alfo 
which depend folely on the mind. Every thing hore the 
fternp of genius. The colours difpJayed in Natural objedta 
enlivened the works of imagination ; and the human paf- 
Tions animated the defigns of the pencil. Man gave fpirit 
to m&tter, and body to fpirit. But k deferves to be parti¬ 
cularly obferved that this happened at a time when a paf- 
fioii for glory animated * nation, great and powerful by its 
fituatkm, and the extent of its empire, The feofe of hon¬ 
our which railed it in its own eftimation, and which then 
diftirtguifhed it in the eyes of all Europe, was its foul, ks 
inftin&, and fuppkedthe place of that liberty which had; 
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formerly given rife to the arts of genius in the republics of 
Athens and of Rome, which had revived thed* in that of 
Florence, and compelled them to flourilh on the Weak and 
cloudy borders of the Thames. . 

What would not genius have eifc&ed in France, had it 
been under the influence of laws only, when its exertions 
were fo great under the dominion of the moil abfolute of 
kings ? When we fee what energy patriotifm has given to 
the Eoglifh, in fpite of the inactivity of their climate, 
we may judge what it might have produced among the 
French, where a moft mild temperature of feafons leads a 
people, naturally fenfible and lively, to invention and en¬ 
joyment. We may conceive what its effeCh would have 
been in a country, where, as in ancient Greece, are to be 
found men of a&ive and lively genius, fitted for invention, 
from being warmed by the molt powerful and enlivening 
rays of the fun ; where there are men flrong and robuft in 
a climate, in which even the cold excites to labour ; m 
which we meet with temperate provinces between north 
and fouth ; fea-ports, together with navigable rivers ; vaft 
plains abounding in corn ; hills loaded with vineyards and 
fruits of all forts j fait pits which may be increafed atplea- 
fure ; paftures covered with horfes; mountains clothed 
with the finefl: woods ; a country everywhere peopled with 
laborious hands, which are the firft rcfources for fubtili¬ 
enee; the common materials for the arts, and the fuper- 
fluities of luxury ; in a word, where we meet with the 
commerce of Athens, the induflry of Corinth, the foldiery 
of Sparta, and the flocks of Arcadia. With all thefe ad¬ 
vantages, which Greece once poffefled, France might have 
carried the fine arts to as great a height as that parent of 
genius, had {he been fubje& to Hie fame laws* and given a 
icope to the fame exercife of reafon and liberty, by which 

f reat men, and the rulers of powerful nations, are pro- 
uced. ■ - 

Next to the fuperiority of, legiflation among modevn na¬ 
tions, to raife them to an equality with the aftcients in 
works of genius, there has, perhaps, been wanting only an 
improvement ip language. The Romans, who, like the 
Greeks, knew the influence of dialed over the manners, 
had endeavoured to extend their language with their arms : 
and they had fucceedcd in canting it to be adopted in all 
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places where they had eftabtiftied tlteir dominion. Almoil 
all Europe fpoke Latin, except only a few obfeure men, 
who had taken refuge among macceflible mountains: but 
the invafipii of the barbarians foon changed the nature of 
this language, < With the harmonious founds of an idiom 
polifhed by genius and by delicate organs, thefe people, 
who were warriors and hunters, Wended the rude accents 
and the coarfe expreffions they brought along with them 
from their gloomy forefts and fevefe climate. There 
were foon as many different languages as forms of govern¬ 
ments* At the revival of letters, thefe languages muft na¬ 
turally have acquired a more fublime and a more agreeable 
pronunciation, This improvement took place but *t r y 
flowly, becaufe all thofe who bad any talents for writing, 
difdaining a language de&itute of graces, ftrength ? * and 
amenity, employed ui their performances, with greater or 
lefs propriety, the language of the ancient Romans. 

The Italians were the urft who fhook off this humiliat¬ 
ing yoke. Their language, with harmony, ’ accent, and 
quantity, is peculiarly adapted to exprefs all the images of 
poetry, and convey all the delightful impreffions of rtruftc- 
Thefe two arta have confecrated this language to the har¬ 
mony of found, it being the, moft proper to exprefs if. 

The French language holds the fuperiority m profe 'if 
it be not the language of the gods, it is, at leaft, that of 
reafon and of truth. Profo is peculiarly adapted to con¬ 
vince the underftanding in philofophical refearches. It "en¬ 
lightens the minds of thofe whom nature has bleffed with 
fuperior talents, who feem placed between princes and their 
fubjeds to inftrud and dired mankind. At a period when 
liberty has mo longer her tribunes nor amphitheatres to ex¬ 
cite commotions in vaft aflemblies of the people, a language 
which fpreads itfelf in books, which is read in all countries, 
which ferves as the common interpreter of all other lan¬ 
guages, and as the vehicle of all forts of ideas,; a language 
ennobled, refined, foftened, and above all, fettled by the 
genius of writers and the poliih of courts, becomes at length 
universally prevailing. 

The Englifh language has likewife had its poets and its 
profe-writers, who have gained it the charader of energy 
and boldnefs, fufficient to render it immortal. May it be 
learned among all nations who afpire not to be flavea 1 
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They will dare to thiak; aft; and govern thcmfeltes. It 
knot the language of words, bet of ideas i and the Eng* 
life have seme hut fuch as are ftrosg and forcible; they are 
the firflt who ever made ufe of the expreffioa, the hajejly rf 
the people, and that alone * fuffieient to confecrate a lan- 

The Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither profe 
nor verfo, though they hate a language formed to excel in 
both. Brilbimt and Amorous as pure gold* its pronun¬ 
ciation is grate and regular, hie the dances of that nation; 
is grand and decent, like the manners of ancient chivalry. 
Thi* language may chum fome diftin&ton, and even ac- 

n * e a fuperior degree of perfeftioo, whenever there 
be found in it many fuch writers as Cervantes aad 
Mariana, When its academy Audi have put to filcwce the 
inquifitioii and its univerfitiea, that language will raife kfelf 
to great ideas* and to CabKune truths, to which k is invitetf 
by the natural pride of the people who fpeak it. 

Prior to all other living languages is the German, that 
mother tongue, that original native language of Europe* 
From thence the Englilh and French too have beta formed, 
by the mixture of the German with the Latin. However, 
as it feeme little calculated to pleafc the eye, or to be pro. 
Bounced by delicate organs, it has been fpoken only by the 
people, and has bteo Introduced but of late into books* 
The few writers that have appeared in it, faemed to fhew 
that it belonged to a country where the fine arts, poetry, 
and eloquence, were not defined to fiotirkh. But on a 
hidden, genius has exerted her powers ; and originals, in 
more than one fpecie* of poetry, have appeared rather in 
coofiderahlc numbers MScicnt to enter into competition 
with other nations* 

Languages could not be cultivated and refined to a ccre¬ 
tain degree, but the arts of every kind muft at the fame 
time acquire^m equal degree of perfe£Ho* ; and indeed the 
monuments of thtfe arts have fo much increased through* 
out Europe, that the barbark® of fucceeding people and 
of future ages will find it difficult entirely to deftroy 
them. 

But as commotions aad revolutions are fo natural to 
mankind, there is only wanting fome glowing genius, fome 
cuthufiaft, to fet the world again in flames, The people 
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of the caft, or af the north, are M\\ ready to enflave and 
plnnge all EmoOe mto its former darkriefiu Woqld Jiai 
an irruption of Tartars or ^African* into Italy, be fhfficient 
to overturn churehes and palaces, to confound in one gen* 
oral ruin the idols of religion and the maderpieces of art ? 
And &a we are fo much attached to thefe works of luxury* 
we fhould hate the lefs fpirit to defend them. A city, 

' which it has eoft two centuries to decorate, ts burnt and 
ravaged in a fiogle day. Perhaps, with one ftroke ofhifc 
axe, a Tartar may dafh in pieces the ftatue, of Voltaire, 
that Pigalle could not finifh within the compafa of ten 
years ; and we ftill labour for immortality ; vain atoms as 
we are, impelled, the one by the other, into that obfeu- 
rity from whence we came. Ye nations, whether art&rns 
or fokliers, what are ye in the hands of Nature,.but the 
fport of her laws, defined by turns to fet duft. in motion,, 
aad to reduce the work again to duft ? 

But it is by means of the arts that man enjoy 9 his ex- 
illence, and furvives himfelf. Ages of ignorance never 
emerge from their oblivion. There remains no more trace 
of them after their exiftence, than before they began to* 
cxift.. There is no poffibility of indicating the place or 
time of therr pafFage, nor can we mark on the ground be¬ 
longing to a barbarous people, it is here they lived; for 
they leave not even ruins to lead us to colled that they 
have ever exifled. It is invention alone that gives man 
power over matter and time. The genius of Homer has 
rendered the Greek language indelible. Harmony and 
reaion have placed the eloquence of Cicero above all the 
facred orators* The pontiffs themfelves, poliihedanden-- 
lightened by the information and attradlive influence of the 
arts, by being admirers and prote&ors of them, have af- 
fifted the human mind to break the chains of fuperftition* 
Commerce has haftened the progrefs of art by means of the 
luxury which wealth has dittufed. All the efforts of the 
mind, and the exertions of manual labour, have been united 
to emhellifh and to improve the condition of the human 
fpecies. Induftry and invention, together with the en¬ 
joyments procured by the New World, have penetrated as 
far as the polar circle, and the fine arts are attempting to > 
rife fuperior to the obflacles of nature even at Peterfburg. 

Orators, poets, hift.orians, painters, and ftatuaries, are- 
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made to be the friends of great men* Heralds of their 
fame during their lift* they ate the eternal preferyers of it 
when the? no longer exift. In tendering their names im¬ 
mortal, they immortalife themfelves* It is by jhefe feve- 
ral orders of men, that the .nations diftinguilh themfelves 
among contemporary nations. The arts, after having ren¬ 
dered them illuftrious, alfo reftore wealth to them, when 
they are become indigent. It is ancient Rome which at 
prefent fubMs. modern Rome. Let the people whom they 
honour, both at the prefent and at future times, if they be 
not ungrateful, honour them in their turp* Ye nations, 
you will pafs away, hut their produXions will remain. 
The torch pf genius, which enlightens you, will be ex- 
tioguilhed' if you negleX it; and after having walked in 
darknefs for fome ages, you will fall in the abyfs of obli¬ 
vion, which hath fwaljpwed up fo mauy nations that have 
preceded you, not becaufe they have been deftitute of vir¬ 
tues, but of a facred voice to celebrate them. 

Beware efpecially of adding perfection to indifference. 
It is certainly enough for a writer to brave, the.refentment 
of the intolerant magiflrate, of the fanatic fpirit, of the 
fufpicious nobleman, and of all ranks of men proud of their 
.prerogatives, without being alfo expofed to the fe verities 
of government. To infHX upon a philofopher an infamous 
.or capital punifhment, is to condemn him to pufillanimity 
or to filence : it is to ftifle or to banifh genius ; it is to put 
a flop to national information, and to the progrefs of 
knowledge. t . 

It will be laid, that thefe reflexions are thofe of a man 
who is thoroughly determined to fpeak without circum- 
fpeXion of perlons ,,aud things : of perfons, whom one 
fcarce dares to addrefs with-franknefs j of things, concern¬ 
ing which a writer endowed with a little /hare of fenfe 
. neither thinks nor exprefles himfelf as the vulgar, and who 
yet would wi/h to efcape profeription. This may poffibly 
be the cafe, and wherefore (hould it not be ? Neverthe- 
lefs, whatever may happen, I will never betray the hon¬ 
ourable caufe of liberty. If I experience nothing but 
misfortunes from it, which I neither expeX nor dread, fo 
much the wprfe for the author of thofe misfortunes. He 
will be detefted during, life, for one inftant of n\y exiftence 
which he Stall have difpofed of with injuftice and violence. 
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His %smt will be banded down to future ages branded with 
ignominy.) afhd this cruel fentence<would* be independent 
of tbe fmall value* or of the httle merit of my writings* 

■ ; . ■ .f x ;. t -v \ ■' • t • • 

To the train of letters and fine arts phi- PhUofophy^ 
lofophy is annexed, which one would ima¬ 
gine ought rather to direct them y but appearing later 
than they did, can only be considered as their attendant* 
Arts ariie from the very neckties of mankind in the ear- 
lie ft ftate of the human mind* Letters are the dowersof 
its youth; children of the imagination,* being thcmfelves 
fond of ornament, they decorate every thing they ap¬ 
proach } and this turn for embellilhment produces what are 
properly called the fine arts, or the arts of luxury and ele¬ 
gance, which give the polilhto the primary arts of *wscef- . 
Sty* It is then we fee the winged genii of fculpture flut¬ 
tering over the porticos of archite&ure ) and the genii of 
painting entering palaces, representing the heavens upon a 
ceiling, fketching out upon wool and filk all the animated 
feenea of rural life, and tracing to the mind upon canvas 
the ufeful truths of hiftory, as well as the agreeable chi¬ 
meras of fable. 

When the mind has been employed on the pleafures of 
imagination.and of the fenfes, when governments hive ar¬ 
rived to a degree of maturity, reafon arifes and beftdws Qrr 
the nations a certain turn for reflexion j this is the age of 
philofophy. She advances with gradual fteps, and proceed* 
filently along, announcing the decline of empires which 
{he attempts in vain to fupport. She clofed the latter ages 
of the celebrated republics of Greece and Rome. Athens 
had no philofophers till the eve of her ruin, which they 
feemed to foretel; Cicero Sind Lucretius did not compole 
their writings on the nature of the gods, and the fyftem of 
the world, till the confufion of the civil wars arofe, and 
haftened the detlru£tion of liberty. 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras) bad 
however laid the foundations of natural philofophy iVthc 
theories of the elements of matter ; but the ragp of farm* 
ing fyftcms fucceffiyely fubverted tbete feverat principles. 
Socrates then appeared, who brought back philofophy to 
the principles of true wifdom and virtue ; it was that alone 
he loved, pra&ifed, and taught, perfuaded that morality* 
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aifd not fcknce, was conducive to the bappinefs of man. 
Plato, his difciple, though a natural phtlofopbev, and in* 
ftru&ed in the roy-flcries of nature by bk travels into 
Egypt, afcribed every thing to the foul, and fcarce any 
thing to nature ; he confounded philofophy with°theologi- 
cal ipeculatkms, and the knowledge of the univeirfe with 
the ideas of the divinity. Arilkrtle, the difciple of Plaw r 
turned his inquiries lefs on the nature of the Deity, than 
pn that of man and of animals. His natural hiftwry "feta 
been transmitted to pofterity, though it was Holden only 
m moderate eftimation by his contemporaries. JS^sewirua* 
who lived nearly about the fame period, revived the atoms 
of Democritus ; a fyftem, which doubtlefs balanced that 
of the four elements of Ariilotle : and as tbefe were the two 
prevailing fyftems at that time, no improvements were 
made in natural philofophy, The moral philosophers en* 
gaged the attention of the people, who underftood their 
fy/tem better than that of the natural pbilofopher. They 
eftablkhed fchooh ; for as foon as opinions gain a degree 
of reputation, parties are immediately formed to fupport*. 
them. 


In tbefe circumftancea, Greece, agitated by interior 
commotions, after having been torn with an inteftine war, 
was fubdued by Macedonia, and its government diffolved 
hy the Romans. Then public calamities turned the hearts 
and underftandings of men to morality. Zeno and Demo¬ 
critus, who had been only natural philosophers, became* a 
cenfiderable time after their death, the headrof 
ef moral philofophers, more aidi&ed to theology than 
phyfics, rather cafukls than philofophers j or it might ra¬ 
ther be affirmed, that philofophy was given up and con¬ 
fined entirely to the fophkts. xhe Romans, Who had bor¬ 
rowed every thing from the Greeks, made no difeoveries in 
the true fyftem of philofophy. Among the ancients it 
made little progrefs i becaufe it was entirely confined to 
morality i among the moderns, its firft fteps have been 
more fortunate, becaufe they have been guided by the light 
#f natural knowledge. 

We mtift not reckon the interval of near a thotifand 
years, during which period philofophy, fcience, arts, and 
letters, we re buried in the ruins of the Roman empire* 
among the a&es of ancient Italy, and the duft of the. 
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doidersu In A£a, their moswioiehts were ftitt pnefitmcd* 
though not attended to ; and in Europe, tome fragments 
of them remained which die did not know. -The world 
was divided into chriftian and mohammedan, and every* 
where cozened wkh the blood ©f pations : ignorance alone 
triumphed Under the tiandard of the ends or the crefccnt* 
Before theie dreaded figns, every knee was bent, cvcrjr 
fpirit trembkd. 

Pbilofopfey continued in arftate of infancy, pronouncing 
only the name* of God and of the foul; her attention war 
folely engaged on matters of which (he (houW for ever have 
remained ignorant* Time, argument, and aB her appH* 
cation, were wafted on qaeftions that were, at lead, 
idle ; que&ioas, for the mod part, void .of fenfe, not to ho 
deficed, and not to be determined from the nature of their 
objeft; and which, therefore, proved an eternal fourcc of 
disputes, fchifras, feds, hatred, persecution, and national 
as well as religious wars* 

In the meantime, the Arabs, after their conqocfts, car* 
ned away, ad it were m triumph, the ip oils of geoiusaud 
pbijofophy, Ariftotle fell into their hands, pneferved front 
the ruins of ancient Greece. Thefe deftroyers of empire* 
had fome fciences of which they had been the inventors ; 
among which arithmetic is to be numbered. By the 
knowledge of aftrouomy andgeometry, they difoovered the 
coalts of Africa, which they laid wade, and peopled again $ 
and they were always great proficients in medicine. That 
feience, which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation if* 
its favour, than its affinity with chemittry and natural 
knowledge, rendered them as celebrated as aftrology, which 
is another fupport of empirical impofitioa. Avicenna zn4 
Averro^s, who were equally fkollca in phyfic, mathematics, 
and phdofophy, preferved the tradition of true fcience by 
tranllations and commentaries* But let us imagine what 
muft become of Ariftotle, tranflated from Gfcck into 
Arabic, and after that, from Arabic into Latin, under the 
hands of monks, who wanted to adapt the philosophy of 
paganifm to the fyiUms of Mofee and Chrift. This confu* 
{ton of opinions, ideas, and language, Bopped for a consider¬ 
able time the progrefs of fcience, and the reducing of it in* 
to a regular fyftem. The divine overturned the materials 
brought by the phiofophet, who fegped the very foo&d*- 
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ations laid by his rival.-" However, with a few ftones from 
one,' andmuch fand from the other, foroe wretched archi- 
te&s raifed a ftrange Gothic monument, called'the philofo- 
phy of the fchobW Continually amended* renewed, and 
tupportedi iroyn age to age, by Irifli or Spartifli toctaphy- 
ficians, it maintained it felt till about the time of the difco- 
very of the "New World, which was defined to change the 
face of the Old one. ■ - 

* Light fjarang from the mtdft of darkhefs; An Englifh 
monk ipjuied himfelf to the practice of chemiftry, and 
paving the way for the invention of gunpowder, which was 
to bnng America into fubje&ion to Europe, opened the 
avenues of true fcicnce by experimental philofophy. Thus 
philofbphy iffued out of the cloiftcr, where ignorance re¬ 
mained. When Boccacio had expofed the debauched lives 
of the regular and fecular clergy, Galileo ventured to form 
conje&ares upon the figure of the earth. Superftition was 
alarmed at it; and its clamours, as well as its menaces, 
were heard; but philofophy tore off the mafic from the 
monfter, and rent the veil under which truth had been 
hidden. The weaknef* and falfehood of popular opinions 
was perceived, on which fociety was then founded ; but m 
order to put an effe&ual flop to error, it was neceffary to 
be acquainted with the laws of nature* and the caufcs of her 
various phenomena ; and that was the objed philofophy had 
in view. * 

As foon as Copernicus was dead, after he had, by the 
power of reafon, conjcdured that the fun was in the centre 
of our world, Galileo arofe, andconfirmed, by the invention 
of the telefcopc, the true fyftem of agronomy, which either 
had been unknown, or lay in oblivion ever fince Pythagoras 
had conceived it. While GafTendi was reviving the ele¬ 
ments of ancient philofophy, or the atoms of Epicurus, 
6efcartes imagined and combined the elements of a new 
philofophy, or his ingenious and fubtle vortexes. Almolt 
about the fame time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the 
barometer* to determine the weight of the air} Pafcal 
meafured the height of the mountains of Auvergne; and 
Boyle, iu England, verified and confirmed the various ex¬ 
periments of both. ^ ' 

Defcartes had taught the art of doubting, in order to 
undeceive the mind previous to kfirudioa. The method 
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jf doubting propofed by. him was the grand inftrument of 
ciencc, and the n^ft Jignal fervtce that could be rendered 
to the human mind under the daiknefs which furrounded, 
and th^ chains, which,fettered it. Bayle, by appplying that 
method* to opinions the bed authorised by thejariCtion of 
time and power, has made us fcnfibte of its importance# 

Chancellor Bacon, a philosopher, but unfuccefsful at 
court, as friar Bacon had been in the cloifter, like him the 
harbingenrathcr than the eftablifherof the new philofophy, had 
protefted equally agairtll the prejudice of the fenfea aod J the 
fchools, as againft thofe phantoms he ftyled the idols of the 
undemanding. He had foretold truths he could , not dif- 
cover. In conformity to the refult qf his reafoning, which 
might be difeovered as oracular, while experimental philo. 
fophy was difeovering fa&8, rational philofophy was in 
fearch of caufcs. Both contributed to the Itudy of mathe¬ 
matics, which were to guide the efforts of the mind, and in- 
fure their fuccess. . It was, in fad, the feience of algebra 
applied to geometry, mid the application of geometry to 
natural^philofophy,. which made Newton conjecture the 
true fyftcm of the world. Upon taking a view of the 
heavens, he perceived in the fall of bodies to the ear^h, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain ahalogy 
which implied an univerfal principle, differing from impulse, 
the only vifible caufe of all their movements. Frdm the 
fludy of aftronomy he next applied himfelf to that of Op¬ 
tics, and this led him to conjecture the origin of light; and 
the experiments which he made in cenfequence of this in¬ 
quiry reduced it into a fyflem. 

At the time when Defcartes died, Newton and Leibnitz 
t were but juft born, who were to finifh, corrcCl, and bring 
to perfection, what he had begun ; that is to fay, the e^ab- 
lifhing of found philofophy. Thefe two men alone, greatly 
contributed to its quick and rapid progrefs. One carried 
the knowledge of God and the fold fo far as reafon could 
lead it$ and the unfuccefsfulnefs of his attempts undeceiv¬ 
ed the human mind for ever with refpeCt to fuch falfe fyf- 
tems of metaphyfres. The other extended the principles 
of natural philofophy .and the mathematics much further 
than the genius of many ages had been able to carry them, 
and pointed put the road to truth. At the fame time, 
, Lopjke, preceded by Hobbes,, ,a man on whom nature h^d 
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be (lowed an uncommon utideHlatiding, a nd who had rev 
maiiwd obfcuire from the very bokhiefsof hie principles, 
which ought to hav£ had a contrary effeft 5 Locke, 1 fay, 
attacked feientide prejudices, even into the inttenehmem* 
of the fchooie: he diffipated all thofe phantoms 0 of the 
imagination, which Malebranche (offered to fpring up 
again, after he had pointed out their absurdity, bccaufe 
he did not attack the foundation, on which they \tfere 
fupported. 

But we are not to fuopofe that philofophers alone have 
difeovered and imagined every thing. It is the ooorfe of 
events Which has given a certain tendency to the aftions 
and thoughts of mankind. A complication of natural or 
moral eaufes, a gradual improvement in politics, joined to 
the progrefs of ftudy and of the fciences, a combination of 
circumftances which k was as impoffiWe to haften as to 
forefee, muft have contributed to the revolution that has 
prevailed in the underftandings of men. Among nations,. 
a 3 among individuals, the body and fadl aft and reaft al¬ 
ternately upon each other. Popular opinions infeft even 
philofophers, and philosophers are guides to the people. 
Galileo had afferted, that, as the earth turned round the 
fun, there muft be antipodes ; and Drake proved the faft, 
by a voyage round the world. The church ftyled itfelf 
univerfal, and the pope called hhnfeif mafter of the earth 
and yet, more than two thirds of its inhabitants did not fo 
much as know there was any catholic religion, and parti¬ 
cularly that there was a pope. Europeans, who have 
travelled and trafficked everywhere, taught Europe that one 
portion of the globe adopted the viiiouary Opinions of Mo¬ 
hammed, and a ftill larger one lived in the darknefs of idol¬ 
atry, or in the total ignorance and unenlightened ftate of 
atheifm. This philosophy extended the empire of human 
knowledge, by the discovery of the errors of fuperftition, 
and of the truths of nature. 

Italy, whole impatient genius penetrated through the 
obftaclerthat (Wrowwded it, was the fi'rft that founded an\ 
academy of natural phUo fop by, France and England, who 
were to aggrandise themtelves even by their competition, 
railed at one time two cverfefting monuments to the im¬ 
provement of philofophy: two aeademies, from whence aft. 
the learned men of Europe derive their information, and ia. 
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which they depofit all their Sores of knowledge. From 
hence have been brought to light a great number of tine 
mysterious points in nature ; experiments, phenomena, dif- 
coveries in the arts and fciences, the fieertt* of eledbricky, 
and the cautes of the aurora borealis. Hence have pro¬ 
ceeded the inftruments and means of purifying air on-board 
of fhips, for making fea-water fit to be drunk, for determin¬ 
ing the figure of the earth, and ascertaining the longitudes; 
for improving agriculture, and for prodigyng more gram, 
with lefe feed and lefs labour. 

Ariftotle had reigned ten centuries in all the fchools of 
Europe; and the ebrifiians, -after fofingthe guidance of 
reafon, were able to recover it again only by following h» 
footfteps. Their implicit attachment to that pbiloJophcr 
had, for a oonfiderablv time, caufed them to err, in blindly 
following him through the darknefe of theological doc* 
trines. But at length Defbartca pointed out the way, and 
Newton (applied the power of extricating them out of that 
labyrinth. Doubthad dilfipated prejudices* and the me- 
thod of ajudyfis had found out the truth. After the two 
Bacons, Oahlco* Defeartcs, Hobbes, Locke, and Bftylo, 
Leibnitz and Newton* after the memoirs of the adade* 
mies of Florence and Leipfic, of Paris and London, there 
ftill remained a great work to be competed, in order to 
perpetuate the feiences and- philosophy. Thii work hath 
now appeared. ^ 

This book, which contains aH the errors and all the 
truths that have ifTued from the human ;mind, from tha 
dodrineB of theology to the fpeculations on infefts; 
which contains an account of every work of the hands of 
men from a (hip to a pin ; this repertory of the intelligence 
of all nations, which would hare been mote psrted, k 
not been executed in the midlt of all kinds of perfectrtiotis 
and of obftaclcs ; this repofiiory will, in future »g«fV ^ha- 
ra&mfe that of phitofophy, which, after fo many adsatf* 
tages procured to mankind, ought to be eonfidered as a 
divinity on earth. It is (he who unites, enlightens, aids, 
and comforts, mankind. She bellows every thing upon 
them, without ena&mg any worlhip in return. She re¬ 
quires of them, not the facrifice of their pafllons, but a 
reasonable, ufefid, and moderate, exercife oc all tforir facuL 
lies. Daughter of nature, difpenfer of he*gift$, interpreter 
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of lyek rights, ftc coafecratea bcr intdligenee and her labour 
totheufe^f man. £he renders him better, .that.hr may 
be happier. She.deteita only tyranny and impafture4lb e - 
calife they opprefs mankind. She does not defire to rule; 
but (he exa&saf fuch as govern, to eonlider public happi* 
nefs as the only fouree of their enjoyment. She avoids 
conte ita, and the name of fedls, but fhc tolerates them all. 
The blind and the wicked calumniate her; the former 
are afraid of perceiving their errors, and the latter of 
having them detected. Ungrateful children, who rebel 
againli a tender: mother, when die wifhes to free them 
from their errors and vices, which pccafion the calamities 
of mankind! 

Light, however, fpreads infenfibly over a more extenGve 
horizon. Literature ha9 formed a kind of empire which 
prepares the way for making Europe be confidered as one 
fingle republican power. In truth, if- philofophy be ever 
enabled to infmuate itfelf into the. minds of Cove-reigns, 
their irtinifters, the fyftem of politics will be improved, and 
rendered firaplc. Humanity will be more regarded in 
*11 plans ; the public good, will entee. into negociations, 
not merely as an impreflioh, but a* an object of utility 
even to kings* ■ ■- . 

, Printingchas already made fuch a progrefs, that it can 
never be put a ftop, to id any (late* .without lowering the 
people, in order tq advance the authority of government. 
eBooks enlighten the body of the* people, hutnanife the 
great, are tne delights of the leifure hours of the rich, and 
.inform all the claim of fociety. The feknees bring to per- 
foftion the different branches of political economy. Even 
the errors of fyffematical perfons are difpelled by the pro* 
dubious of theprefs, becaufe reafoning and difeuflion try 
them by the teft of truth. 

An. intcrcourfc of knowledge is become neceffary for in- 
duftry, and literature alone maintains that communication* 
The reading of a voyage round the world, has, perhaps, 
occafioned more attemps of that kind; for intereft alone 
Cannot find the means of enterprise. At prefent nothing 
can be cultivated'without fome ftudy, or witnout the know* 
ledge that has been handed down and diffufed hy reading. 
Princes themfelvea have not recovered their rights from the 
sifurpations of the clergy, but by the affiftancc of that 
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knowledge which has undeceived the people with refpe$fc 
to the abufes of all.fpiritual power. - V?; 

But it # would be the greateft folly of the human mind to 
have employed all its powers to increafe the authority of 
kings, and to break the feveral chains that held it in Objec¬ 
tion, in order to become the (lave of. defpotifm. The fame 
courage that religion inlpires to withdraw conference frbm 
the tyranny exercifed over opinion, the ho'nefb min, The 
citksen, and friend of the people, ought to maintain, to 
free the nations from the tyranny of fuch powers,as confpire 
againft the liberty of mankind. Woe to that ftate in which 
there is not to be found one fingie defender of the public 
rights of the nation. The kingdom, with all its riches, its 
trade, its nobles, and its citizens, mull foon fall jntQMana- 
voidable anarchy. It is the laws that are to Gave a nation 
from deftru&iori, and the freedom of writing is to iupport 
and preferve laws. But what is the foundation and bul¬ 
wark of the laws f It is morality. 

Attempts have too long been made to de¬ 
grade man. His detra&ors have made a morrfttr Msrds . 
of him. In their fpleen they have loaded him * • 

with outrages j the guilty.fatisfa&ion of lowering thehu¬ 
man fpecies hath alone condu&ed their gloomy ptfcciU. 
Who art thou then who dareft thus to infuit thy fellow* 
creatures ? What place gave thee birth i Is it from the m- 
moft recdTes of thy heart that thou haft poured forth to 
many blafphemies ? If ;thy pride had been lefa infatuated, 
or thy difpofition lefs ferocious and barbarous, thou 
would It have feen only in man a being always leeble, of¬ 
ten feduced by error, fometimes carried away by itnagina- 
tiort* but produced from the hands of nature with virtuous 
propenfities* - ' 

Man is born with, the feeds of virtue, although hb be 
not born virtuous, He doth not obtain to this fubliihe 
ftate till* after he hath ftudied himfelf, tiU .after he hath 
become acquainted with his duties, and contra&ed the 
habit of fulfilling them. The fcience which leads to that 
high degree of perfe&ion is called morality; '* It is the rule 
of a&ions,* and, if one may be allowed the expreffion, the 
art of virtue. Encouragements and praifes are due for all 
the labours^ undertaken to remove the calamities which fur* 
round^s, to increafc the number of our enjoyments, to cm 
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beilifh the 4feam of oar life, to exalt, to improve, and to 
iUuftrate our fpecies. Eternal bleffinga upon thoCe who, by 
their ftudies wid by their geniu 9 , have procured any of tbefe 
advantages to human nature! But the firft crown i will 
be for that wife man whofe affe&ing and enlightened 
writings will have had a more noble aim, that of malting 
us better* 

The hope of obtaining fo great a glory hath given rife to 
fMimberlefs produ&ipas. What a variety of ufefcfo and even 
pernicious books! They are ui general the work of priefts 
and their difciples, who, not cboohag to fee that religion 
fhould confider men only in the relation they {land in to the 
Divinity, made it necef&ry to look for another ground for 
the relations they bear to one another* If there be an uoi- 
verfal fyftem of morality, k cannot be the effe& of a parti¬ 
cular caufc. It has been the fame in p»ft ages, and it will 
continue the fame in future time*: it cannot then be gKluud- 
ed on religious opinions, which, ever jfince the begimwng of 
the world, and from one pole to the other, have continually 
varied. Greece had vicious deities, the Romans bad them 
likewise; the fcnfeiefs worfbipper of the Fetiches adores 
rather a devil than a god. Every people made gods for 
tbewdehres, and gave them loch attributes as they chofe : 
to fame they aferibed gmidiidSs, to others cruelty, to fome 
immorality, and tx> others the ^reateft fan&ky and feverky 
of manners. One would imagine, that every natioa intend¬ 
ed to deify its own paffione and opkuory*. Notwithftandinff 
this direrfity in religious fy ft cons and modes of worfhip, all 
nations have perceived that men ought to be juft; they 
have all honoured as virtues, goodnefs, pity, friendship, 
fidelity, paternal tendemefs, filial refped, firicerity, grati¬ 
tude, patriotifm ; in a word, all thofe fcmimCuts which 
may be conlidered as fo many ties adapted to unite men 
roone dofdy to odc another. The origin of that uni¬ 
formity of iudgmanst, fo coodant, fo general, ought not 
then to be looked for in the midft of eontraib&ary and. 
tranftent opinions. If the mini Hers of religion have ap¬ 
peared to think otherwise, it is because by their fjftem they 
were enabled to regulate all the adlions of mankind, to dif- 

E ofe o£ their, fortents and command their wills, and to 
score to thetnfekes, in the name of Heavefi, the attributary 
government of the world. 
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Their empire was ft> abfolute, that they had fucceeded 
fa eftaWlfh *ftg that barbarous fyftem of morality, which 
placed the OOfy pkaftifes that rttftke life fuppOrtable {ft 
th* rank.of the greuteft crimes; aoabjeft morality* which 
impofed the obligation df being pteafed with humiliation 
and (hame } ah extravagant morality, which threatened 
with the fame pttrtifhments both the foibles df love and tft^ 
ftioft atrodbufc actions; a fuperftitions morality, which 
enjoined to murder, without cotnpaffioO* all thofe who 
fwerved from the prevailing opittioms ; a puerile rticftaKty, 
which founded the tnoft effentitl duties upon tale* equally 
difgufting and ridiculous; an interefted morality, which 
admitted no Other virtues than thofe which were lifeful to 
ptiefthood, nor no other crimes than thofe which weie 
contrary to it. If priefts had only encouraged mert to 
obferVe natural morality by the hope of the fear df future 
rewards and punifhments, they would hate deferved well 
of fbcicty; but in endeavouring to fuppoft by violence 
ufeful tenets, which had only been introduced by the tnild 
way of perfuafion, they have removed the veil which con*, 
eealed the depth of their ambition : the mafk is fallen off. 

It is more than two thodfand year* ftnce Socrates, 
fpreadiftg out a veil above our heads, had declared* that 
nothing of what was pafltog beyond that veil concerned 
us $ and that the a&ions of men were not good becaufe 
they were pkafiiig to the gods, but that they were pleafirtg 
to the godfc becatrfe they were good : a principle which 
fepatfated morality from religiorn. ‘ 

Accordingly, at the tribunal of phtlofophy and reafetl, 
morality is a lcietice, the objed of which is the*preferar- 
tk>n and common happinefs of the human (pocies. To 
this double end all its rules ought to be referred. Their 
natural, conftatit* and eternal* principle is in man hihr- 
felf, and in a refemblatice there is in the general or¬ 
ganisation of men, which includes a fiihiferky of Wants, 
of pteafufeA, andpatbf, of ferce andweaknefs; n fimitatity 
from whence atifes the necefiity of fociety, or Of a com¬ 
mon oppofition agairtft ftfth dangereae are equally incident 
to each individaal, width proceeds from nature hetfelf, 
and thdsaitens man on all’ fidea* Such is the bright of parti¬ 
cular cdtihe&iorts and do&ettic virtues: fuch is the origin 
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of general duties and of public virtues ; fuch is the fource 
of the notion of perfonal and public utility, the fource of 
all oompa&s between individuals, and of all laws. 

- There is, properly fpeakiag, only one virtue, 0 which fs 
jnftice, and only one duty, to make one's fc 4 f happy# 
The virtuous man is he who hath the mod exad notions 
of jjuftice and happinefs, and whofe conduct iconforms 
molt rigoroufly to them. There are two tribunals, that 
of nature, and that of the laws. 

The law chaftifes crimes, nature chaftifes vices. The 
law prefents the gallows to the affaflin, nature prefects 
dropfy or confumption to intemperance. 

Several writers have endeavoured to trace the firft prin¬ 
ciples of morality in the fentiments of friendfhjp, tender- 
nefs, compaflion, honour, and benevolence, becaufe they 
found them engraven on the human heart. But did they 
not. alfo find thore hatred, jealoufy, revenge, pride, and- 
the love of dominion ? For what reafon, therefore, hare 
they founded morality on the former principles rather 
than on the latter ? it is becaufe they have underilood 
that the former were of general advantage to fociety, and 
the others fatal to it. Thofe philofophers have perceived 
the ijccelEty of morality; they have conceived what it 
ought to be, but have not difcovered its leading and funda¬ 
mental principle. The very fentiments, indeed, which 
they adopt as the ground-work of morality, becaufe they 
appear to be ferviceable to the common good, if left to 
thcmfclvcs, would be very prejudicial to it. How^can 
we determine to puniih the guilty, if we liften only to 
the pleas of compaflion ? How fhall we guard againft 
.partiality, if we confult only the dilates of friendfhip ? 
How (hall we avoid being favourable to idlenefs, if we 
.attend only to the fentiments of benevolence ? All thefe 
virtues have their limits^ beyond which they degenerate 
into vices; and, thofe limits are fettled by the invariable 
rules of effential juftice, or r which is the fame thing, by 
the common interefis of men united together in fociety, 
and the conftant objed of that union. 

Is it on its own account that valour is ranked among 
nujnber of virtues? No; it is on account of the 
fervice, it is of to fociety. This is evident frptnthe icir- 
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cumftance of its being punched as a crime in a man who 
makes ufe of it to difturb the»publicpeat«. * Whtfrelbi* 
is drunkeholfe a vice? becaufe- every man h bo^M io 
contribute to the common good ; and, to fuifrl that'pb- 
ligation, he rauft maintain the free exercife of his facul¬ 
ties. ^Wherefore are certain a&ioBsmore blameaWeina 
magtftrate or general than in a private man ? Becaufe 
greater inconveniences refult from them to fociety. 

The obligations of the man feparated from foeiety are 
unknown to me, fince I can neither perceive the fource 
nor the end of them* As he lives by himfelf, he is cer¬ 
tainly at liberty to live for himfelf alorte. No being has 
a right^o require fuccours from htm which he does hot 
implore for himfelf. It is quite the contrary with refpeft 
to a perfon wh& lives in the focial ftate.- He is nothing 
by himfelf, and is fupported only by what furronnds him. 
His pofleflions, his enjoyments, his powers, and even his 
own exiftenec* aU belong entirely to the body of the 
ftate ; he owes them all to the body politic^ of which he 
is a member. 

The misfortunes of fociety become thofe of the citizen ; 
he runs the rifle of being crufhed, whatever part of the 
edifice may fall down. If he fliould commit an injuftice, 
he is threatened with afimiJar one* If lie fliould gi>e Mm** 
k If up to.crimes, others may become criminal to his pre¬ 
judice, He mud therefore tend Conftantly to the general 
good, fince k is upon this profperity that his own de¬ 
pends. 

If one fingle individual ftiouH attend only to his fil¬ 
tered, without any concern for thofe of the public } if he 
fhould exempt himfelf from the common duty, under pre¬ 
tence that the a&iona of one individual cannot have a de¬ 
termined influence upon the general ordety ! other perfons 
will atfo be.defirous of indulging their petfonal propenft- 
tiea* Then all the member of the republic WiH bCCbrtic 
alternately ^executioners and vi&ims. Every* onewill 
commit and receive -injuries, every one will rob and be 
robbed, evety one will ftrike and receive ft blow. A 
ftate of Wrarfare will prevail between all forts of individuals. 
The ftate will be ruined, and the Citizen* 5 will be hiined 
with the ftate* 
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The firft men who colU&ed th^mfelves into fociety 
were undoubtedly not Immediately feufibie of the whole 
of thefe truths. The idea of their ftrengtb bdng moft 
prevalent in them, they were probably defiroua hf ©b* 
training every thing by the exertion of it. Repeated ca* 
lamitie* warned them, in ptocefs of time, of the treceffity 
of forming conventions, Reciprocal obligations increafed 
in proportion as the neceffity of them was felt: thus it it 
that duty began with fotfiety, 

Doty may therefore be defined to be the rigid obliga¬ 
tion of doing whatever is linitalbte to fociety. It include* 
the pra&iee of all the virtues, line* there is hot orie of 
them which is not ufeful to a civilized body ; a%d ft ex¬ 
cludes all the vices, beCaufe there is not one which is not 
prejudicial tt> it. # V 

It would be reafonmg pitifully to imagine, with fom* 
corrupt perfons, that men have a right to defpife all 
the virtues* under pretence that they are only kfti* 
tut ions of convenience. Wretch that thou art, wouldft 
thou live in a fociety which cannot fubfift without them ; 
wouldft thou enjdy the advantages which refult from 
them, and wouldft thou think thyfelf dlfpenfed from prac*- 
tiling, or even from holding them in eftimsation? What 
could pofiibly be the object of them if they wer<* net com- 
ne&ed with man ? Would this great name have been 
given to a&s that were merely barren ? On the contrary, 
it is their neccifity which conftittites their effcnce ahd their 
merit. Let me once more repeat, that all morality con- 
fifts in the maintenatnee of ordef. Its principles are fteady 
and uniform, but the application of them varies fometime* 
according to the climate, and to the local and political ft- 
tuation of the peOpl*. Polygamy is in genial more na¬ 
tural to-hotth^toddicUmates* Gircumftances, however, 
of thf times, oppOfrtiojft to the rule of tbd climate, 
may order ^nohog^aay inone jfland of Africa, and 1 permit 
polygamy m Kamtfchfetka, If one be a means of putting 
a flip to* the eacefo of population at Madagascar, and the 
other of hafteqing jts progrefe Vipdn the ooafeef tftw frow 
aen .{$*♦> nothing can althorife idtdtery and fornica¬ 
tion in, tlmfe two zones, when cenvcntioris Woi^abHfh- 
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ed the laws of marriage or of property in the ufe of wo¬ 
men. 

It is the fame thing with refped to all the lands and to 
property. What would be a robbery in a ftate, where 
property* js juftly diftributed, becomes fubfifteace for life 
in a ftate where property is in common. Thus it is that 
theft and adultery were not permitted at Sparta ; but the 
public right allowed what would be confidered elfewhere 
as theft and adultery. It was not the wife or the pro¬ 
perty of another perfon that was then taken, but the wife 
and the property of all, when the laws granted as a reward 
to dexterity every advantage it could procure to itfelf. 

It is everywhere known what is juft; and unjuft: ; but 
the fame ideas are not univerfally attached to the fame ac¬ 
tions. In hot countries, where the climate requires no 
clothing, modefty is not offended by nakednefs; but the 
abufe, whatever it may be, of the intercourfe between the 
fexes, and premature attempts upon virgihity, are crimes 
which mud difguft. In India, where every thing con- 
fpires to make a virtue even of the a£l itfelf of generation, 
it is a cruelty to put the cow to death which nourifhes 
man with her milk, and to dellroy thofe animals whofe 
life is not prejudicial, nor their death ufcful, to the hu¬ 
man fpecies. The Iroquois, or the Huron, who kill their 
father with a ftroke of a club, rather than expofe him to 
perifh of hunger, or upon the pile of the enemy, think 
they do an a& of filial piety in obeying the laft wifhes of 
their parent, who afks for death from them as a favour. 
The means the moft ©ppofite in appearance tend all equal¬ 
ly to the fame end, the maintenance and the profperity of 
the body politic. 

Such is that univerfal morality, which being inherent 
in the nature of man, is alfo inherent in the nature of fo- 
cieties ; that morality which may vary only in its applica¬ 
tion, but never in its eflence ; that morality, in a word, 
to which all the laws muft refer and be fubordinate. Ac¬ 
cording to this common rule of all our public and private 
a&ions, let us examine whether there ever were, or ever 
can be, good morals in Europe. 

We live under the influence of three codes, the natural, 
the civil, and the religious code. It is evident, that a5 
Vol. VI. % CL 
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long as thefe three forts of leglflations {ball be contradid* 
ory to each other, it will be impoffible to be virtuous. 
It will fometimes be neceflary to trample upon nature in 
order to obey focial inftitutions, and to counterad foetal 
itutions to conform to the precepts of religjon. The 
confequence of this will be, that while we are alternately 
infringing upon thefe feveral authorities, we ihail refped 
neither of them, and that we fliall neither be men, nor ci¬ 
tizens, nor pious perfons. 

Good morals would therefore require previous reform, 
which Ihould reduce thefe codes to identity. Religion 
ought neither to forbid nor to preferibe any thing to us but 
what is preferibed or forbidden by the civil law ; and the 
civil and religious laws ought to model themfelves upon 
natural law, which hath been, is, and will, always be the 
flrongeft. From whence it appears, that a true legiflatov 
hath not yet exided ; that it was neither Mofes, nor So¬ 
lon, nor Numa, npr Mahommed, nor even Confucius ; 
that it is not only in Athens, but alfo over all the globe, 
that the bed legiflation they could receive hath been given 
to man, not the bed which could have been given to 
them ; that in confidering only morality ? mankind would 
perhaps be lefs didant from happinefs had they remained 
in the limple and' innocent date of fome favages; for no¬ 
thing is fo difficult as to eradicate inveterate and fandified 
prejudice. For the architect who draws the plan of a 
great edifice, an even area is better than one covered with 
bad materials, heaped upon one another without method 
and without plan, and unfortunately conneded together 
by the mod durable cements of time, of cudom, and of 
the authority of fovereigns and of prieds. Then the wife 
man advances in his work only with timidity ; he is ex- 
pofed to greater rifks, and lofes more time in demoliffiing 
than in conftruding. 

Since the invafion of the barbarians in this part of the 
world, almod all governments have had no other founda¬ 
tion than the intered of one fingle man, or of a fingle 
corporate body, to the prejudice of fociety in general. 
Founded upon conqued, the effed of fuperior ftrength, 
they have only varied in the mode of keeping the people 
in fubjedion. At fird war made vidims of them, de- 
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voted either to the fword of their enemies, or to that of 
their matters. How many ages have patted aw^y in fcenes 
of blood and in the carnage of nations, that is to Fay, in 
the diftribution of empires, before the terms of peace had 
deified t^at ftate of inteftinc war, which js called focicty 
or government ? 

When the feudal government had for ever excluded 
thole who tilled the ground from the right of poffefling 
it 5 when, by a facrilegious collufion between the altar 
and the throne, the authority of God had been inforced 
by that of the fword ; what effedt had the morality of the 
gofpel, but to authorize tyranny by the dodtripe of paf- 
llve obedience, but to confirm fiavery by a contempt of 
the fciences ; in a word, to add'to the terror of the great, 
that of evil fpirits ? And what were morals with fucli 
laws ? What they are at prefent in Poland, where the 
people, being without lands and without arms, are left to 
be mattacred by the Ruffians, or inlifted by the Prufiians, 
and having neither courage nor fer.tirnent, think it is fuf- 
ficient if they are chriftians, and remain neutral between 
their neighbours and their lords palatine. 

To a fimilar ftate of anarchy wherein morals had no 
diftinguifhing character, nor any degree of {lability, fuc- 
ceeded the cpedemic fury of the holy wars, by which na¬ 
tions were corrupted and degraded, by communicating to 
each other the contagion of vices with that of fanaticifm. 
Morals were changed with the change of climate. All 
the palfions were inflamed and heightened between the 
tombs of Jefus and Mohammed. From Paleftine was 
imported a principle of luxury and oftentation, an inordi¬ 
nate tafte for the fpices of the Eatt, a romantic fpirit 
which civilized the nobility, without rendering the people 
more happy, confequently more virtuous : for if there be 
no happinefs without virtue, virtue, on the other hand, 
will never fupport itfelf without a fund of happinefs. 

About two centuries after Europe Fad been depopu¬ 
lated by Afiatic expeditions, its tranfmigration in Ameri¬ 
ca happened. This revolution introduced an univerfa! 
confufion, and blended the vices and productions of every 
climate with qur own. Neither was any improvement 
made in the fcicnce of morality, becaufe men were then 
“ Q^2 
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eleflroyed through avarice, inftead of being maffacred on 
account of religion. Thofe nations which had made the 
largeft acquifitions in the New World, feemed to acquire 
at the fame time all the ftupidity, ferocioufnefs, and ig¬ 
norance, of the Old. They became the channel through 
which the vices and difeafes of their country were com¬ 
municated. They were poor and dirty in the midft of 
their wealth, debauched though furrounded with temples 
and with priefts; they were idle and fuperftitious with all 
the fources of commerce, and the facility of acquiring in¬ 
formation. But the love of riches likewife corrupted all 
other nations. 

Whether it be war or commerce which introduces great 
riches into a Hate, they foon become the objeA of public 
-ambition. At firft men of the greateft power feize upon 
them: and as riches come into the hands of thofe who 
have the management of public affairs, wealth is confound¬ 
ed with honour in the minds of the people; and the vir¬ 
tuous citizen, who afpired to employments only for the 
fake of glory, afpires, without knowing it, to honour for 
the fake of advantage. Neither lands nor treafure, any 
more than conqucfls, are obtained with any other view 
but to enjoy them ; and riches are enjoyed only for plea¬ 
sure and the oflentation of luxury. Under thefe different 
^deas, they equally corrupt the citizen who pofTeffes them, 
3'and the people who are (educed by their attra&ion. As 
• foon as men labour only from a motive of gain, and not 
from a regard to their duty, the moft advantageous fixa¬ 
tions are preferred to the mod honourable. It is then 
we fee the honour of a profeffion diverted, obfeured, and 
loft in the paths that lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of that falfe confideration at which 
riches arrive, are to be added the natural conveniences of 
opulence, a frefh fourcc of corruption. The man who is 
in a public fituation is -defirous of having people about 
him; the honours he receives in public arc not fufficient 
for him; he wants admirers, either of his talents, his 
luxury, or his profufion, If riches be the means of cor¬ 
ruption, by leading to honours, how much more will they 
be fo, by diffufiag a tafle for pleaiure! Mifery offers its 
dmftity to falc, tnd idlencfs ite liberty; the prince fets 
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the magiftracy up to au&ion, and the magiftrates fet a 
price upon juftice: the court fells employments, and 
placemen fell the people to the prince, who fells them 
again tfc the neighbouring powers, either in treaties, of 
war, or Yubfidy ; of peace, or exchange of territory. 
But in this fordid traffic, introduced by the love of wealth, 
the moil evident alteration is that which it makes in the 
morals of women. 

There is no vice which owes its origin tp fo many other 
vices, and which produces a greater number of them, 
than the incontinence orf a fex, whofe true attendant, and 
mod beautiful ornament, is bafhfulnefs and modefty. 

I do not underftand by incontinence, the promifeuous ufe 
of women ; the wife Cato advifed it in his republic ; nor 
dp I mean a plurality of them, which is the refult of the 
ardent and voluptuous countries of the Eaft ; neither do I 
mean the liberty, whether indefinite or limited, which 
cuftom in different countries grants to the fex, of yielding- 
to the defires of feveral men. This, among fome people, 
is one of the duties of hofpitality, among others, a means 
of improving the human race, and in other places an of¬ 
fering made to the gods, an a& of piety confeccated by 
religion. I call incontinence, all intercourfe between th« 
two fexcs forbidden by the laws of the (late. 

Why fhould this mifdemeanour, fo pardonable in it-- 
feif, this a&ion of fo little confequence in its nature, fo 
much confined in the gratification, have fo pernicious air* 
influence upon the morals of women ? This is, I believe, a 
confequence of the importance we have attached to it. 
What will be the reilraint of a woman, difhonoured in her 
own eyes, and in thofe of her fellow-citizens ? What 
fi^pport will other virtues find in her foul, when nothing 
can aggravate her fhame ? The contempt of public opinion, 
-one of the greatell efforts of wifdom, is feldom feparated, 
in a feeble and timid mind, from the contempt of ones 
felf. This degree of heroifm cannot exifl with a con- 
feioufnefs of vice. The woman who no longer refpe&a 
herfelf, foon becomes infenfible to cenfure and to praife ; . 
and without (landing in awe of thefe two refpe$able 
phantoms, I know not what will be the rule of her con- 
du&. There remains nothing but the rage of voluptuouf- 
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nefs that can indemnify herfor the facrifice fhe has 
made.^ This/he feels, and tins /he peHuades herfelf of; 
and thus, free from the conftraint of the public conftdera- 
tion, (he gives herfelf up to it without referve. 

Women take their refolution With much more difficulty 
than men, bat when once they have taken it, they are 
much more determined. A woman never blu/hes when 
pace fhe has ceafed to blufh. What will fhe not trample 
upon, when /he hath triumphed over virtue ? What idea 
can /he have of that dignity, that decency, and that de¬ 
licacy of fentiment, which, in the days of her inno¬ 
cence, dire&ed and di&ated her converfatioh,' cohftituted 
her behaviour, and dire&ed her drefs ? Thefe will be 
confidered only as childiihnefs, as pufillanimity, or as the 
little intrigue of a pretended innocent perfon, who has 
parents to fatisfy, and a hu/band to deceive; but a change 
of time brings on a change of manners. 

To whatever degree of perverfity /he may have attain¬ 
ed, it will not lead her to great enormities. Her weak- 
nefs deprives her of the boldnefs to commit atrocious 
a&s ; but her habitual hypocrify, if Hie hath not entirely 
thrown off the ma/k, will caff a tint of falffty upon her 
whole chara&er. Thofe things which a man dares to at¬ 
tempt by force, (he will attempt and obtain by artifice. 
A corrupt wom&h propagates corruption. She propa¬ 
gates it by bad example, by infidious counfels, and fome- 
times by ridicule. She hath begun by coquetry, which 
was addreffed to all men ; fhe hath continued by gallantry, 
fo volatile in its propenfities, that it is more eafy to find . 
a woman who hath never had any pafiions, than to find 
one who hath only been once impaflioned; and at laft /lie 
reckons as many lovers as fhe hath acquaintances, whom 
fhe recals, expels, and recals again, according to the 
want fhe hath of them, and to the nature of intrigues of 
all kindsTnto which fhe hath plunged herfelf. This is 
what fhe means by having known how to enjoy her beft 
years, and to avail herfelf of her charms. It fras one of 
thefe Women, who had entered into the depths of the 
art, and who declared upon her death-bed, that fhe re¬ 
gretted only the pains fhe had taken to deceive the men ; 
and that the moll honefl among them were the greateft 
dupes 
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Under the influence of fuch manners, conjugal love i* 
difdained, and that contempt weakens the fentiment of 
maternal tendernefs, if it doth not even extinguifh it# 
The molt* facred and the moft pleafing duties become* 
troublefome ; and when they have been negleXed or brok¬ 
en, nature never renews them, The woman who fuffers 
any man but her hufband to approach her, hath no more 
regard for her family, and can be no more refpeXed by 
them. Tne ties of blood are flackened ; births become 
uncertain ; and the fon knows no more his father, nor 
the father his fon. 

I will therefore maintain it, that connexions of gal¬ 
lantly complete the depravity of manners, and indicate it 
more ftrougly than public proftitution. Religion is ex- 
tinX, when the prieft leads a fcandalous life ; in the fame 
manner virtue hath no afylum, when the fanXuary of 
marriage is profaned. Bafhfulnefs is under the protec¬ 
tion of the timid fex. Who is it that fhali blufh, when 
a woman doth not ? It is not proftitution which mul¬ 
tiplies aXs of adultery ; it is gallantry which extends 
proftitution. The ancient moralifts, who pitied the un¬ 
fortunate viXims of libertinifm, condemned without mer~ 
cy the infidelity of married women; and not without reafo** 
If we were to throw all the fhame of vice upon the clafs of 
common women, other women would not fail foon to 
take honour to themfelves from a limited intercourfe, al¬ 
though it would be fo much more criminal, as it was 
more voluntary and more illicit. The honeft and virtuous 
women will no more be diftinguiihed from the women of 
ftrong paflions; a frivolous diftinXion will be eftablifhed 
between the woman of gallantry and the courtezan ; be¬ 
tween gratuitous vice, and vice reduced by mifery to the 
necefiity of requiring a ftipend ; and thefe fubtleties will 
betray a fyftem of depravation. O fortunate and rude 
times of our forefathers, when there were none but vir¬ 
tuous or bad women : when all who were not vjrtuous 
were corrupted ; and where an eftablifhed fyftem of vice 
was not excufed by perfevering in it* 

But finally, what is the fource of thofe delicate paf- 
fions, formed by the mind, by fentiment, and by fym- 
pathy of cbaraXer ? the manner in which .thefe paffions. 

0.4 
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always terminate, ffiews plainly, that thofe fine expref- 
fions are only employed to fhorten the defence and juftify 
the defeat. Equally at the fervice of referved and diffo- 
lute women, they are become almoft ridiculous. c 

What is the refult of this national gallantry ? A pre¬ 
mature libertinifm, which ruins the health of young men 
before they are arrived to maturity, and deftroys the 
beauty of the women in the prime of their life ; a race of 
men without information, without ftrength, and without 
courage ; incapable of ferving their country ; magiftrates 
deftitute of dignity and of principles j a preference of wit 
to good fenfe } of pleafures to duty ; of politenefs to the 
feelings of humanity ; of the art of pkafing, to talents, 
to virtue ; men abforbed in felf-confideration, fubftituted 
to men who are ferviceable; offers without reality; in¬ 
numerable acquaintances, and no friends ; miftreffes, and 
no wives; lovers, and no hufband8 5 reparations and di¬ 
vorces \ children without education ; fortunes in diforder \ 
ealous mothers, and hyfterical women j nervous diforders; 
peevifh old age, and premature death. 

It is with difficulty that women of gallantry efcape the 
dangers of the critical period of life. The vexation at 
the negle& which threatens them, completes the deprava¬ 
tion of the blood and of the humours, at a time when the 
calm which arifes from confcioufnefa of an honeft life 
might be falutary. It is dreadful to feek in vain, in one’s 
fclf, the confolations of virtue, when the calamities of na¬ 
ture furround us. 

Let us, therefore, talk no more of morality among 
modern nations 5 and if we wifli to difeover the caufe of 
this degradation, let us fearch for it in its true principle. 

Gold doth not become the idol of a people, and virtue 
does not fall into contempt, unlefs the bad conftitution 
of the government leads on to fuch a corruption. Un¬ 
fortunately it will always have this effe&, if the govern¬ 
ment be fo conllituted, that the temporary intereft of a 
fingle perfon, or of a fmall number, can with impunity 
prevail over the eommon, and invariable intereft of the 
whole. It will always produce this corruption, if thofe 
In whofe hands authority is lodged can make an arbitrary 
afe of it; can place themfelves above the reach^of juftice ; 
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can, make their power adminifter to plundering, and their 
plunder to the continuance of abufes occafioned by thejr 
power. Good laws are maintained by good morals, but 
goodnnorals are eftablifhed by good laws. Men are what* 
government makes them. To modify them, it is always 
, armed with an irrefiftible force, that of public opinion ; 
and the government will always make ufe of corruption, 
when by its nature it is itfelf corrupt. In a word, the 
nations of Europe will have good morals when they have 
good governments. Let us conclude. But let us pre- 
vioufly give a rapid (ketch of the good and of the evil’ 
produced by the difeoveryof the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

This great event hath improved the Refections upon' 
conftru&ion of (hips, navigation, geo- the good and the 
graphy, aftronomy, medicine, natural evil which the 
hiftory, and fome other branches of difeovery of 
knowledge ; and thefe advantages have America hath 
not been attended with any known in- done to Europe . 
convenience. 

It hath procured to fome empires vaft domains, which 
have given fplcndour, power, and wealth, to the dates 
which have founded them. But wli3t expence* have qot 
beenlavifhed to clear, to govern, or to defend, thefe diilant 
poffefiions ? When thefe colonies (hall have acquired 
that degree of culture, knowledge, and population, which 
is fuitable for them, will they not detach themfelves from 
a country which hath founded its fplendour upon their 
profperity ? We know not at what period this revolution 
will happen, but it muft certainly take place. 

Europe is indebted, to the New World for a few con¬ 
veniences. and a few luxuries. But before thefe enjoy¬ 
ments were obtained, were we lefs healthy, lefs robuft, 
lefs intelligent, or lefs happy ? Are thefe, frivolous ad¬ 
vantages, fo cruelly obtained, fo unequally diftributed, 
and fo obftinately difputed, worth one drop of that blood 
which hath been fpilt, and which will (till be fpilt for 
them ? Are they to be compared to the life of a finglc 
man ? And yet, how many lives have hitherto been de- 
ftroyed, how many arc at prefent devoted, and how many; 
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will not hereafter be facrifitred, to fupply chimerical wants, 
which we fhall never be perfuaded to get rid of, either by 
authority or reafon ? 

The voyages undertaken upon all the feas have rveak- 
ened the principle of national pride ; they have infpired 
civil and religious toleration ; they have revived the ties 
of original fraternity ; have infpired the true principles of 
an univerfal fyftem of morality, founded upon the identity 
of wants, of calamities, of pleafures* and of the analogies 
common to mankind under every latitude ; they have in* 
duced the practice of berievotence towards every indivi¬ 
dual who appeals tb it, whatever his manners, his coun¬ 
try, his laws, and his religion, may be. But at the fame 
time, the minds of men have been turned to lucrative 
fpeculation. The fentiment of glory hath been Weaken¬ 
ed ; riches have been preferred to fame ; and every thing 
which tended to the elevation of mankind hath vifibly in¬ 
clined to decay. 

The New World hath multiplied fpecie amo’ngft us. 
An earned defire of obtaining it hath occafioned mtich 
exertion upon the face of the globe; but exertion is not 
happinefs. Whofe deftiny hath been meliorated by gold 
and filver ? Do not the nations who dig them from the 
bowels of the earth languiffi in ignorance, fuperftition, 
and pride, and all thole vices which it is moil difficult to 
eradicate, when they have taken deep root ? Have they 
not loft their agriculture and their manufacture's ? Their 
cxiftence, is it not precarious \ If an induftrious people, 
proprietors of a fertile foil, ffiould one day reprefent to 
the other people, that they have too long carried on a 
lofing trade with them, and that they will no longer give 
the thing for the reprefentation ; would not this fump- 
tuary law be a fentence of death againft that region, 
which hath none but riches of convention, unlefs the lat¬ 
ter, driven by defpair, ffiould ffiut up its/mines, in order 
to open furrows in the ground ? 

The Cither powers of Europe may perhaps have acquir¬ 
ed no greater advantage from the treafures of America. 
If the repartition of them hath been equal or proportionate 
between them, neither of them have decreafed in opu¬ 
lence or increafed in ftrength. The analogies which ex- 
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ifted in ancient time6 ftill exift. Let us fuppofe, that 
fome nations fhould have acquired a greater quantity o£ 
metals than the rival nations, they will either bury them*- 
or thr&w them into circulation. In the firft inftance, this - 
is nothing more than the barren property of a fuperfluoup 
mafs of gold. In the fecond, they will acquire ouly a - 
temporary fuperiority, becaufe in a fhort fpace of time 
all vendible commodities will bear a price proportionate 
to the abundance of the figna which reprefent them. 

Such are then the evils attached even to the advantages 
which we owe to the difcovery of the Eaft and Weft In¬ 
dies. But how many calamities, which cannot be com- 
penfated, have not attended the conqueft of thefe re¬ 
gions ? 

Have the devaftators of them loft nothing by depopu¬ 
lating them for a long feries of ages ? If ail the blood 
that hath been fpilt in thofe countries had been collected 
into one common refervoir, if the dead bodies had been 
heaped up in the fame plain, would not the blood and 
the carcafes of the Europeans- have occupied a great fpace 
in it ? Hath it been poftible fpeedily to fill up the void 
which thefe emigrants had left in their native land, in- 
felled with a (hameful and cruel poifon from the New 
World, which attacks even the fources of reprodu&ion ? 

Since the bold atttmpts of Columbus and of Gama, a 
fpjrit of fanaticifm, till then unknown, hath been eftab- 
li/hed in our countries, which is that of making difeove- 
ries. We have traverfed, and ftill continue to traverfe, 
all the climates from one pole to another, in order to dif- 
cover fome continents to invade, fome illands to ravage, , 
and fome peopje to fpoil, to fubdue, and to maffacre. 
Would not the perfon who Ihould put an end to this 
frenzy deferve to be reckoned among the benefa&ors of 
mankind ? • 

The fedentary' life is the only favourable one to popu¬ 
lation. The man who travels leaves no pofterity behind 
him. The land forces have created a multitude of per- 
fons devoted to celibacy. The naval forces have almoft 
doubled them, with this difference, that the latter are dc- 
ftroyed by illneffes on-board of (hip, by fhipwrecks, by fa¬ 
tigue, by bad food, and by the change of climate. A 
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foldier may return to fome of the profeffions ufeful to fo- 
ciety, A failor is a Tailor for ever. When he is dis¬ 
charged from the fervice, he is of no further ufe to his 
country, which is under the necellity of providing an hof- 
pital for him. 

Long voyages have introduced a new fpecies of anoma¬ 
lous favages: I mean thofe men who traverfe fo many 
countries, and who in the end belong to none ; who take 
wives wherever they find them, and that only from mo¬ 
tives of animal necefiity ; thofe amphibious creatures, who 
live upon the furface of the waters; who come on fhore 
only for a moment; to whom every habitable latitude is 
cqnal; who have, in reality, neither fathers, .mothers, 
children, brothers, relations, friends, nor fellow-citizens; 
in whom the mod pleafing and the mod facred ties are ex- 
tin£l: who quit their country without regret; who never 
return to it without being impatient of going out again ; 
and to whom the habit of living upon a dreadful element 
gives a chara&er of ferocioufnefs. Their probity is not 
proof againd the eroding of the line ; and they acquire 
riches in exchange for their virtue and their health. 

This infatiable third of gold hath given birth to the mod 
infamous and*the mod atrocious of all traffics, that of 
flaves. Crimes againd nature are fpoken of, and yet this 
is not indanced as the mod execrable of them. Mod ©f 
the European nations have been dained with it, and a bafe 
motive of intcred hath extinguifhed in their hearts all the 
fcntiment$ due to our fellow-creatures. But, without 
thefe afliftances, thefe countries, the acquifition of which 
hath cod fo dear, would dill be uncultivated. Let them 
then remain fallow, if, in order to cultivate them, it be 
necefiary that man Ihould be reduced to the condition of 
the brute, in the perfon of the buyer, of the feller, and of 
him who is fold. 

Shall we not take into our account the complication 
which the fettlements in the Ead and Wed Indies have in¬ 
troduced in the machine of government ? Before that pe¬ 
riod, the perfons proper to hold the reins of government 
were infinitely fcarce. An adminiftration more embarraflf- 
cd, hath required a more extenfive genius, and greater 
depth of knowledge. The cares of fovereignty, divided 
between the citizens place at the foot of the Jhyonej anxk 
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the fubjedts fettled under the equator, or near the pole* 
have been infufficient for both the one and the other.,. 
Every thihg hath fallen into confufion. The feveral dates, 
have languifhed under the yoke of oppreffion ; and endlefa 
wars, or fuch were inceflantly renewed, have haraffed the^ 
globe, and ftained it with blood. 

Let us dop here, and confider ourfelves as exifting at 
the time when America" and India were unknown. Let 
me fuppofe that I addrefs myfelf to the mod cruel of the 
Europeans in the following terms: There exid regions 
which will furniffi thee with rich metals, agreeable cloth¬ 
ing, and delicious food ; but read this hiftoiy, and beholtj 
at what price the difeovery is pjomifed to thee. Doit 
thou wilh or not that it fhould be made ? Is it to be ima. 
gined that there exids a being infernal enough to anfwer 
this quedion in the affirmative ? Let it be remembered, 
that there will not be a fingle inftant in futurity when my 
quedion will not have the lame force. 

Nations, I have difeourfed to you on your deared fil¬ 
tered?. I have placed before your eyes the benefits of na¬ 
ture, and the fruits of induftry. As ye are too frequently 
the occafion of your mutual unhappinefs, you mud have 
felt how the jealoufy of avarice, how pride and ambition, 
remove far from your common weal the happinefs that 
prefents itfelf to you by peace and commerce. I have re¬ 
called that happinefs which has been removed from you. 
The fentiments of my heart have been warmly exprefled 
in favour of all mankind, without didindtion of fedl or 
country. Men are all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal 
relation of the fame wants and the fame calamities, a3 they 
are all equal in the eyes of the Supreme Being, through 
the connedtion between their weaknefs and his power. I 
have not been ignorant that, fubjcdl, as ye wxre, to maf- 
ters, your dediny mud principally depend upon them ; 
and that while I w r as fpeaking to you of your calamities, l 
was cenfuring them for their errors or their crimes. This 
refledlion hath not deprefied my conrage. I have never 
conceived, that the facred refpedt due to humanity could 
poffibly be irreconcilable with that which ?is due to thofe 
who ffiould be its natural protedlors. I have been trans¬ 
ported in idea into the councils of the ruling powers, I 
have fpoken without difguife and without fear, and have 
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no reafon to accufe myfelf of having betrayed the great 
caufe I have ventured to plead. I have informed princes 
of their duties, and of the rights of the people. I have 
traced to them the fatal effc&s of that inhuman < power 
which is guilty of opprefiion, and of that whofe ftidolence 
and weaknefs fuffers it. I have fketched all around them 
portraits, of your misfortunes, and they cannot but have 
been fenfibly affe&ed by them. I have warned them, that 
if they turned their eyes away, thofe true but dreadful 
pidlures would be engraven on the marble of their tombs, 
and accufe their allies, while pofterity trampled on them. 

But talents are not always equal.to our zeal. Undoubt¬ 
edly I have flood in need of a greater fhare of that pene¬ 
tration which difeovers expedients, and of that eloquence 
which enforces truth. Sometimes, perhaps, the fenti- 
ment8 of my heart have contributed to raife my genius $ 
but mod frequently I have perceived myfelf overwhelmed 
with my fubje&, andconfcious of my own inability. 

May writers, on whom nature has beftowed greater 
abilities, complete by their maflerpieces what my effays 
have begun ! Under the aufpices of philofophy, may there 
be one day extended, from one extremity of the world to 
the other, that chain of union and benevolence which 
ought to conne& all civilized people ! May they never 
more carry amongft favage nations the example of vice and 
opprefiion ! I do not flatter myfelf that, at the period of 
that happy revolution, my name will be ftill in remem¬ 
brance. This feeble work, which will have only the me* 
rit of having brought forth others better than itfelf, will 
doubtlefs be forgotten. But I fhall, at lead, be able to 
fay, that I have contributed as much as was in my power 
to the happinefs of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out 
the way, though perhaps at a dillance, to improve their 
deftiny. This agreeable thought will iiand me in the 
dead of glory. It will be the delight of my old age, .and 
the confoiation of my latefl moments. 
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The Roman numerals refer to the volume^ and the figures to the pagt, 

Abenaky Indians, of Nova Scotia, are inftigated by the 
French to ravage the Englifli fettlements in New England, v. 312. 

Abfolute monarchs, a fuccefiion of wife and good ones, tends to 
deftroy the fpirit of a people, i. 279. 

Acadia. See Nova Scotia. 

Acapulco, account of the annual galleon which arrives at that port 
from Manilla, ii. 397. This port deferibed, 398. 

Acunha, Triftan de, feizes the illand of Socotora for the crown of 
Portugal, i. 83. 

Aden, one of the mod flourifhirrg factories in Afia, before the Por¬ 
tuguefe intercepted the navigation of the Red feu, i. 306. 

Adventurers, naval, their character, iii. 25a. w 

Afgans of Candahar, the manners of that people deferibed, i. 317. 
Their cruel ravages in Perfia, ib. Are driven out of Perfia by 
Kouli Khan, 318. 

Africa, was firft vifited by the Normans, i. 28. Portuguefe expe¬ 
ditions to the weftern coafts of that continent, ib. Portuguefe 
fettlements formed on the coafts, 141. The ftapie of their trade 
fixed at Mofambique, 142. General view of the fituation and 
extent of this valt continent, iv. 2. Defcription of Egypt. 3. 
Hiftory of Lybia, it. Foundation of the ftates of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, 14. Empire of Morocco, 24. Plan propofed fof 
fuppreffing the piratical ftates of Barbary, and civilizing the 
country, 29. Inquiry into the caufe of the black colour of ne¬ 
groes, 32. Defcription of Guinea, 39. Account of the Afri¬ 
cans on the banks of the Niger, 48. On the Gold coaft, 49. Ri¬ 
ver Senegal, and its trade, 59. River Gambia, 60. Cape Verd 
ifiands, ib. Sierra Leone, 6 z. Iflands of Curamo, 63. River 
Gabon, <54. Loango, 6 5. loquiry into the caufe and remedy of 
the unwholefomenefs of the climate on their coafts, 66, 

Ages, middle, of Europe chara<£lerifed, i. 8. 

Agriculture, afliduoufly followed in China, i. 105, 106. Is recom¬ 
mended to the people by the example of the emperors, 108, 109. 
Revived in France by Charlemagne, ii. 4. The fource of com¬ 
merce is in turn promoted by commerce, vi. 270. Is the fpr ing 
of population, 271. Ancient Rome ruined by a contempt of, ib. 

'England the firft European nation that encouraged agriculture by 
honours and premiums, 272. ‘Hufbandmen opprefled and defpifed 
in France, 273. Cultivation purfued in Germany and other 
northern nations, 275. Why the mo ft fertile territories produce 
the leaft, ib. Pernicious tendency of religious fafts and feftivals, 
ib. The art^of cultivation have not been ftudied fo attentively 
as other *rts, 27 6, Is the only fource of wealth of which a couu- 
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try cannot be deprived by rivallhip, 278. .The welfare of cities 
dependent upon agriculture, ib. Hulfcandmen the moll deferving 
of encouragement of any ciafs in the ftate, 279. A free trade the 
means of promoting agriculture, 280. Gives birth to the arts, 
2S1. Improves the climate of a country, 29:. 

Aix la Chapeile, remarks on the peace of, iii. 431,432. 

Akbar Mahmoud, emperor, his feheme to acquire a knowledge of 
the religion of the bramins, i. 37. Reduces Guzarat, ii. 24. 

Albany, a fort ere&ed there by the Dutch, to carry on a fur trade 
with the Indians, v. 337. 

Albemarle, Lord, his conduct at the liege of Havannah,iii. 453,454* 

Alberoni, Cardinal, his plan of caloniiation, ii 413. 

Albuquerque, Alphonlo, is inverted by the court of Lilbon, with 
the regulation of their intereft in the Eaft Indies, i. 7a. Seizes 
the city of Goa, 73. Takes it again and fortifies it, 74. His 
bold fchemes to dertroy the Venetian commerce with India, 84. 
Reduces and fortifies the city of Ormus in the Perlian gulf, 88. 
Reduces the city of Malacca, 93. His death and character, 100. 

Alcade, his office in Mexico, iii. 194. 

Alcavala, a tax impofed on the Spanilh American colonies, iii. *02. 

Alexander the Great, caufes that facilitated his conqueft of India, 
ii. 90. 

Alexandria rendered the mart for eaftern commerce under Ptolemy, 
the fucceflor to Alexander, i. 75. Account'of the intended navi¬ 
gable communication between this city and Berenice, ib. Manner 
of carrying on the trade on its failure, ib. Its commerce trans¬ 
ferred to Conftantinople, 7S. The harbour of, deferibed, iv. 9. 

Algiers, prefent ftate of that republic, iv. 19. Amount of their pi¬ 
ratical fleet, 20. The trade with, in the hands of a company at 
Marfeilles, 21. Defcription of the capital city, 22, 23. 

Algonquins, origin of the war between them and the Iroquois, v. 
13$. Are affifted by the French, 137. Aredeftroyed, 138. 

Almagro, Diego de, his chara&er, iii. 8. Aflociates with Pizarro 
in his feheme of fubduing Peru, 9. His difputes with him, 31. 
Is defeated and beheaded by Pizarro, ib. 

Almagro the younger, avenges the death of his father, by the maf- 
facre of Pizarro and his adherents, iii. 32. His charadler and 
brutal proceedings, 33. Is reduced and put to death by Caftro, 34. 

Aloes, focotorine, manner of preparing this drug, i. 82. 

Aloes wood, account of that procured from Cochin China, ii. 49. 

Amazons, fources and prodigious courfe of that great river in South 
America, iii. 2S$. Firft difeovery of by the Spaniards, ib. Ex¬ 
amination into the fabulous ftories of a nation 6f women called 
Amazons, 2S7. Voyage of Pedro Texeira up the river, 290. Ha¬ 
zardous million of the jefuits up that river, 291. Account of the 

. bordering natives, 293. 

Ambad'adora, why kept refident at the European courts, vi. 216. 

Anfcboyna, addrei's of one of the natives of, to the Portuguele on 
their profligacy, i. 148. Cloves cultivated there under Dutch 
authority, 180. Dutch account of a conspiracy formed againft 
them by live Englilh, 283, The accufation denied by the Englilh 
ou circuinflauces, 2S4. 
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America, the honour of giving name to this immenfe region due to 
Columbus, though capficioufly referved for Vefpucius, ii. 326 
The prop<^ifity of the natives to an unnatural vice accounted for, 
330. The conquefts of the Spaniards there greatly facilitated by 
the women, 331. Conqueft of Mexico by Cortez, 338, 339. 
Conqueft of Peru by Pizarro, iii. 8. A philofophical inquiry into 
the right of eftabliXhing colonics in diftant countries, 137. Ap¬ 
plication to the conduct of Europeans in this quarter of the world, 
139, 140. Great importation of negroes into Spanilh America, 
184, 185. Review of the forms of government eftablifhed in Spa- 
nifti America, 195. Ecclefiaftical government in Spanifli Ame¬ 
rica, 196. Articles proper for Spain to cultivate in the colonies, 
233. The colonies ought to be opened to foreigners, 235. Great 
contraband trade there, 238. Whether the Spanifli empire there- 
is permanent or not, 240, 24T. Defcription of the Caribbee i(lands, 
3^7. Hiftory of the Buccaneers, 390. Peaceable Rate of, alter the 
peace of Utrecht, 425, 426. Hints for abolifhing flavery in Amer¬ 
ica, iv. in. The northern parts of probably vifited by the Nor¬ 
wegians long before the time of Columbus, 222. The population of 
the Britilh-American iflands principally owing to the civil warurr- 
der Charles I, v. 9. Both the continents of America have been 
covered by the fea, 264. Reflexions on the good and evil which 
refult to Europe from the difeovery of the New World, vi. 369. 

America, North, the motives of the firft European expeditions to, v. 
102. Character of the original natives, ib. Canada conquered by 
the Englilh, and ceded to them, 249. Hiftory of the Britifh fet- 
tlements on this continent, 252. The Englilh colonies greatly for¬ 
warded by emigrations of puritans, ado. A true idea of this con¬ 
tinent, why fo long retarded, ib. Compared with the Old World, 
adr. Phenomena which indicate this continent to be more re¬ 
cently left by the ocean than the Old World, 263. Inquiry con¬ 
cerning the origin of the inhabitants of, 265. State of the coun¬ 
try and its natives on the^rft arrival of the Englifh, 272. The 
alterations effeXed by them, 273. Defcription of Hudton’s Bay, 
ib. Difcuflion of the queftion about the exiftence of a north-well 
paflfage to India, 280. State of Canada under Britifli govern¬ 
ment, 286. Defcription of Newfoundland, 293. The cod filhery 
on the Great bark, 297. Defcription of Nova Scotia, 31c. His¬ 
torical account of New England, 320. New York, 337* New 
Jerfey,' 346. Pennfylvania, 357. Maryland, 373. Virginia, 
381. The two Carolines, 392. Georgia, 405. Florida, 412. Ex¬ 
tent of the Britifli territoties, vi. 7. Obfervations on the fea coalfc 
of North America, 8, Caufes of the flownefs of vegetation hero 
9 Defcription and ufes of the candleberry myrtle, ib. De¬ 
fcription and ufes of the fugar-maple tree, 10. Account 
of the birds peculiar to this continent, 11. Bees brought over 
from Europe, and are continually increaling, 12. Was deftitute 
of all domeftic animals till ftocked with them from Europe, 13. 
Supplies England with naval Hares, 15. Abounds with iron mines, 

17. American iron allowed to be freely imported into England, 

18. The vines there incapable of making wine, 19. Ineffectual, 
attempts to produce Glk in Carolina, 20. General obfervatutps 
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on the population of this continent, 21. Re.view of the three prin¬ 
cipal clafles of inhabitants, 22. Speech of a quaker, reprobating 
the cuftorft of retaining negroes in flavery, ^£. Agj^egate num¬ 
ber of its white and black inhabitants, 30. Caufes of fhe rapid 
population there inquired into, 31. General character of the in¬ 
habitants, 32. The prefervation of national diftinftions among 
the colonifts ought to be dropped, 33. No ecclcfiaftical power 
allowed in the Britifh colony governments, ib. The diftinc- 
tions among the colony governments, 34. Remarks on the 
imperfeftions of the colony conftitutions, 38. Their prefent go¬ 
vernment only a reformation of the feudal fyftem, 40. Inconve¬ 
niences introduced by paper currency, 41. Reftriftions impofed 
on their firft rude manufactures, 42. Reftraints on importation 
and exportation, 43. The Britifh colonies called upon to contri¬ 
bute to the expences of the mother-country, 4 6. The foundation 
of their oppofition to this claim ftated, 48. Stamp aft impofed 
on them, 51. And repealed, 52. Other duties impofed in its 
(lead, ib. And repealed except in the article of tea, 54. The 
port of Bofton fhut up, 55. Commencement of the war with Bri¬ 
tain, 59. Arguments employed to juftify the American claim to 
independence, 60, $2. Declaration of independence, S7. Al¬ 
legations in their mamfefto, S8. T he conftitution of their ncw- 
edabliflied government, 89. Fro'grefs of the war with Britain, 
92, 93. Why it was not more vigoroufly profecuted on the part 
of the new ftates, 102. A treaty of alliance concluded with 
France, 108. The independence of the American ftates acknow¬ 
ledged by the court of France, ib. The mediation of Spain offer¬ 
ed between the contending powers, 118. Spain joins in the war 
againft Britain, ib. Conduft of the American ftates 'explained, 
123. Probable confequenccs of their independency, 124. Innate 
feeds of difunion among them, ib, All mankind interefted in the 
fuccefs of their efforts, 125. Review of their territorial poflef- 
lions, and their natural produftions, 126, 127. Emigratorsto them 
not likely to gain much by removal, 12S. Probable extent of their 
future population, ib. Exhortation to them, ib. The dilcovery 
of, inftrumental to the decline of the church of Rome, 137. 

American, iflands. Set Bahama y Bermudas , Caribbee, See. iflands > 
and fee alfo the molt confiderable under their proper names. 

Anabaptifts are firft deftinguifhed in Germany by outrageous afts 
of rebellion, before they had digefted their religious tenets into a 
fyftem, v. 352. The leading principles of the feft, 353. Are 
reduced to lubmiflion, 354. Are funk into obfeurity, ib. 

Analogy, the method of reafoning by, fallacious, iv. 37. 

Anamabou, on the Gold coaft of Africa, the French driven from 
thence by the Englifh, iv. 62. 

Anarchy, the confequences of, in a ftate, iii. 31. 

Anarada, Ferdinand, commands the firft Portuguese drips fent to 
China, i. 103. 

Angola, on the coaft of Africa, lingular cuftora there, iv* 67. Ac¬ 
count of the Portuguefe fettlement of St. Paul de Loando, 69. 

Aogria, the pirate, eftablifhes an independent ftate, f. 338. Wow 
reduced, 339. 
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♦Anguilla, thcifland and its cultivation defcribed, v. 30, 
man, the report concerning that ftrait found to be fabulous, v. 284. 

Anjengo, oh the coaft of Malabar, account of the Englifli factory 
there, i.^aJ* Apoftrophe to the memory of Eliza Draper, 329. 

Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, built, v. 313. 

Annuities for lives, an obftacle to population, vi.300. 

Anfon, caufe of the failure of his South-fea expedition, iii. 244, 430. 

Anthropophagy, moral confiderations on, iii. 265. 

Antigua, firft fettlement of that ifland, v. 20. Its prefent population 
and productions,21. Its ftrength and revenue, ib. Governor Park 
killed by the inhabitants, 22. Jurifdiction of the governor, 23. 

Antilles. See Caribbee ijlartds. 

Antwerp, its prefent, compared with its former, ftate,ii. 169. 

Arabia, geographical defcription of* 1.298. Its three principal di- 
vifions, 299. Its ancient inhabitants, ib. Their conquefts and 
improvements in arts under the influence of Mohammed, 300. Ob- 
fervations on their genius, ib. Their attention to commerce, 301. 
Manners and cuftoms of the prefent Arabians, ib. Peculiar treat¬ 
ment of their women, 302. Their paftoral way of life,ib. Their 
difpofltion to plunder, 303. Their camels, ib. The manner in 
which they attack travellers, 304. Peculiar excellence of their 
horfes, ib. Their poetical talents, 305. Hiftorical account of 
the port of Aden, 306. Computation of the number of inhabit¬ 
ants, 309. Great confumption of coffee there, and great trade 
carried on with, ib. Account of the trade of Mocha, 310. At 
Jodda, 313. At Surat, ib. Advantages derived from the pil¬ 
grimages to Mecca, 314. The trade carried on by the Arabs of 
’Aleppo and Baflora, 320. 

Arabs, the firft revivers of commerce in Europe, i. xo. And the 
reftorers of arts and fciences, ib. Were the fir ft who failed over 
the Atlantic ocean, 22. Extend themfelves over the Eaft Indies, 
6 8. Sciences cultivated by them, vi. 454. 

Archangel, the Englifli, under Queen Elizabeth, trade to Mufcovy, 
at that port, foon after its difeovery, i. 277. 

Architecture, Gothic, origin and principles of, i, 9. 

Arcot, Nabob of, his court where kept, i. 357. His connections with 
the Englifli, ib. 

Artca, a fruit purchafed by the Dutch at Ceylon, defcription of the 
tree, with its ufes, i. 201. Isuled by the Indians with betel, ib. 

Ariofto, his character, vi. 341. 

Ariftocrac/, the arguments for and againft, vi. 61. 

Arillotle, his character, vi. 348. Is (tudied by the Arabs, 349. Is 
converted by the monks into the father of the philofophy of the 
fchools, ib. is at length better understood, and found to teach 
true philofophy, 353. 

Arithmetic, invented by the Arabs, vi. 349. 

Armada, Spanifh, for the conqueft of England, hiftory of, vi. 236. 

Armida, her character, vi. 341. 

Armenian merchants, the nature of the trade they carry on at Gom¬ 
broon, i. 288. At Pegu, 368. In Bengal, 371. 

Arms, poifonedf the ufe of, very ancient, iv. 149. Abolifhed by the 
laws of war, 150. 



Army, (landing, the dangers of, how guarded againft in the Britiih 
government, vi. 16S. 

Arnotto, defcription of the tree that produces this dye/ it. ill. its 
preparation for ufe, 122. f 

Arrack, how made at Batavia, i. 136. 

Arts, originally derived from Ada, vi. 282. Introduced into Eu- 
, rope by the crufaders, ib. Prog refs of, in the European ftates, 
283. Are favourable to liberty, 184. The complicated nature 
of the arts exerted in various kinds of manufactures, 285. Are 
better adapted to republics than to monarchies, 288. Fine, the 
origin of, 334. Why Greece excelled in them, ib. Why the 
Romans were inferior to the Greeks in them, 336. Revolutions 
of traced, 338. Atfirft driven from Rome, and afterwards brought 
back again by the fame people, 340. The fplendour of their re¬ 
vival in Italy, ib. Their rapid progrefs in France, 341. Will not 
again be eafily deftroyed, 344. Perpetuate the genius of nations, 

. 345. Lead to philofophy, 346. 

Arts and Sciences fubjefl to falhion, iv. 37. 

Afia, a geographical defcription of, i. 29. 

Aftrolabe, partly invented by Prince Henry of Portugal, i. 23. 

Afylum, or place of protection for criminals, philosophical reflec. 
tionson, ii. 361. That refuiting from profeflional character, 362. 

Atabalipa, Inca of Peru, unfettled (late of his government when 
invaded by Pizarro, iii. 12. His interview with Pizarro, ib. His 
retinue niaflacred, and himfelf taken prifoner, 13. His largev 
offers of ranfom, ib. Is baiely put to death, 45. 

Ataida, his vigilant defence of the Portuguefe poffeffrons in India 
againft the country powers,i. 149. Reformsjthe adminiftration,i5». 

Atalantis, exiftence of an ancient iflaod fo called, inquired into, i. 23, 

Athens the firft commercial efforts of, i. 5. 

Atlantic ocean, formerly fuppofed to be unpaffable, i, 22. Firft 
croffed by the Moors and Arabs, 23. 

Audiences in Spanith America, the nature of thofe tribunals, iii. 145. 

Aurengzebe reduces the Englifh who had infuited his fliips at Bom¬ 
bay, i. 293. 

Auftria, the court of, more intent on war and conqueft, than on 
trade and government, ii. 178. The internal refources of the coun¬ 
try not adequate to the pride and intolerant fpirit of the houfe of, 
369. EftabliQiment of an Eaft.India company at Oftend, 170. 
This company facrificed to other views, 171. 

Authority in government, its prejudicial effects, vi. 207. 

Auto de Fe, celebrated at Mexico, on account of the lofs of a fleet, 
ii. 365. Reflections on this horrible a<ft of expiation, ib. 

Azores, prefent ftate of tbofe iflands, iii. 355. 

Babar, king of Samarcand, how induced to undertake the conqueft 
of Indoftan, ii. 91. Lays the foundation of the empire oi Mo¬ 
gul Tartars, 92. His plan of government, 93. 

Bacon, Friar, important confequeuces that refuited from his expe¬ 
rimental dilcoveries, vi. 351. 

— ■- 1 Chancellor, his character, vi. 351. 

Bahama iflands, their fltuation and number, v. 58. Are fettled by 
Captaiu Woods Rogers, ib. 
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Hahar, that province the principal place for the cultivation of pop¬ 
pies, and making of opium, i. 370. 

Baharcn, in the Periian gulf, revolutions of that ifland, i. 3*4. I* 
confiderabl\ for its pearl filhery, ib. 

Bahia, th% government of, in Brazil, defcribed, iii. 313. Whale 
fifliery tfiere, 318. Culture of tobacco, 315. Amount of the 
tobacco trade there, ib. 

Balambangan, on the iHand of Borneo, a new Englifli fettlcraent 
there, deftroyed, i. 360. 

Balboa, Vafco Nugnes de, arrives at the province of Darien, iii. 5. 
His character, ib. Advances into the mountains 7. Deltroys 
and difpcrfes the inhabitant?, ib. Difcovcrs the Southern ocean 
ib. Is fuperfeded and put to death by Pedraria% S. 

Baldivia, account of the Dutch expedition to, iii. 242. 

Balliaderes, Indian female dancers, acccount of, iii. 31. Their 
drefs and dances, 33. 

Baltic, duties paid in the Sound, by fliips palling in or out, iw 234. 
Baltimore, Lord. See Maryland. 

Banana, defeription of that tree, and its fruit, iii. 373. 

Banda Iflands, diftinguiihed as the only places which produce nut¬ 
megs, i. 187. Are barren in every other refpetf, iS?. The ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants exterminated, and now peopled by white men. ib. 
Bandel, a Portuguefe fettlement up the river Ganges, its prefent 
forlorn Hate, i. 374. 

Banians, the trade of Mocha carried on by a fucceflton of that clafs 
of people, i. 310. Are the principal merchants at Surat, it. 26, 
Their mode of dealing, 27. Their women, ib. 

Bantam, how the Dutch acquired the exclufive trade of, i. 225. 
Barbadoes, firft fettled by the Englifli, v. 15. General defeription • 
of, and its population, ib. 16. Confpiracy of the negroes and Ca- 
ribs, ib. Soil, and culture of fugar there, 17. Prefent ftate of 
the iHand, and its trade, iS. Its capacity of defence, 19. 
Barbary, the ancient Lybia, review of the hiflory of this country, 
iv. 11. Is iubiedted by the Saracens, 13. By the Turks, ib. 
Foundation of the Hates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, ib. Em¬ 
pire of Morocco, 24. Origin of thefe piratical Hafes, 27. Means 
for fupprefling them, 28. And civilizing the natives, 29. 
Barbuda, defeription of that ifland, v. 29. The purpofes for which 
it is cultivated, ib. 

Bark, Peruvian, defeription of the tree that produces if, iii 78. Three 
ipecies or varieties of, 79. The virtues of, when tirlt publilhed, 
ib. Is fuppofed to have been ufed in fevers by the natives, 80. 
Barons, under the feudal fyflem of government, their character, i. 11. 
Bartholomew, St. account of that ifland, iv. 309, 3I0. 

Baflbra, the city, inhabitants, and trade of, dtfertbed, i. 318. The 
various commodities imported and exported there, 319. Ill treat¬ 
ment of the Dutch there, how retaliated, 321. 

Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch EaH-India fettlements, de¬ 
fcribed, i. 229. Caufes of its unwholefomenefs, 230. Expedients 
of the inhabitants to reiffcify the infectious qualities of the air, 
ib. The <yverfity of its inhabitants, 231. Their luxury, 532, 
The^ nature of the intcrcourfe batweeu this city and the other 
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Dutch fettlements, 233. Intercourfe with China, 234. Tradfc 
carried on with other nations, 235, 235. Revenue and govern- 
ment of, 237. Is eafy to be taken by any invader^adi. 

Battae, fettle in, and give name to Batavia, i. 158./ Are particu¬ 
larly diftinguilhed by Julius Caefar, ib. Are overrun by the 
Franks, 159. Their country obtains the name of Holland, i6w. 
For the continuation of their hiltory, fee Holland and Dutch . 

Bear of Canada defefibed, v. 150. 

Beaver of Canada, defeription and chara&er of, v. t 51. His mode 
of fociety, and manner of building, 151, 153. His amorous at¬ 
tachments, 154. Method -ol hunting him, 15 5 . His powers 

compared with thofe of hisfavage purfuers, 157. Various quali¬ 
ties of beaver Ikins, 158. 

Bees carried from Europe to North America, are increafing, vi. 12. 

Beggars encouraged by public charities, iv. 1^7. «. 

Belem, the capital of Para in Brazil, account of, iii, 310. 

Bencoolen, on the ifland of Sumatra, a fettleinent formed there by 
the Englilh, i. 359. Fort Marlborough built, and a trade for 
pepper ettablilhed, 360. 

Bengal, boundaries and defeription of that province, i. 361. Its re¬ 
volutions and prefept government, 362. Is the richeft and molt 
populous province in the mogul empire, 36S. Trade carried on 
with the neighbouring provinces, 307. Its trade in fait, and irt 
filk particularly, 368. All foreign commerce engrofled by me 
Europeans, ib. Exports 0^.475, 47S. Cruel treatment of the 
Englilh at Calcutta, by the foubah, 3S4, 385. Rapid luccellos 
of the Englfii under Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive, 3S5, 
They obtain a formal grant of the fovereignty over the whole 
province, 388. The old form of government adhered to under 
Englilh influence, ib. The Englilh empire over precarious, 390, 
Their adininiltration there corrupted, ib. Commercial oppreflions 
exercifed over the province, 392. Frauds pradtifed with the coin 
of the country, 395. Terrible famine there, 397. A fourth part 
of the inhabitants die, 398. Circumflances of the French, ii. 145. 

Benguela, St. Philip de, on the coalt of Africa, a Portuguese iet- 
tlemeut, account of, iv. 69. 

Benzoin, gum, where found, i. 193. 

Bequees, in Egypt, its harbour delcribed, fv. 9. 

Berbice, boundaries and extent of this lettlement, iv. 206. Hiftory 
of, 207. Produce and trade of the country, 209. 

Berkley, Governor of Virginia, protects the refugee royalifls, v. 3S3. 

Bermudas Blands, firft dilcovery and lettlement of, v. 59. General 
defeription of, 60. Are diltinguilhed by the manufacture of lail- 
cJoth and cedar-built lliips, ib. A fociety formed there for the 
promotion of agriculture and mechanical arts, ib. 

Belt, Captain, his engagement with the Portuguefe at Surat, i, 285. 

Betel, defeription of this plant, and its ule among'the Indians, i. aoi^ 

Beys of Egypt, their promotion and authority delcribed, iv„ 7. 

Biloxi, in Louifiana, defeription of that diftnCt. v. 180. A large 
colony left there to deftru&ion by the Milfiffippi company, 185. 

Birds doubts fuggefled as to the nature of their language, i. 21a. 
Ns its, why an article of Eaft-India trade, 235- 
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Bifnagar, Aiufes of the decline of the empire of, i. 347. 

Bifon, the nature and properties of this animal well calculated for 
the ufe of the Canbbee iflands,iv, 116. 

Biffenpour, % diftri< 5 fc iq the province of Bengal, the primitive fyftem 
of Indian |overnment and manners preferved there unadulterated, 
1.363. ^Natural ftrength ofthecountry a^ainlt invafion, ib. Li¬ 
berty and property facied there, and beneficence to rtrangers uni- 
verfal, 364. Reality of this beautiful c+iaratfler doubtful, 365. 
Bombay, the ifland defcribed, i. 344. The untvholeiomeneis of the 
climate corretfled by the Englifh, ib. Number and*induftry of the 
inhabitants, ib. 345. Its prefent improvement! and commercial 
intercourfe, ib. Its revenue, ib. 

Bonzes of China,how reftrained from propagating fuperftition, i. 115. 
Borax, the nature and utes of this mineral, i. 373. 1 

Borneo, general account of that ifland, and ill luceefs of the Portu- 
guele in their attempts to fettle on it, i. 191. A trade for pepper 
eftablifhed there by the Dutch, ib. A new Englifh fettlement at 
Balambangan deftroyed, 361. 

Bofchower, a Dutch fa<f>or, becomes prime minifter to the king of 
Ceylon, ii. 156. Engages the Danes in a trailing voyage to that 
ifland, and dies, ib. 

Boilon, the capital of New England, defcribed, v. 333, The har^ 
hour, 336. Port flint, for riots on account of the tea tax, vi. 132. 
Bourbon, the ifland of, fettled by the French, ii. S3. State of, 136. 
Bourdonnais is fent by the French government to improve the Ifle of 
France, ii. 84. His great naval abilities and experience, ib. Ilis 
judicious regulations for the lupport of the colony, S5. IIL feheme 
to fecure the fovereignty of the Indian lea% 87. Takes Madras, 
8S. Returns to Europe, and is imprifoned, 89. 

Boyle, Mr. reafon for preaching chriltianity to lavage?, iii. 4:55. 
Braddock., General, account of his unfortunate expedition to Fort. 
Duquefne, v. 242. 

Brama, the legiflator oflndoflan, mythological account of him, i. 38. 
His inftitution?, 51. Remarks on his policy, 61. His feligion di¬ 
vided into numerous fe<fts, 66 . 

Brarains, inltance of the inviolable fecrecy they preferve with regard 
to their religious tenets, i. 37. Communicate them to Mr, Haft- 
ings the Britifh governor-general of Bengal, 38. Summary of 
their religious principles, ib. Foundation of the diftin&ion 
of cafts, 40. Their chronological account of the ages of the 
world, 41. Their language, ib. Civil law, 43. Chara&eriltical 
remarks on their doiffrines and policy, 50. The different orders 
of, 52. Are addi&ed to metaphyficai controverfies, ib. 53. Ac¬ 
count of the ancient brachmans, from whom descended, ib. 
Brandy, inordinate love of the North American Indians for, and its 
pernicious effects on them, v. 163. 

Brazil, firft dilcovery of, and its boundaries, iii. 253. How it ob¬ 
tained its prefent name, 254. Is defpifed, and made a receptacle 
for felon9, 255. Grants in, made to Portuguefe noblemen, 258. 
Manners and cuffoms of the natives, ib. Were deftitute of reli¬ 
gion, 260. Summary method of punching murder there, 261. 
Their marriages and women, ib. Their hofpitality, 264. Their. 
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motives to war, 264. Their treatment of prifoners, 16'j. Are ci¬ 
vilized by the jefuits, 466. Attempts made by the^ French to 
form fettlements, 270. Dialogue between a Brazilian and a 
Frenchman, ib. Incurfion of the Dutch, 71. Fer/iambuca ta¬ 
ken, 274. The whole coaft reduced by Prince Mai^ice^ ib. Af¬ 
fairs of, under the Dutch adminiftration, 281. A confpjracy form¬ 
ed againft the Dutch, 2S3. They are expelled, 184. Hiftory 
of the trade of this province, 299.'The trade fubjedled to a monb- 
poly, 30I. Civil, military, aud religious, government of Brazil, 
302. Condition of the r.egro Haves there, 305. Hiftorical view 
of the fituation of the Indian natives ib. The natives declared free 
citizens, 30 6. This emancipation little attended to, 3C.8. De- 
fcription of the government of Para, 309. Of Maragnan, 312. 
Of Fernambuca, 3(3. Of Bahia, 316. Account of the whale 
fifliery, 518. Culture and trade of tobacco, 3*9. Government 
of Rio Janeiro, 330. lfland of St. Catharine, 323. Town of St. 
Paul, 325. Three interior governments, 327, The gold mines, 
ib. Diamonds difcovered there, 336. Regulations impofed on 
the fearch of, and trade with, 3^7. In what date they are found, 
338. Other gems found, 339. Other mines neglected, ib. Iin- 
pofitions by which this province is depreifed, ib. Commercial iri- 
tercourfe of, with other countries, 340. With Africa, 341. With* 
Madeira, ib. Improvements recommended in this colony, 354. 
Amount of the population there, 357. The province might be 
improved by receiving foreigners, 358. But the inquifition mult 
then be aboliftied, ib. 

Brafil wood, defeription of the tree that produces it, iii. 3 f4, 315. 
The trade of this wood monopolized, ib. 

Bread tree of the Marianne iflands defcribed, ii. 399. 

Breezes, land and fea, in the Caribbce iflands, defcribed, with their 
caufes, iii. 376. 

Britifti iflands, anciently traded to by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
and Gauls, i. 271* Why the natives were not much improved un¬ 
der th^dominion of the Romans, 273. Are afterwards ravaged 
by a fucceffion of northern invaders, ib. See 'England. 

Brunfwick, the only port of North Carolina, v. 401. 

Buccaneers, who, derivation of their name, and their plan of affoci- 
ation, iii. 390. Their drefs and employments, 391. Are harafl- 
ed by the Spaniards, 392. Are reduced to cultivate their lands 
for fubfiftence, ib. Receive a governor from France, 393. Then- 
manner of addrefling the women fent them, ib. Narrative of 
fome of their remarkable exploits againft the Spaniards, 59S. 
Their riotous courfe of life, 401. Hiftory of fome of the moft dif- 
tinguiflied buccaneers, 402. Remarks on this Angular community 
of plunderers, 417. 

Budziofts, a Japanefe fe#, their tenets, i. 13S. 

Buenos Ayres, the foundation of that town laid by Mendoza, iii, 154, 
Is rebuilt, 155. The province of, feparated frem Paraguay, 15^ 
Defeription ot the town and inhabitants, 159. Great trade car¬ 
ried on by the fale of mules, 16 2. Its intercourfe with Paraguay, 
how conduced, 163, A packet-boat and poft eltablifljed, ib. 
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Buffalo defcribed, iv. 117. Recommended for propagation in the 
Caribbee iflands, ib. 

Buft'on, a clara<ffer of his natural hiffory, iv. 3d. 

Burgoyne, general, his daring expedition from Canada, through the 
interior parts of North America, to New York, vi. 95. Is redu¬ 
ced by General Gates at Saratoga, 96. 

Bmial of the living with the dead, a practice prob. b’y derived from 

*. the dodlrine of the refurrecftion, i. 62, 

.Burning of tivitrg wives with their dead hulbands, in India, a prac¬ 
tice founded in their civil code, i. 47, 63. , 

Byng, admiral, remarks on his execution, iii. 441, 44c. 

Cabot, Sebaftian, difeovers the river Plata, iii. 153. 

Cabral, Alvares, his expedition to the Eaft-lndies, i. 7S. Was the 
firlt difcoverer of Brazil, iii. 153. 

Cacao tree defcribed, iii. 51. Method of gathering the nuts, and 
preparing the kernels for making chocolate, 5a. Culture of the 
tree, and where chiefly propagated, 53. 

Calcutta, the principal Eughfli fettlement in Bengal, defcribcd, 
373. Cruel treatment of the Engliflt by the foubah, 3S4. 

Calicut, formerly the richeft flaple of the eall, i. 69. Is djfcovcred 
by Vafco de Gama, 70. Arrival and tranfa&ions of Alvarez 
Cabral, 71. The government of that country defcribed, 332. 

California, the gulf and coaft of, explored in 1745, by the jcfir’t 
Ferdinand Confang, ii. 369. This peninfula defcribcd, 406. I s 
climate and produce, ib. Account of the inhabitants, 407. A11 

unfuccefsful expedition undertaken by Cortez to thi; country, 
409. The natives civilized by the jefuits, 410. Thejefutts ex¬ 
pelled by the Spaniards, 412. 

Callao, the port of, deflro>ed by an earthquake, iii* 123. 

Camel, how treated in Arabia, and its qualities deferibed, i. 303, 

Camphor is produced in the northern parts of the iflatid of Sumatta, 
i. 193. Botanical delcription of the tree which produces it, ib. 
How the camphor is extracted, with its properties, 194. 

Cainpea^hy, logwood there fuperior to that of Honduras, ii. 424. 

Canada, or New France, general description of the country, as it ap¬ 
peared at the firlt fettlement of it, v. 109. Character and man¬ 
ners of the original natives, no. Their languages, 114. Their 
modes of government, 1x5. Their difpofition toward Europeans, 

117. Their marriages, and treatment of their women, 119. The 
re a Ion of their not increaling in numbers inquired into, 1 zo. 
Their affection for their children, 122. Their warmth of friend- 
fhip, 123. Their longs and dances, 13S. Their propenfity to 
gaming, 125. Their religious notions, 126. Their wars. 127. 
Their method of choofing a chief to command them, 128. Their 
military harangues, 129. Their weapons, 130. Their fagacity 
in circ umventing their enemies, 131. Their treatment of prifon- 
ers, 132, Account of the war between the Iroquois anu Algon- 
quins, 135. Caufe of the final! progrefs made by the French in 
fettling tiiis country, 139. lh colony reinforced by troops, to 
protect the lettlers agamlt the favagees, 142. Account of the fur 
trade carried on with the Indians, and delcription of the various 
Vo’. VI. R 
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animals hunted for their fkins* 147. The Englifli interfere in the 
fur trade, 160. State of this country at the peace of Utrecht, 
217. Defcription of Quebec, a 18. Trios Rivieres, ard Montreal, 
319. The colony injured by the equal partition of rnheritances, 
no. A judgment to be formed of the foil of, by it/natural pro¬ 
duce, 32 i. General circumftances of the inhabitants, ib. Situ¬ 
ation and occafion of erecting Fort Frontenac, 22a. Fort Niaga¬ 
ra, ib. The diftriCI called the Straight, ib. Manners of the 
French colonifts, 223. The inhabitants of the cities, 224. Form 
- of government, ib. Revenue laws, and tenure of lands, 225. Ex¬ 
actions of the clergy, 22 5 . Manufactures and fiflieries, ib. Ex¬ 
ports of, 22S. Account of the French paper currency, ib. Ex- 
pences of government, 229. Advantages that France might have 
derived from Canada, 230. The iron mines negleCled, 231. The 
timber mifmanaged, 232. The fur trade driven into the hands 
of the Englifli, 233. The whale fifhery abandoned by the French, 
ib. A cod fifhery might be carried on in the river St. Lawrence, 
234. TJhe difputes of :he colonifts with the Indians give all their 
ideas a military turn, 235. Origin of the difputes between the 
French and Englifli in this colony, 23d. Defeat of General Brad- 
dock, 242. Other difafters attending the Englifli, 243. Inve¬ 
teracy of the Indians againft the Englifli, 245. Siege of Quebec, 
246. Attempt of the French to retake the town, 248. The 
whole colony ceded to the Englifli, 249. Government of this 
country under the Englifli, 286. Reformation of the criminal 
Jaws, 2S7. Its religious eftablifliment, 28S. Increufe of popula ¬ 
tion, ib. State of manufactures, trade, and fifhery, 289. Culti¬ 
vation and exports, 290. Indications of profperity, ib. Is check¬ 
ed by a want of inland navigation, and the long ftoppage of the 
river St. Lawrence, ib. 

Canara, on the confines of Malabar, caufes of its decline, i. 337. 
Canary iflands deferibed, ii. 313. Why Ptolemy fixed the firlt me¬ 
ridian there, ib. Arc feized by Bethencourt, 314. Their pro¬ 
ductions, ib. Number of their inhabitants, ib. Their trade, 
315. The inhabitants how deprefled, ib. 

Candleberry myrtle, defcription of this tree, vi. 9. Its ufes, ib. 
Canton, the harbour of, deferibed, with the nature of the intercourse 
carried on there, ii. 245. 

Cape Breton, the lettleraent of, by the French oppofed by the Eng¬ 
lifli, v. 169. The ifland deferibed, ib. The harbour at Fort 
Dauphin, 170, The harbour of Louifburg, ib. The town and 
fortifications of Louifburg, 171. The foil of the ifland unfit for 
agriculture, 172. Abounds with wood and coal, ib. The at¬ 
tention of the inhabitants confined to the cod fifliery, 173. Ex¬ 
ports of the inhabitants to the other French iflands, ib. Is taken 
by New England troops, 237. Is taken again by Bofcavven and 
Amherft, 238, Is negle&ed by the Englifli, 292. Abounds tn 
coal, ib. 

Cape St. Francis, on the ifland of St. Domingo, origin of that town, 
iv. 347. The town deferibed, 348. The hofpiul called La Pro¬ 
vidence, 349. h the moft healthful town in the iqaritime parts of 
the colouy, 350. The harbour, ib. / 

Cape Horn, the pafiage round, into the South fea, difcovere,d by the 
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Patch, iii. 135. Ts now ufed by the Spaniards in preference to 
the ftraits of Magellan, ib. But only at certain fealbns, 151. 

C3pe of Good Hope, firft doubled by the Portuguefe, and the origin 
of its namlL i. 29. Ts fettled by the Dutch, 208. The manners 
and cuftoms of the native Hottentots deferibed, 209. General de- 
feription of the country, $1*5. The foil barren, ib. The Cape 
town, 21 6. Vineyards, ib. Political grievances of the Dutch 
lettlers, 217. Their manners, 218. Their numbers, ib. The 
colony deprefled by intolerancy, 219. Their (laves humanely- 
treated, ib. Remarks on the policy of the Dutch in the regula¬ 
tion of this colony, 220. Might eafily be reduced by an enemy, a66 * 

Cape de Verd iflands. See Verd,. 

Caraccas, account of the diftridt and town of, iii. 55. 

Cardamom, defeription of that plant, its properties and ufes, i. 335. 

Cariacou, one of the Grenadine iflands, how fettled, and its produc¬ 
tion*, v. 67. 

Caribbee iflands, a general view of, and their diftin< 5 fcion into Wind¬ 
ward and Leeward iflands, iii. 367. Remarks on the direction in 
which they lie, 370. The direction of their rivers, ib. Evi¬ 
dences of their having-been feparated from the continent, 37T. 
Their foil, ib. Their natural vegetable produ^ions, 372. The 
native animals, 375. Their climate and feafons, ib. General 
courfe of the winds, 37 6 . Land and fea breezes, 377. Rains, ib. 
Expedients for preferving flour there from fpoiling, 378. Whirl¬ 
pools, 379. Their hurricanes, 380. The native Caribs, their 
manners and cuftoms, 3S3. Their entertainments and wars, $ 36 , 
Why the Spaniards relinquifhed the intention of conquering them, 
3S7. St. Chriftaphers fettled by the Englilh and French, ib. 
Partition of the other iflands between the Englifh and French, 
2S9. The native Caribs cohered in Dominica and St. Vincents, 
ib. Origin and hiftory of the buccaneers, 390. Thefe iflands 
cannot thrive in time of war, 425. Motives that led to the 
fcheme of cultivating them by negro Haves, iv. 1. Remarks on the 
foil of thefe iflands, 112. A general ufe of the plough recommend¬ 
ed in them, 114. How to provide manure for them, ib. Manage¬ 
ment of cattle there, 115. How the degeneracy of European ani¬ 
mals might be prevented, 116. The bifon and buffalo recommend¬ 
ed for propagation there, 117. Vegetable productions common 
there, tiS. Principal articles of cultivation for commerce, 121. 
Sugar the principal article of exportation from thefe iflands, 131. 
Europeans degenerate there no lei's than other animals, 131. De¬ 
feription and character of the creoles, 134. General chara&er of 
the inhabitants of thefe iflands, ib. The women, 135. Diforders 
to which Europeans are liable there, 138. Averages of the deaths 
of Europeans there, 141. Great improvement of thefe iflands, and 
the advantages derived from them by the nations who poflefs them, 
ib. Fatal errors committed by the firfl cultivators of thefe iflands, 
v. 71. The beft plan for eftablifliing a new colony, ib. St. Vin¬ 
cent and Dominica refigned to the native Caribs by the Englifh 
and French, 73. Their manners, ib. Diflindtion between the 
black and red Caribs, 74. Origin of the flat-headed Caribs, 75. 
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General character and review of the circumftances of the BritiOi 
iflawN, 50. Summary view of the riches which Europe derives 
from the poffeilion and cultivation of thefe iflands, pf. Extenfive 
operations of the trade with them, ib. Anticipation of th^ir future 
tleftiny, 99. A navy the only fecurity for the pofieflfyn of thefe 
itlands, 100. See thefe iflands under their refpecflive names. 

Carnatic, appointment of a nabob contefted, ii. 107. 

Carolina, difcovered by the Spaniards, but neglected, v. 392. Is 
granted by Charles II to proprietors, 393. A plan of government 
for, drawn up by Mr. Locke, ib. Remarks on this plan, ib. The 
province bought and its government regulated, 396. Is divided 
into North and South Carolina, ib. Description of the country and 
climate, 397. • North Carolina, and its inhabitants, ib. Prefent 
number of the people, 39S. Is chiefly peopled by Scots Highland¬ 
ers, ib. Their firft employments, 400. Brunfwick the only port, 
401. Rice and indigo the chief produtflions of South Carolina, ib. 
Number of inhabitants in South Carolina, and the amount of their* 
exports, 403. Their oftentatious funerals, and eulogiums on the 
dead, ib. Towns in South Carolina, 404. Prefent date of the two 
Carolinas, ib. Attempts to produce lilk there, ib. 

Carthage, its advantage over 'Pyre, its mother date, i. 4. Caufe of 
its fubverfion, 5. Extended its trade to Britain, 271. 

Carthngena, province of, in America, ddcribed, iii. 42. Hi dory of, 
litice its difcoveiy by the Spaniards, 43. The capital city of, and 
its inhabitants, delcribed, ib. Unwholefomonefs of the climate, 
44. Account of the harbour, 46'. 'Trade canicd on there by the 
galleons, 47. 

Cartier, James, a Frenchman, firft fails up the river St. Lawrence in 
North America, v. 108. 

Carvajal, the confident ot Gonzales Pizarro, his character and death, 
iii. 39. 

Calas, Bartholomew de Las, his benevolence, iii. 6 o. His plan for a 
colony, ih. Obtains the diftritft of Cumana to carry it into exe¬ 
cution, 6 t. Cautes of his ill tuccef**, ib. Mis zealous felicitations 
in favour of the,native Indians, 188. 

Cafpian lea, a philolophical account of, i. 30. Anciently the track 
of communication between Europe and Alia, ii. 224. Motives 
that induced the Englifh to attempt a paffuge to Perfia by this lea, 
225- Projected canal toconuecfl this with the Euxine fea, 231. 

Caffava, a dangerous article of food, iv. S7. 

Caflia hgnea, dcfmbed, and qualities of the haik, i. 33 6 . 

Callimbuzar, the general market for Bengal filk i. 376. 

Calls, Indian, foundation of thole didmtTions, i. 40, 58. 

Caftro, Don Juan de, the Portuguele viceroy in India, his charatfter 
and wife adminillration, i. 145. Raifes the liege of Diu, ib. His 
triumphal return to Goa, 14&. 

Caftro, Valeo di, is lent our bom Spain to regulate the affairs in 
Peru, iii. 33. Reduces, and puts to death, Aimagro the younger, 34. 

Catherine, Sr. ifland of, in the government xif Rio Janeiro, described, 
iii. 323. Becomes a neft of pirates, 324. Who la bra it to an order¬ 
ly government, 325. 
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Catherine II, of Ruflia, wife principles of her government, ii. 237. 

Examination of the meafures to civilize her fubjetfls, vi. 153. 

Cato the Elaer, the firlt i'ubverter of the liberty of ancient Rom*, 
vi. 12$. \ 

Cayenne, ihe ifland of, fettled by fome French adventurers, iv. 251. 
Revolutions of, 253. Defcription of, ib. Its productions and trade, 
25 4.. Is not in a profperous *ftate, 270. Amount of its exports to 
■France, 351. 

Cayes, the town of, in St. Domingo, deferibed, iv. 334. Improve¬ 
ments fuggefted for this town, 335, 

C.iylus, Count, attributes the invention of porcelain to the ancient 
Egyptians, ii. 250. 

Celebes, defcription of that ifland and its inhabitants, i. t£6. Con¬ 
duct of the king on the arrival of chrillian and ivnhoinrtan mil- 
fiouaries, iSS. Dominion of the ifland leizcd by the Dutch, 
Their motive for retaining it, ib. 

Celibacy, clerical, a great obftacle to population, vi. 29S. 

C eylon,the ifland, government, and inhabitants, defenbed, i. 90. The 
Dutch atlill the king of Candy to drive out the 'Portuguese, 190. 
produelinnsjjf that ifl :nd, 2CO. Revenue and cntloms o'-', 2 ;. 
The terms to which the Dutch have reduced the k.n g of Cando, 

205. Hints of policy to the Dutch for improving their fettiemen:-, 

206. 

Chaco, in Solith America, extent of that province, iii. 156. Its riven 
and inhabitants, ib. 

Chandernagore, a French fettlement in Bengal, deferibed, i. 37 
Its great improvements under ihe government of Dupleix, ii. 9 *. 
Chapetous in Spanifh America, who, iii. 1S1. 

Charities, public, reflections on the abufe of, iv. 349. 

Charlemagne, his contefts with the Normans and Arabs, i. rc. Re¬ 
vives a fpirit of induftry and trade in his tubjedls, ii. 4. HE em¬ 
pire diimembered, 5. 

Charles I, of England, fucceed* to his father's cor.tefts with his lub- 
j<*on prerogative, v. 6. Review of the civil war, 8. P:omoe s 
the fpiemh ttr of the ch-rgy, 259. Attempts the cflablifliment of 
prelacy in Scotland, 260. 

Charles Ii, King of England, his character, and injudicious conduc'd: 

.towards his Eail-India company, i. 291. re, * 

Chatlcs V, Emperor, his rivailhip with Francis I, the origin of the 
prtfent fyftern of European policy, vi. 2id. Compared with Lewis 

xiv, » 3 . 

Charles VII of France, the firft who.retained a {landing army, vi. 
2i.\. Ought to have been attacked by all Europe for this innova¬ 
tion, 225. 

Charles Xi, K ng of Sweden, his character, and adminiftraton of 
govern rent, ii. 1 89. 

Charledown, South Carolina, deferibed, v. 404. 

Chatigan, on the coait ot Bengal, deferibed, u. 130. An exchange 
of, ior Chandernagore, recommended to the Irensh and Eaglilh, 

. 

he 1'bon, in the ifland of Java, profitable'trade carried on by the 
Dutch there, i. 225,226. R 3 

* * 
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Chefapeak bay, general defcription of, v. 380. 

Cheyks, the financiers of Indoftan, an account of, i. 372*1 

Chiapa de los Indios, a city in Mexico, character of its/inhabitants, 

ii. 41 6. f ( 

Chica, a Peruvian liquqfr, how made, iii. ior. » 

Chickcfaws, native Indians of Louifiana, account of, and their war 

with the French, v. 195. 

Child, Sir Jofias, iniquitous condudl of him and his brother toward 
the Englifh Erift-India company, i. 292. 

Child-birth, why the consequences of, not fo bad among favages as 
in civilized lociety, iii. 261. 

Chili, extent and fituation of, iii. 140. Is firft penetrated by Almagro, 
ib. Who is followed by Valdivia, 141. Valdivia and hitmen cut off, 
142. Continual hoftilities between the natives and the Spaniards, 
ib. Manners of the natives, ib. Their antipathy to the Spaniards, 
ib. Settlements formed by the Spaniards in the country, 144. Sere¬ 
nity of the climate, and fertility of the foil, 146. Revenues de- 
jived from,' ib. Trade of, 147. Its intercourfe with Peru and 
Paraguay, 14S. How deprived of an immediate connexion with 
Spain, 151. Free trade now allowed with Spain, 152. 

Chiioe, the iflandsof, fettled, and the natives civilized, by thejefults, 

iii. 145 - 

China, the firft knowledge of, communicated to Europe by Mark 
Paul the Venetian, i. 103. Arrival of an ambafladfcr fr&m Portu¬ 
gal there, ib. Coritrary characters given of their country, and firft 
by the admirers of it, 104. Its circuit, 105. Indefatigable iri- 
ciuftry of the inhabitants, ib. Their attention to agriculture, ib. 
Xe6. Agriculture recommended to the people by the example of 
the emperor, ic8. Liberality of the political inditutions, 109, 
Taxes, tto. Population, in. Government, ib. The emperof 
< autious of a wanton exercife of authority, 112. His government 
patriarchal, ib. Paternal authority, und filial affedtion, fprings of 
the empire, 113. Nobility rot hereditary, ib. Nature of thtf 
title of mandarin, 114. All officers of date chofen from the order 
c.f mandarins, ib. Principles taught by Confucius, 115. Found¬ 
ation of the national religion, 116. Manner of educating child¬ 
ren, ib. Character of the natives, 117. Are ftroogly actuated 
. by a fpirit of patriotifm, ib. Are recovering from the influence 
of their Tartarian government, 118. The fpirit of invention 
among them, now ftifled, ib. The low date of learning and arts 
among them accounted for, 119. The character of the Chinefe 
as given by thofe who judge unfavourably of them, 120. Their 
laws not proved to be wife by being adopted by their Tartar con¬ 
querors, 121. Its population, to what owing, ib Ufual with 
parents to dedroy their children, 122. The morals of the people 
depraved, 123. Their cruelty, ib. Defpotifm of the government, 
124, 125. Their mode of educating children abfurd, 128. Are 
fraudulent in their dealings, 129. The popu'.oufnefs of the coun¬ 
try a calamity, 131. Their religious toleratino partial, 132. The 
accounts given of the Chinefe hyperbolical and inconfident, 133. 
Conciufions from the whole, 134. Faftories edabfifhed by tue 
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Portuguefe, T35. The ifland of Macao granted to the Portuguefe, 
136. Inurcourfe between the Chinefe and Batavia, 234. Account 
ot the great wall of China, ii. 219. The induftry and fraudulent 
difpoQtioi^ of the Chinefe referred to their country being too po¬ 
pulous, ,242. Expedients of the government to furnilh current 
coin, ib. Their trade with Corea, and with the Tartars, 243. 
Their great fondnefs for the root ginfeng, ib. Their trade with 
Japan, and other eaftern nations, 244. Remarks on their contempt 
lor other nations, 245. Their trade with Europeans limited to the 
port of Canton, ib. Defcription, culture, 6tc. of the tea plant, 246. 
The antiquity of this empire compared with that of Egypt, 250. 
A particular account of the manufa&urc, and different kinds of 
porcelain, ib, Chinefe account of the difcovery of ftlk, 258. Their 
lilk fuperior to that produced in Europe, 259. The two principal 
kinds of, brought over, ib. Excellence and defedts of their filk 
manufactures, 260. Natural hiftory of the Chinefe varnifh, 261. 
How ufed, 263. Its properties, ib. Their paper, 254. Their 
drawing and painting, 265, Their fculptufe and models, ib. Cha¬ 
racter of their rhubarb, 26 6, Inauiry into the gold and filver trade 
with, 268. Their treatment of the Portuguefe at Macao, 2 
Prefent ftate of their intercourfe with the Dutch, 27 c. Their trade 
with the JEftglifll, 171. With France, ib. With the Danes and 
Swedes, ib. Summary view of the amount of their commercial 
dealings'with Europeans, ^72. General remarks on, ib. Politi¬ 
cal inquiry into the merits of the trade with China, and into the 
proper mode of conducting it, 273. 

Chivalry, reflections on the tendency of the fpirit Of, i tor. 

Chocolate, defcription of the tree and the nuts from which it is 
made, Hi. 52. 

Chriftianity, caufes which favoured the reception of, among the Ro¬ 
mans, vi. 131. Sources of its corruption, 133. Leading caufes of 
the Reformation, 134. Requires fupport from the civil magillrate, 
135. Hiftofical view of the fyftem of ecclefiaftiCal policy founded 
upon, 191. Ought to be fubordinate to the civil power, 201. 

Chriftophers, St. tne ifland fettled jointly by the Englifh and French, 
iii. 3^7. The native Caribs expelled, 3S8. Isrefigned to the Euglifh 
by the peace of Utrecht, iv. 249. Occafion of the difTenfions be¬ 
tween the tirft French and EngliHi inhabitants, v. 25. Is long ne¬ 
glected by the Englifh after the expulilon of the French, 26. The 
ill and and its inhabitants deferibed, ib. Its produce, 27. Anec¬ 
dotes of Negro (laves there, ib. 

Cinnabar, the conftituent parts of that mineral, iii. 118. Qjtickfilver, 
how feparated from it, 119. 

Cinnamon tree, botanical defcription ef, i. 203. Methods of taking 
off the bark, and its qualities, ib. 

Cities made free by commerce, i. 13, 14. The fupport of, derived 
from agriculture, vi.278. Origin of, 295. 

Civil Law of Great Britain, caufe of its diffufenefs and perplexity, 
vi. 40. 

Civil wars, the origin of, iii. 31, The iffuesof, when victorious, fuit- 
abie to th» motives, 35. 



Ciergy, inquiry into the beft mode of maintaining them, iii. 

Mu ft be made fubordinate to the civil magiftrate, to prevent the 
luhverfion of a ftate, 360. A let of men ufelefs, at heft, to the 
eaith, and the moft dreadful enemies to a nation whfln they dif- 
grace their profeffion, vi. 279. The moft refpeCtabie df them, 
thofe who are moft defpifed, and burthened with duty, ib. Their 
unalienable domains an obftruCVion to population, 196. 

Climate, its influence on religion, i. 33. Philofophical remarks on, 
v. 264. Forms the character, complexion, and manners, of nations, 
\i, 287. Determines the fpecics of manufactures in a country, ib. 
Is improved by agriculture, 292. 

Cloves, firft difeovered in the Molucca i(lands by the Chinefe, i. 99. 
Botanical defeription of the tree, and its culture, 178. Pioperties 
of the clove, 180. Are cultivated at Amboyna, under Dutch au¬ 
thority, ib. 

Cloifters, anciently the feats of manufacturers, ii. 3. Naturally tend 
to accumulate wealth, ib. 

Cochin, on the Malabar coaft, account of that kingdom, i. 332. 

Cochin China, French account of that empire and its inhabitants, ii. 
4< 5 . Productions and manufacturers of the country, ib. Amiable 
difpofition of the natives, 47. .Equity of their firft fyltem of go¬ 
vernment, ib. Progrefs of corruption in their government, 48. 
View of their trade, 49. Caufes of the French lofing the advan¬ 
tages of this market, 50. 

Cochineal, a production peculiar to Mexico, ii. 379. Natural hif- 
tory of, 380. Defeription of the fhrub on which they breed, ib. 
How cultivated, 380. How gathered, 3S1. Method of killing 
and preferving them, 382. Is introduced in St. Domingo, 384, 

Cocoa tree, natural hiftory of, i. 97. Its fruit, and the properties of 
it, 98. 

Ccd, the filh deferibed, v. 296. A fifhery for, carried on in the north¬ 
ern feas of Europe, 297. Account of the fifhery at Newfoundland, 
i!>. Method of curing the cod, 298. Rife of the Englifh, and de¬ 
cline of the French, fiftieries, 309. 

Coffee, where originally found, with an account of the difeovery of 
its properties, i. 306. Where flow cultivated, 309. Much ufed 
in, arid great exports of from, Arabia, ib. Intioduced into the 
Caribbee iflands from the Eaft, iv. 12". The tree and its berries 
delcribed, ib. Methbd of cultivating it, ^24. Manner of prepar¬ 
ing the berries for fale, 125. 

Coffee-houfes, the origin of, i. 207. Attempt to fupprefs them at 
Conftantinople, ib. Are opened in London, 30?. 

Colbert, M. forms a French Iiaft-Imlia company, ii. 9. His charac¬ 
ter as a fi nancier, 63. Miftakes in his adminiltration, iv. 242. Sub¬ 
jects the Fiench colonies to the oppreftions of an excluiive com¬ 
pany, 243. 

Cold, c ffeCN produced by, in Hudfon's bay, v. 273, 274. 

Coiigny, Admiral, firft directed the attention of the French to Nortlv 
Amrr’ca, v. 104. 

Colonies, why they fubmit readily to an invader, iii. 446. Diftant 
tught not to be left in the hands of chartered companies, iv. 2T2. 
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General remarks on the eftablifhment of, 237. Diftant colonics 
cannot long be retained by any>goverjiment, 238, 239. :< eflec- 

tions on.thc negled {hewn by mother-countries to didant fettle- 
ments, 344. Different motives of colonization, 39a. The belt 
plan for qftablifhing a colony, v. 70. Firlt objects of attention irr 
the formation of, vi. 37. Moral fyftem of, 38. Remarks on 
the dcf<?< 5 b in the political conllitutions of the Britifh-American 
colonies, 40. * 

Columbus Chrjflophcr, fets out on his firft voyage for the difeovery 
of a new continent, ii. 312. Arrives at the Canary iflatids, 313. 
Arrives at the Bahama iflamls, 'l6. His friendly intercourfe with 
the natives, ib. Difcovers 6t. Domingo, 317. Ere&s a fort, and* 
leaves a garrifon, there, 320 Returns to Spain, ib. His feconti 
voyage, ib. Is attacked by the natives of St. Domingo, whom he 
defeats, 322. Barbarities exerciled there by the Spaniards, ib. 
Carries a colony of malefa< 5 lors to St. Domingo. 324. U brought, 
back to Spain in irons, 323. Dies, 326. Remarks on his hard 
fate, ib. * 

Comedy, facrcd, the origin of, i. 21. 

Comets, have probably given this earth occafmnal (hocks in traverf- 
ing its orbit, ii. 33And produced thofe great alterations that 
have taken place on its furface, ib. Superftition traced from fuch 
extraordinary events 334. 

Commerce, the fource of all improvements and civilization, i. 3, 4. 
Produces its own deflruilion, 5. Was revived firlt in Europe by 
the Arabs, 10. Greatly deprefled under the feudal fyftem. II. 
Formation of the tianleatic league I . Hiftorical account of the 
trade to India, 74. I he operations <f, phdoiophically conii.iercd, 
ii. 274. The fpirir of finance always mjuiious to, iv. a 28. De¬ 
fined, vi. 246. HiOoncal deduction'of the progrefs of 10. Con- 
fequences of the dilcovery of the Eaft and Weft i.udies to Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland. 247. How improved by the Enghfh, 249. 
Complexipn of the French commerce, 250. i he German com¬ 
merce, 251 Rite of the Dutch commerce ib. lion, an advantage¬ 
ous article of commerce to the nor'hern nations 252. I he happy 
operations of commercial induftry 253. Chara. icrof a merchant, 
wi'.h his neceffary objects of attention, ib* Inllm-uotis to mer¬ 
chants 250 Remarks on the political (hackles impofed on trade, 
263. A free trade among all nations would caufe all nations to 
prolper, 208. i he mutual correfpondcuce between trade and 
agriculture, 270 271. 

Commons houle oi, in England, origin and growth of, vi. 165. Ad¬ 
vantages of this representative body to the people, 169. Its dc- 
fedtb pointed out, 172. 

Cornora ,Hands in the Mozambique channel, deferibed, i. 380. 

Compals. the invention of fir ft applied to navigation by prince Hen¬ 
ry of Portugal, i. 2 > Great improvements in navigation produ¬ 
ced by. vi. 235. 

Concep ion, town of, in Chili, described, iii. 144.* 

Cnndaanue, M- his account of his Peruvian for Locations, iii. 26., 

* R S 
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Confucius, an acceuntof his religious and political principles, i 115 

Conquefts are only made to be loft again, vi. 7. 

Conftantine the Great the founder of the ecdefiaftical dominion of 
the church of Rome, vi. 13a. ' 

Conftantinople, the Indian commerce transferred from Adexamdfia, to 
that city, i. 78. Caufes that produced itsdeftru&ion, tto. Inherit¬ 
ance how fecured there, iii. 116. 

Contraband trade originates in tyranny, vi. 44. 

Cooke, Captain, the refult of his laft voyage referred to, for de- 
terming the queftion of a north-weft paflage to the Eait Indies, v. 

5. 

Coolies, an account of that people, i. 69. 

Copenhagen, general account of that city, iv. 232, 233. 

Cophts of Egypt, account of thofe people, iv. 5 

Copper, art of the ancient Peruvians in manufa&uring it, iii. 30. 

Cordeleirias mountains, the courfe of, deferibed, ii. 371. Give rife 
to the ,great river Oroonoko, iii. 62 Their flupendous fize a 
fource of aftonifhment, 8z- Philofophical inquiry after their ori¬ 
gin, ib. 4 Exhibit evidences of having been volcanoes, 86. Defr 
criptive particulars relating to them, 87. Their vegetable pro- 
du&ions, ib. 88. Animals peculiar to thefe mountains, 103. 

Coromandel, coaft of, account of its produ&ions and inhabitants, i. 
92. Progrcfs of the Dutch fettlemeuts there, 206 Why negledl- 
<:d by Europeans at their firft arrival in India, 347. On what idea* 
the fir ft European colonies there were eftablilhed, 348. Account 
of their cotton manufadhires, 349. Nature and amount of the 
trade carried on there by Europeans, 352 Pofleflions of the Eng- 
Jifti on this coaft, 333 Cudalore, 354. Mafulipatan, 355. Terri¬ 
tories in the Decan, ib. Account of Madras, 357. The province 
. of Bengal, 361. Englifh method of collecting revenues there, 391. 

Corporations, trading, injurious to induftry, i. 276. 

Corregidor, his office in Peru, iii. 194. 

Cortez, Fernando, is deputed by Velafquez to undertake the con- 
queft of Mexico, ii. 329 His force in (hips and men, 33a Re¬ 
duces the natives of Tabafco, ib. Account of his Indian miftrefs 
Marina, 331. His ncgociations with Montezuma, 332. Burns 
his fhips, and marches towards the ciry of Mexico, 335. Meets 
with oppofition from the natives of Tlafcala, ib. Makes an alli¬ 
ance with the Tlafcalans, who affift him with men, 33". Is charmed 
with the glittering ornaments of the Mexican buildings, 338. Ar- 
refts the emperor, 339. Defeats Narvaez, who was fent to fuper- 
cede him, and afiociatcs his men, ib. Infurredtion of the Mexi¬ 
cans againft the Spaniards, ib. Dangers attending his retreat to 
Tlafcala, 342. Owes his fafety to feizing the Mexican royal ftand- 
ard, 343. Reduces the Mexican provinces, 344. Discovers a con¬ 
spiracy among his troops to afTaffinate him, 345. Reduces the 
capital city of Mexico, 346. His brutal treatment of the empe¬ 
ror Guatimozin, 347. Regulations made by him on fubjedting 
the country, 358. His charadter eftimated, 359. 

Cotton manufacture and trade on the coaft of Coromandel, curious 
particulars relative to, i. 349* 
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Cotton flityb, method of cultivating it, iv, lit. Defcription of its 
flowers and pods, ib. The cotton, how freed from the feeds, 123. 

Country, qptive, the love of, a factitious fentiment, iii. 261. 

Courage is dimiuiflied by the increafe of foldiers, vi. 234. 

Cowrie^ a torindpal article of export from the Maldivia iflands, i. 
347. \Vhy ufed as coin by the Chinefe, ii. 24a. 

Crab ifland deferibed, iv. 216. Englifh and Danifti attempts to fet¬ 
tle on it prevented by the Spaniards, who make no uf* of it them- 
felves, 427. 

Credit defined, and its operations elptained, vi. 348. Private and 
public diftinguiihed, ib. Why England, Holland, and France, are 
the nations that owe the greateft fumson public credit, 349. Why 
thofe nations which have moil refourcea are moft in debt, ib. 
Arguments in favour of contraXing public debts confidered, 330, 
The ruinous tendency of borrowing on public credit fhewn, ib. 
33I. Confequences of national bankruptcy, 333. 

Creoles in ppanifh America, who, and their character, iii. 182. Of 
the Caribbee iflands, defcription and chara&er of, iv. 133, 136. 

Cromwell, Oliver, the motives of his entering into a war with the 
Dutch, i. 490. His ftipulations with them regarding Eaft India .. 
affairs, ib. His motives for attacking the Spaniards in the Weft- 
Indies, iii. 393. 

Cronftadt, the harbour of Peterfburgh, deferibed, ii. 435. 

Crofat, a French merchant, obtains aft exclufive grant of the trade 
of Louifiana, v. 181. Reflgnshis charter, ib. 

Crufades, thofe romantic undertakings favourable to the civil liber¬ 
ties of Europe, i 85. And to commerce, vi. 247, 28a. 

Crufade, a tax levied in Spain, and on the Spanifh American colo¬ 
nies, iii. 202. Reflexions on the privileges purchafed by it, 403. 

Cuba, its firft difeovery, fituation, and extent, iv. 163. Hiftory of 
the cacique Hatuey, 164- Motives that led to the fettlement of 
the Spaniards at Havannah, 165. A company formed to trade 
with, 166. Spanifh government, ib. Number of inhabitants, 174. 
Produce, ib. Articles of exportation, 173. Bees introduced there, 
and furnifh great quantities of wax, ib. The culture of tobacco 
checked, 174. Commerce, 175* Revenue, ib. Cedar fhips built 
there, ib. Account of Havannah and its harbonr, 176. Strength 
of the fortifications, and how to be attacked, 177. 

Cubagua, or Pearl ifland, account of, iv 145. The pearl fiihery j 
there exhaufted, 147. Reafons w^y the Spaniards retain it, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, 148. 

Cudaldre, on the coaft of Caromande), purchafed and improved by 
the Englifh, i. 354^ Employment of the natives, 355. 

Cuntana, the coaft of, difeovered, and the conduX of the firft Spa- 
niOi adventurers there, iii. 60.* The diftriX of, granted to Laa 
Cafas to colonize, 61. Caufes of hiaill fuccefs, ib. Profent ftate . 
of the fettlement 6a 

Curaffou, the ifland of, taken from the Spaniards by the Dutch, def* 
cribed, iv. 189. Natute of the trade carried on there, X95, Du* 
tics paid on commodities there, ib. * 

X 6 
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Curcuma, or Indian faffron, defcription and ufesof that plant, i. 334c 

Cufco, the ancient capital city of Peru, deferibed, iii. 99. Prelect 
number of inhabitants, ico. . 

Cuftoms, general, inquiry into the origin of, i. ail. f 

Dagobertyking of France, in the feventh century, excitq* a fpirit of 
induftry and traffic among his fubjedts, ii. 4. 

D’Aguire, a Spanilh adventurer, his plundering expedition into the 
interior parts of South America, iii. 289. 

Dairo of japan, nature of his dignity and office, i. 137. 

Dances, the movements of, more fignificant among rude nations than 
in poliffied fociety,v. 124. 

Darien, the gulf of difeovered by Columbus, iii. a. The province 
of, becomes a place of refuge for Spanilh adventurers, who had 
been difperfed in their attempts on the continent of America, 4. 
Peculiar cufioms of the natives, ib. The country deferibed, 41. 

• Arrival < f a colony of Sco's, 42. J heir fettlement prevented by 
political influence, ib. Unfuccefsful attempt of the Spaniards to, 
colonize it ib. The ifthmus ought to be cut through to open a 
communication with the South fea, 247. 

Dauphin ifland, at the mouth of the Mobile, deferibed, v. 181. 

Debt, refiedlions on imprifonment for. i. 342. Regulations propofed 
to check the contradting of, iv 23O. 

Deitiefi, pagan, the probable origin of, iii. 263. 

Delaware, Lord, relieves the diftrefled colonifta in Virginia, v. 382*. 
His chara&er, ib. 

Demcrary, account of the Dutch fettlement there, iv. 210.. 

Denmark, piratical expeditions of the ancient inhabitants of, ii. 153. 
Their difpofition to plunder accounted for 154. Their i ercencls. 
improved by the fanguinary religion of Wodin, 155. Their mo¬ 
rals corre&ed by converfion to Chrillianity, ib. Turn their at¬ 
tention to indufiry and trade, ib. Engage in a trading voyage to 
Ceylon, 156. Form a fettlement in Tanjour. ib. An Eail-India 
company eftablilhed after the failure of two prececding attempts, 
158. Prefenc conftitution of the company, 162. Regulation of 
the trade to China, 165. The circumlfances of this nation not fa¬ 
vourable to an extend vc Eaft- India trade, 1&7. A Danilh Petr le¬ 
nient formed iu Guinea for a Have trade, under an exclufive com¬ 
pany, jv. 75. Chara&er of their agent Schilderop, ib. Captain 
Monk’s attempt to find a north-well palfage into the Pacific ocean, 
2,23. The Danes throw themlelves under the power of their king, 
to efcape that of their nobles, 224 Settle the ifland of St. Thomas, 
ib. Purchalc the ifland of Santa Cruz. 229. keview of the pro¬ 
ductions and trade of their American illands, 230. Review of the 
European dominions of, 231. Climate of, 234. Number of in¬ 
habitants, ib. Species of taxes levied on them, ib. Naval Rrergrh 
of the kingdom, ib. Regulations propofed for its improvement, 
236. 

Denonville, governor of Canada, his treacheron6 treatment of the 
Troquois, v. 143. 

Dcfcartcs, his charadcr, vi. 350. 

X 
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Defeadea, account of that ifland, iv. 309. 

Defpotifm*is not juftified even by making a good ufe of It, vi 149, 
15®. The form of government under never fired, 181, .S, 

Defroleaux, Lewi*, a negro Have, his good fortune and generofity to 
hi* mailer, iv. 82. 

Devi-ccfttah; revolutions of that fetrlcmcnt, i. 353. 

Dey, the hature of that office and dignity in the Barbary dates, des¬ 
cribed, iv, 1 3. 

Dialogue between the author and a miuifter of date, on the arcana of 
government, vi. 314 

Diamonds, the mod Splendid representation of opulence, iii. 331. The 
Several varieties of, '331, Natural hidory of this gem, ib. Ex¬ 
periments with, in a burning-glafs, 333. And in fire, ib. The 
Several known diamond mines enumerated, 33:. !n what date 
found, ib. Extraordinary one bought for the emprefs of Ruflia, 
3 6. Diamonds discovered in Brazil ib. Regulations impoied 
on the trade of, 337. In what date the Brazil diamonds a:e 
found, 338. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account of the fuppofed ancient ifland of Ata- 
lantis, i. 2 . 

DiScontcnts, polincal, evaporate by the liberty of complaint, i. 308. 

Diicoverics. ufcful why chance has always more (hare in them than 
ingenuity, iii. 253 v. 105. 

Dilputes religious the good tendency of, iii. 214. 

Dogeron, Bertrand, his character, iv. 320. Sent from France to fet¬ 
tle and govern the buccaneers at St Domingo and Tortuga, 321. 
Difficulty of his talk. ib. His aflhluity in reconciling them :o Set¬ 
tlement and cultivation, 312. Supplies them with women, ib. 
Improves the colony by the afeendant he gained over their minds, 
323, Meditated the conqued of the whole ifland, for Fi ante. 358. 

Domingo, St. difeovered by Columbus, ii. 315. Defcrip io > of the 
ifland and inhabitants, ib. Their religion and cudoms 318. A 
fort built and a garriSon left there by Columbus, 320. Columbus's 
Second arnval there, ib. Battle between the Spaniards and the in¬ 
habitants. 321. They refolve to darve the Spaniards 3.2. Cruel¬ 
ties txercile.i by the Spaniards, ib. A recruit o; malt-fa: ors 
from the Spanifh prifon* brought to the ifland, 224. The na ivcs 
reduced to flavtry, 327. And at length extinguifhed, 328. I’hc 
culture of cochineal introduced into this ifland, 384. The north¬ 
ern coall of this ifland lettled by Some French refugees, termed 
buccaneers, iii. 390. Decline of the Spanifh colon; there, 392. 
Attack of, by Perm and Venables 395. 1 he wade of inhabitants 

in the mines Supplied from Africa, iv. 138. The ifland weakened 
by emigration to the continent of America, 139. Suffer* by pil¬ 
lage, ib. Prefent fla'e of the Spamfli colony, 160. The plain of 
Vega-Real recommended to the cultivation of the French, ihz. 
Dimenfions of the ifland, 31 7. Appearance of the coafts, ib. Cli¬ 
mate, ib. A governor fent from France to regulate and fettle the 
buccaneers there and at Tortuga, 320. A fupply of women Sent 
to them, 321. Improvements of the colony, 322. Their trade op- 
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preffed by new regulations, 324. Th£ company of St. Louis form¬ 
ed, to eltend cultivation to the fourthwatd, 346. Ruin of this com¬ 
pany, 347. Diflurbance in the colony, occafioned by ar" ill fupply 
of flaves by the India company, 328. Rapid improvement of, 
fince, 329. French fettiementi to the fouthward, 330. Town of 
Sr. Louis, 33a. Its territory and produce, ib. Town of Cayes, 
334. Meant of improving thw town, 335. The fmtiggling trade 
the great fupport of thefe fettlements, 337. Difadvantages of the 
fouthern fettlements, ib. Settlements to the weftward, 338. Town 
of Port au Prince deflroyed by an earthquake, and rebuilt on the 
fame fpot, 341. Town of Sf. Marc, 344. Mineral wafers dif- 
covered in the territory of Gonaves, 343. Remarks On the ne- 
gledt fhewn by mother-countries to diflant colonies, 344. Account 
of the mole of St. Nicholas, which feparates the weftern from the 
northern part of the colony, 345. Town of Borrtbardopolis, 346. 
Port Paix, ib. The plain of the Cape, 347. Town of St. Fran¬ 
cis, ib. Exports of the ifland to France, 351. Summary view of 
its population, produce, and manufactures, 353. Treatment of 
the Negro Caves, 354. General view of the towns, ib. Connec¬ 
tion of the ifland with foreign nations, 355. Is diftreffed in times 
of war, 356. Advantages that might be made in the harbour at 
Fort Dauphin, 357. Hiftorical review of the contefts between the 
French and Spaniards on the ifland, 358. Remarks on the fettle- 
ment of boundaries between their pofleflions, 360. Meafurespro¬ 
per to be taken by the French againfl invafion, 364. 

Dominica was one of the iflands left to the native Citribs by the 
JEnglifh and the French, v. 73. Is ceded by the French to the Eflg- 
lilh, 8®. Its prefent Rate of population and cultivation. 81. Dis¬ 
putes between the Englifh there, and the neighbouring French 
iflands, about the latter protecting refugee debtors, ib. Is made a 
free port, 83. Advantages of its fituatioh, ib. Regulations efta- 
bliflicd in this ifland concerning free Negroes, 48. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his fuccefle* againfl the Spaniards in America,. 
y » 53 - 

Draper, Kliza, apoftrophe to her memory, i. 328. tsfc, 

Dreiden porcelain, the beft imitation of China ware made in Europe,. 
ii. 254. * 

Drucourt, Madame de, her gallant behaviour at the fiege of Loulf* 
burg, v. 240. 

Druids, ancient, a detail of their doctrines and rites, v. 254. Are fe- 
verely treated by the Romans, 255. Their religion fupplantedby 
chriftianity, ib. 

Drunkcnnefs general confequences of this vice, ill. 149. Is peculiar¬ 
ly deflrudivc to the natives of America, 150. 

Dudley, governor of Jamaica, his charadter, v. 35. 

Du Hamel, M. his method of preparing flour to keep in the Carib- 
bee iflands without fpoiling, iii. 378. 

Durnplers, a religious fed! in Pennfylvania, origin of. v. 364. Their 
city Euphrates, ib. Their peculiar mode of life, 163. Their dref* 
and food, ib. Their marriages and regulation of property, 364^ 
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Duncan, Colonel, governor of New York, his prudent adminiftration 
in that Colony, v. 340. Rcfigns on accouut of the revolutiom in 
England 34!* 

Dung, how far it will affift tillage, v. 78. 

Dupleix, his judicious management as governor of Chandcrnagore, 
ii. 8<?. I* made governor of Pondicherry, ib. Is prevailed on to 
oppofe # the fchemes of Bourdonnais, 88. Defends Pondicherry 
againft the Ertgliih. 89. Aims at fecuring a French dominion in 
Indoftart, 1OO. Confers the fubalhip of the Decan on Salabat Jing, 
101. And the naboblhip of the Carnatic on Chunda Saib, 102. 
Acquires an immenfe territory for the French for thefe ferviccs, 
ib Isinvefted with the dignity of nabob, I04. 

Dutch, their oppeftrion to Philip II of Spain, i. 162. Attempt the 
difeovery of a paflage to China and Japan, through the northern 
Teas, 164 Form a company to trade with India, and fend out 
Ihips, ib. Attempt a trade with Java, 165. Their Eaft-India 
company eftablifhed, 166. Their contefti with the Portuguefe in 
the Indian feas, ib. Attempt to open a commerce with China, 
169. Eftabliih a fcttlcment on the ifland of Formofa, 170. Igno¬ 
minious conditions on which they arc allowed to trade with Japan, 
174. Articles of their trade with Japan, ib. Exclude the Por¬ 
tuguefe from the Molucca iflands, 178 Meafures taken by them 
to fecure a monopoly of the fpice trade, ib. 183. Their motives for 
retaining poficfiion of Timor, 184. and Celebes, 185. Eftablifh a 
trade with Borneo for pepper, 191. and with Sumatra for pepper 
and tin, 192. View of their trade with Siam, 197. How they 
gained an eftablifhmcnt in Malacca, 198. Aflill the king uf Candy 
in driving the Portuguefe out of Ceylon, 199. From whence 
they procure their cinnamon, 203. The terms to which they have 
1 educed the king of Candy, 205. Account of their factories on 
the coaft of Coromandel, 206. Review of their trade there, 207. 
Supplant the Portuguefe in Malabar, ib. The nature of the trade 
carried on by them there, 208. The motives of their forming a 
fcttlcment at the Cape of Good Hope, ib. Remarks on their lyf- 
tem of policy at the Cape, 220. And in Java, 22f How they 
acquired an exdufive trade with Bantam, 225. with Cheribon, ib, 
and with Mataram, 226. Defraud the natives in their dealings, 
227. Caufes of the profperity of their Eaftdndia company, 243. 
Caufcs of thedecl ne of the company, 243. Their Eaft-India wars, 
246. Abufes of adminiftration there, 250. Remedies propofed 
adapted to the evils, 251. Importance of this company to the 
republic, 262. D generacy of the Dutch nation, 265. Endeavour 
to irritate the natives of India againft the firft Englilh adventurers, 
281. Commencement of hoftilities, which are accommodated by a 
treaty between the two companies, 282. Expel the Englilh cruel¬ 
ly from Amboyna, 284. Ill treatment of the Dutch at Baflora, 
ho\v retaliated by Baron Knyphaufen, 321. Prcfent ftate of their 
intercourfe with China, ii. 270. and India, 283. Iheir rapid ex¬ 
ertions againft the eaftern fettlements of their enemies the Spani¬ 
ards, upon the formation of their republic, iii, 271. Eftablifh a 
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Weft-India company, and attack Brazil, 17 1 . Their great fur- 
ccfles agaiuft; the Portuguefe by Tea, 273, Reduce all the coaft of 
Brazil, 274. Affairs of that colony under their administration, ib. 
Are expelled from Brazil, 285. Were the fiift people that pro¬ 
moted a commercial intercourfe among the nations of Europe, iv- 
188. Dcfcription of their American iflands. 189. Thd advantages 
derived from them, 194, Poffcfs themfelves of Surinam, 199. 
Reflections on the ftate of the Dutch American colonies, 216. 
Amount of their public debts, 217. Their manufactures deprtflld 
by taxes, ib. Decline of their herring fifheries, 218. Their naviga¬ 
tion reduced, ib. Their commiflion trade diminifhed, ib. T he 
trade of infurance loft. 219. Veit their money in the funds of 
other nations, ib. Precarioufnefs of their fituation, 220. The ad¬ 
vantages the induftry of the Dutch gave them over the wealth of 
the Spaniard and Portuguefe. vi. 248. 

Earth, the great changes it has undergone from natural caufes, one 
fource of the fu, trftition of mankind, ii. 333. 334. Companion 
between he Old and the New ■ orld, v. 26 . Attempt to ac¬ 
count for the dilpolition of land and lea, 262. The equipcife of, 
how fupported, 263. Phenomena which indicate the continents 
of America to have been more recently left by the ocean than thofe 
of the Old World 264. Has undergone various changes, vi. 290. 

Earthquakes, the prognoftics of, in P„ru, iii. 89, 90. 

Eift-lndia trade, the firft cultivators ot, in Europe, i. IX. 

Eaft-India companies. 

. - -, Dutch the cftablifhment of, i. 166. Caufes of the prof- 

perity of, 240. Caufes of its decline, 243. importance of this 
company to the republic. 262. 

-, Engliih. firft termed, i. 278. Objections made to the 

monoply of, 294- “ A 1'econd Engliih company formed, 296. i he 
two companies united ib. Private trade between one port and 
another encouraged in the Eaft by the Engliih company, 3br. 
The company has flourifhed uuder all its reftraints, ib. The "Eng¬ 
liih company no longer a mercantile affociation, but a territorial 
power, 388. Great military eftabliihment fupported by the Eng- 
iifh in India, 389. Companion between the conduct of the Eug- 
Jifh and other India companies, 391. Their Bengal adminiftra- 
tion corrupted, 392. Their commercial oppreflions, 393. Parlia¬ 
mentary regulations of the company’s affairs, 4 2. Internal ar¬ 
rangement made by the company, 404. The company’s circum- 
itances improve, 409. 

--- French, tunned by M, Colbert, ii. 9. Terms of, 10. Wife 

adminiftration of Martin the director, 52. Caules of the decline 
of the French company, 53. Situation of the company at the fall 
of Taw’* fylfem, 80. European trade* reduced to acquire territo¬ 
rial poffcfiions in Indoftan for their own fecurity rhere, 100. Caules 
of the ill fortune of the French in India inquired into, ill. The 
French company oppreffed by the government, 113. New regu¬ 
lations of, 115. The cxcluftve privileges of the company fufpepd- 
ed, II7. Review of their circumftances at this time, 118. The 
company cede all their effects to government, 124. ’* 
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Eaft-India companies, Danifti, formed, ii. 156. A new one eftablifh¬ 
ed, 157. ^A third company formed on the failure of the laft, 158. 
The confhtution of this company explained, ib. A new charter 
granted to it, 162. Review of the prefent flate of the company, 163. 

—--. # ^uftrian, at Oftend, views which led to the formation of, 

ii. 178. Its fuccefsful beginning, 170. Is oppofed by the Dutch 
and Englilh, 171. Isbargained away by the court of Vienna, 173, 

--, A Swcdilh, eftablifhed, ii. 177. Great profits made by, 178. 

Hiftorical review of their trade, ib. 

■ ■■ , Pruflian, eftablifhed at Embden, ii. 19a. Failure of, 194. 

Whether the Eaft lndiatrade ought to be conducted byexclufive 
companies, or laid open, ii. 295. The nature of the India trade, 
196. Why it muft be carried on by affociations, 298. Whole in- 
tereft it would be to unite in one company, 299. The origin of 
their exclufive privileges, 302. The political concerns of a com¬ 
pany fhould be vefted in the flate, 703. 

Ecclcfiaftical policy, review of, in the chriftian church, vi. 194. 

Education in favage and in civilized fociety, contrafted, ii. 408. 

Egypt, a country'full of the ruins of its ancient profperity, i. 36. 
Was interred by Alexander the Great as the feat of empire, and the 
centre of trade for the whole world; 74. Its capital, Alexandria, 
rendered the mart for Eaftern confmerce, under Ptolemy and hi* 
fuccelTors, 75. The manner of conducing this trade, lb. Extent 
of its trade and opulence, 77. Was annexed to the Eaftern empire, 
ib. Its final decay, 78. Its connection with Venice under the 
Mamclucs, 80. The antiquity of, compared with that of China, ii. 
230. Its boundaries and extent, iv. 3. The climate, 4. The fer¬ 
tility of the country owing to the Nile, ib. Diftribution of lands, 
j. Clafles of the inhabitants, ib. Government, 6. The beys, 
how promoted, and their authority, 7. The troops, ib. Taxca 
and trade, 8. Duties upon commerce, 10. The climate of, an¬ 
ciently rendered unhealthy by the cultivation of rice, v, 401. 

El Dorada, current traditions of a rich country of that name in the 
interior parts of Guiana, iv. 251. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her character, i. 277- Her fpeech to 
the boufe of commons, relating to the Eaft-India charter, 278. 
Her policy in completing the reformation, v. 258. Her attention 
to the raifing a maritime ftrength, vi. 2 M ®. 

Emerald, a gem peculiar to America, iii. 7 f. Produced in the pro¬ 
vince of New Grenada, 71. How found, ib. 

Emigration, hint to the governors of countries how to prevent it, i. 
344. Reflections on the propenfity to, in Sweden, in 181. 

Encyclopedia, charader of that great work vi. 353. 

England, general view of the manners of the people in the fifteenth 
century, i. x6 

Formerly ravaged by northern invaders, is again thrown into 
confufion by William the Conqueror introducing the feudal go¬ 
vernment, i. 273. Low ftate of commerce during the feudal ages, 
274. Wholefomc regulatons of Henry Vll for emancipating the 
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common people, ib. The true principles of trade mjlunderftood 
at that time, ays Plemilh workmen who arrive thepe ill treated 
by the native*, 276. Manufacture* introduced by the Spaoilh op- 
preflions in the Netherlands, and the perfection of the proteftants 
in France, 177. Improvement of trade and navigation under 
Queen Elizabeth, ib. Formation of the Eaft-India company 279. 
The principles on which this company formed their Eaftefn fet- 
tlements, aio. Meet with difappointmeftts, 281. Acquire a/hare 
of the fpice trade with the Dutch , ib. Hoffilitie* between the two 
companies accommodated by a treaty, 223* Are ill ufed by the 
Dutch at Amboyna, ib. Engagement between Captain Bed and 
the Portuguefe, 285. AIM Scah Abbas in expelling the Portu¬ 
guese from Ormus, 186. A trade eftablidied at Gombroon by the 
Eoglifli, 287. Their India trade neglected during the civil wars, 
289. Revival of, under Cromwell, 290. Why excluded from Ja¬ 
pan, 291. The India company ill treated by Charles II, ib. Ini* 
qtiitous condutft of Jodas Child and his brother, 29a, Are reduced 
by Aurengzebe, 293. Effe&sof the revolution that deposed James 
II on Ealfc-lndia affairs, 294, A fecond Ea(UIndia company form¬ 
ed, 29 6. The two united, 297. Their fettiement at Pulocondor 
cleftroyed, ib. Overpower the French in the Eaft, 298* Meafures 
taken to improve the trade of the Red fea, 312. Eftablifli a fac¬ 
tory at Mafcate, in the Perffan gulf, 322. Account of their fac¬ 
tory at Anjegno, on the coaft of Malabar, 328. Afi&ft the Marat- 
tas in reducing Augria the pirate, 339; How they acquired an 
afcendcncy over Surat, 341. Reduce the town of Barocht, ib. 
and the ifland of Salfette, 342, Their trade and improvements at 
Bombay, 345. How expofed to concerts with the Marattas, 346. 
Their polfeflions on the coaft of Coromandel, 352. Cudalore, 354. 
Mafulipatan, 335, Territories in the Decaff, ib. AccouQt of 
Madras, 357, Their connexions with the nabob of Afcot, ib. 
War with Hyder Ali Khan,3^8. Account of their fettiement on 
the illand of Sumatra, 359. Their new fettiement at Balamban- 
gan deffroyed, 360. Their poffeffions and trade in Bengal, 373, 
37S. Remarks on the general affairs of their India company, 381. 
The territorial power of the Eaft-India company precarious, 390. 
Their adminiftration corrupted, 356. Are actufed of monopoliz¬ 
ing rice during the famine in Bengal, 392. The adminiftration of 
the company ordered under parliamentary infpedlion, 401. Are. 
nccufed of ufing the French ill in Bengal, ii. 129. Remarks oft 
their eaftern policy, 146. 

Attempt a pillage into Perfia by the Wolga and the Cafpiaft 
fea, ii. 225. Prefent ftate of their intercourfe with China, 271. 
General review of their condudl in India, 283. Their firtt fiettle- 
ment in the bay of Honduras. 420, 414. 

Hiftoryofthe cuntraift to fupply the Spanifh American fettlements 
with Negroes, iii. 1I3. Account of their febeme for depriving 
Spain of their Mexican dominions, 348. Caufe of the connection 
between England and Portugal, 34^. Nature of the Portugal 
trade* ib. Kemarks on the decline of this trade, 349, 350. 

Settle the ifland of St, Chriftophcr’s in conjunction with the 
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French, iih 387. Motives of Cromwell for attacking the Spa¬ 
niards intthe Weft Indies, 393. The ifland of Jamaica taken, 396. 
How the Efcglifh gained a fuperiority over the Dutch iathe poli¬ 
tical tyfteqi of Europe, 414. Remarks on the political publica¬ 
tions there, 448. War with Spain in 1739, on account of their 
violent proceedings in the Weft-Indies, 430. Their political 
views, 434.. Motives, that in 1785, led to the war with 
France, 435. Remarks on the mode of commencing this war, ib. 
National dejeftion at the firft events of the war, 438. Mr. Pitt 
appointed minifter ; and his clnrafter, 440. Eaecution of Admi¬ 
ral byng, 441. Confequences, ib. Eftablifhment of the Marine 
fociery, ib. Profperous evenis of the war, ib. Mr. Pitt’s plan of 
conduct, 448. Reflections on the terms of peace, 456. Particulars 
cf their trade on the coaft of Africa, iv. 59. Origin of their Afri¬ 
can company, 73, Amount of their (lave trade, 74. T heir con¬ 
nections with the Danifh American iflands. 230. 

How the Englilh irritated the Caribs, iv. 273. Political view of 
England, v. X* State of, when fettlements firft made on the Ameri¬ 
can iflands, a. Plan of policy purfued by Henry VII, 3. Character 
of James I, 4. The people oppofe his arbitrary principles, 6. Re¬ 
view of the civil war between Charles I. and his parliament, $. 
Population of the Britifh American iflands, owing to this war, 9. 
Policy of transporting felons to the American plantations, 10. Vicvr 
of the government of the American iflands, ib. Cultivation of fugaf, 
How introduced-into the American iflands, 11. Motives for the 
navigation aft, 13. The fugar trade, 14. Conditions on which 
land in the American iflands was fold, S6. Limitation of planta¬ 
tions, 87. Reftraint on the property of the French in the ceded 
iflands, 8S. Ill fuccefs of rafh fettlers on thefe iflands, 89. Cha- 
rafter of the Englifli Weft-India iflands, 90. White inhabitant* 
in, clecteafe in proportion to the increafe of Negroes, ib. Venal 
fpirit of the Englifli, 92. Caufes of the ftouri/lung ftate of their 
Weft-India fettlements, 93. Amount of the receipts from thefe 
colonies, 94. General charaftcr of the city of London, 9/. Re¬ 
duction of Canada, I40. Cajjfcs of the failure of the attempt on 
Quebec in 1690, 14 6. Share the fur trade tvith the French, ifoi 
Origin of the difputes with the French in Canada, v. 236. Caufes 
of their firft ill fuccetfes againft the French, 243. Canada conquer¬ 
ed by the Englilh, 249. Hiftory of the Englifli fettlements in 
North America, 252. Formation of the Virginia companies, 254. 
Hiftory of religion in England, 255. Crafty ufurpaiions of the 
Roman clergy, 256. Events which facilitated the Reformation^ 
258. Defcription of HudfonN bay, 273. Of Newfoundland, 293. 
Cod filhery on the great bank, 196. Defcriptioo of Nova Sco¬ 
tia, 310. Account of New England, 320. Laws for the en¬ 
couragement of the whale filhery, 334. New Belgia, after¬ 
ward New York, feized from the Dutch, 338. And New Jer- 
fey, 347. Settlement of Pennfyivania, 357. Maryland, 373. 
Virginia, 3S1. The two Carolina#, 392. Georgia, 405. Florida, 
412. Extent of the Britifh territories in North America, vi. 7. 
Promote the*tulture of maize in their fettlements, 13. Encourage 
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the importation of naval ftores from America, 15. Importation 
of American iron abfurdly obrtruXed, 17. Importatfon of it al¬ 
lowed, iS. The government oppofe fome of the American colo¬ 
nies. putting an end to flavery, 29. Dittrefifes of, in phe year 1763. 
45. The colonies called upon for afliflance, 4 6. Policy of this re- 
quifition, 47, American (tamp aX patted, 51. And repealed, 52. 
Other duties impofed, ib. And repealed, except that on tea, 54. 
Botton-port bill, 55. Commencement of the American war, 5S. 
American (fates aflume independence, 87. Progrefsof the war, 93. 
Caufes in Britain which operated to ill fuccels, 97. Errors of their 
generals, 9S. War with France, ic;p. Mediation of Spain refuf- 
ed, iiS. Divided ftafe of England, 1-20. 

Review of thV conftitution of the Britifh government, vi. 163. 
Character of the feudal fyltem framed by William the Conqueror, 
164. Magna charta obtained, ib. Growth of the houfe of com¬ 
mons, 165. Government of Elizabeth arbritat y, ib. Caufe 9 of the 
civil war under Charle-s I, 166. The crown granted to William III 
under a formal compaX, ib. The prefent Englifli government, 
168. Is the bed conftitution in the world, 171- Its defcX>, T73. 
The pretentions of the Englifh to a perpetual empire of the lea 
ridiculed, 239. Hiitory of the Englilh navy, ib. The injulhce of 
imprclli ngfeamen, 244. Their liberal profecution of commerce, 249. 

England, New. See New England. 

Enfenada, M. de la, fubftitutes detached veflels, inftead of fleets 
for carrying on the Spanifh trade with America, iii. 235, 236. 

Entails af eftates, unfavourable to population, vi. 296. 

Enterprifes, principles that flimulate to, ii. 224. 

Epicurus, his character, vi. 348. 

Ermine of Canada deferibed, v. 149. 

Etlequibo, account of the Dutch colony there, iv. 209. 

Efqu'maux Indians, their manners and cuftoms, v. 275. Expofed t# 
blmdnefs and the feurvy, 277. 

Eugene, Prince, patronizes the formation of an Auflrian Eaft-India 
company at Oftend ii. 17c. 

Euphrates, a town built by the Dumplers in Pennfylvania, v. 363. 

Europe, why the modern in dilutions of, are inferior to thofe of an¬ 
cient Gieece, i. 6. How the fubjeXion of, to the northern invad¬ 
ers of the Roman empire, was facilitated, 7. Barbanfm of, 'un¬ 
der thefe rude matters, 8. The middle ages of, charaXenled, ib. 
Invaded by the Normans and Arabs, 9. 10. Hrtt attempts at 
an Eatt-India trade, ib. General view of the manners of the 
prim ipal nations of, in the fifteenth centu y, 16. The crufades 
favourable to the civil liberties of, 85. Whether the connexions 
with Afia, be advantageous, ii- 274. Perioi al libertv greater wh'-n 
the chain of feudal fubordination was broken, than in any former 
times, iv. too Confufion excited in, on account of the Spanifh 
fuccedion, v. 168, 169. Review of the means by which this quar¬ 
ter of the world arrived at its prefent ftate of civilization, vi. 142. 
Caufes of the little influence the Turkith princes have in the affairs 
of, 146. The tranquillity of, ought to be fecured by means limilar 
to that of the Germanic body. 162. Hiftoncai revi&V of the hier- 
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archy o^the church of Rome, 193. The true policy of Europe 
defined, %.i6, 217. The fir(t introduction of (landing armies, 224. 
War extended by this innovation, 2 26. The art of lot till: ation in. 
vented by the Dutch, ib. War carried on now with mo'e huma¬ 
nity, 230.' Evils refulting from the increafe of (uldiers, 231. Pro- 
greis oF*navies, 235, 236. The fuptriority of this quart, r of. the 
world, refulting from its naval llrenjth, 241. Is rendered more 
quiet at land, by the diverfibn of hoftiliries to the fea, 242. Hif- 
torical deduction of the prog refs of commerce in, 245. lnduftry, 
its importance to the exigence ol thefcver.il dates of Europe, 251, 
252. Arts and fciences brought from Afia by the crufader.% 282. 
The alterations produced in, by manufacturers' aS5.“ltsrude Hate 
in ancient times, 291. Evidences of its having been but thinly in¬ 
habited formerly, 292. The Roman conqnefts tended to depopu¬ 
lation, 293. The ancient forms of government unfavourable to po¬ 
pulation, 294. Origin of capital cities, 295. Populat’on depen¬ 
dent, in great mealure,on the distribution of landed proper*v 29 6. 
Eltimate of the good and evil refulting from the dilcovery of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, 3 9. 

Euftatia, St. the ifland deferibed, iv. 190. Its revolutions and pre- 
fent produce, ib. Nature of the trade of that port, 195. Num¬ 
ber of inhabitants, and their defencelels (late, 196. 

Fairs, the principal places of trade during the infamy of commerce, 
i. 10. Method of carrying on trade tin rt* formerly, 12. ii. 4. 

Falkland illarnh, the Britilh attempt a lettlemenr on them, 111. 244. 

Falhions, the extenfive influence of, tv ^r. 

Fernambucca, in Braftl, hiftorical den ription of, iii. 313. 

Fernando de Noronha, on the coaft of Fermamlueca, i i. 31^. 

Feudal fyitem of government, the leading principles of, i. 1.. The 
tyrannical frame of it, how under mined, 14. Origin of, vi. 143. 
Subfiksin Poland in all the vigour of it> primitive inflitution, 158. 

Fez, account of this date, and its inhabitants, iv. 14. 

Flanders, trade and manufaClmes early cultivated there, i. 14. 

Florida, difeovered by Ponce de Leon, v. 104. Is negledled by 
the Spaniards, and imprudently managed by the French, ic<;» 
r l'he French exterminated by the Spaniards, 126. The Spaniards 
in turn, exterminated by the French, 107. Was firlt relbrted to 
by the Spaniards for (laves, v. 412. French fettlers driven out by 
the Spaniards, 41 Is ceded to Britain, vi. 1. The Spanilh in- 
habitants retire to Cuba, ib. Regulation of this province by rhe 
Englifti, 2. A colony of Greeks brought over, 3. Advantageous 
fituation of this country, 4. Eaft Florida, a barren, (andy foil, 3. 
Method of civilizing the Indian natives of Weft Florida, ib. 6. 

Formofa, a defeription of, i. 17c. Rifes to commercial importance, 
by the fettlementof the Dutch, and the arrival of a colony of Chi- 
nele refugees, ib. Heroic conduct of Hamoroeck, when the ifland 
was befieged by Cox'mga, 171. The Dutch expelled, 172. Why 
no European fettlement has (ince been formed, ib. 

Forreft, Captain, account of his voyage to New Guinea, in learch of 
fpices, i. 255. 

Fortification?the art of, invented by the Dutch, vi. 217. 

Fox, of Canada, deferibed, v. 149. 
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Fox, George, the founderof the fe<ft ofquakers, his character, v. 354. 

France, ftate of that kingdom under Lewis XI. i. 17. t 

Charatfter of Dagobert, king of, in the feventh century, ii. 4, 
Agriculture recommended by Charlemagne, ib. Trade patronised 
by St. Lewis, 6. Improvements attended toby fubfeq^ent'pnnce% 
ib. Firll attempts of the French at uaval adventures to the Eaft, 
7. Ill conduced fettlement on Madagafcar, 8. An Eaft-India 
company formed by M. Colbert, 9. Make Surat the centre of their 
Eallern trade, 22. Undertake naval enterprifes by the advice of 
Caron, their leader, 37. Send a fleet to Siam, 40. Caufes of their 
lofing the market of Cochin China, 50. Remarks on the political 
adminiftration of Lewis XIV. 51. Wife condudl of Martin, the 
director of the Eaft-India company, 52. Caufes of the decline of 
the company, 53. Brief hiftorical view of the finances of France, 
57. Extortions of the Lombards, 61. State of the French revenues 
at the death of Francis I. 6%. Character cf the duke de Sully, as 
a financier, 63. Character of M. Colbert, ib. Adminiftration of 
the duke of Orleans, <35. Ideas of reformers at this feafon, ib. The 
duke of Orleans inftitutes an office for the revifion of public ac¬ 
counts, 6 7. Law’s famous fcheme for reforming the finances, 68 . 
State of the revenues at the death of Lewis XV. 73, Apoftrophe 
to the prefent king on the date of the nation, 74, The ifles of 
Bourbon and Mauritius fettled, 83. Review of the French pof- 
icfiions on the coaft of Coromandel, at the commencement of the 
war in 1754, tc8. Caufes of their misfortunes in Afia, m. Hifto- 
ry of the tobacco trade in France, 119. Prelent ftate of the French 
on the coaft of Malabar, 127. and in Bengal, 129. Hints offered 
for the reftoration of their influence in the Eaft, 141. 

Character of the French nation, and remarks on the antipathy 
■between them and the Spaniards, ii. 209, 210. Their prelent in- 
tercourle with China, 271. Review of their Eaftern eondutft, 183. 

Settlements attempted by the French in Brazil, iii, 270. Re¬ 
marks on the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 43c. Unjuftifiable com¬ 
mencement of hoftilities by the Englifh in 1755, 435. The French 
fuccefsful in the early ftages of this war, 438. But precipitate 
themfelves into a train of difafters, 439. Their rapid defeats and 
diftrefles, 442. Gaudaloupe taken, 444. Martinico taken, 445. 
Overtures for peace made to Mr. Pitt, and the ufe he made of 
them, 450. General reflexions on the permanency of the circum- 
ftances of France, iv. air. 

Fhe Caribbee iflandsfettled under an exclufive company, iv. 240. 
Miftakes of Colbert, 143. The colonies redeemed and thrown 
open, 144. But opprefled by taxation, ib. Heavy duties imppfed 
on commodities exported from them, 345. The adminiftration of 
the colonies reformed, 148. Settlements attempted in Guiana," 
a 5 x * Arguments of the miniftry for renewing thefe attempts, 15 . * 
Plan adopted for this purpofe, 257. Errors in the execution, 25S. 
Proper meafures for improving Guiana, 76 1. Prefent ftate of 
Fiench Guiana, 270. Account of the ifland of St. Lucia, 172. 
Martinico, 282. Guadaloupe, and its dependencies, 302, St. Do¬ 
mingo, 317. Imports from the American colonies, 55a. On the 
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eftabliffihlent of property in the French iflands, 370. On the levy 
of taxes, 37*. On ne^ro Haves, 374. Military ftate of the iflands, 
37c. Regulation* of inheritance, 381. Payments of debts in the 
colonies, how provided for, 385. France unable to draw home all 
the prtMudKons of her colonies, 391. A regulation of the prohibit* 
ory lawstecommended, 593. The commerce of the colonies ought 
not to be fubjetfted to the expence and delays of a ftaple in France, 
394. Whether the adminiftration of colony government be veiled 
in proper hands, 397. Or conduced on proper principles, 399. 
Alterations necelfary in the adminittration of the French iflands, 
4ci. Whether France can eftablifh a formidable navy, 406. 
Means to attain this end, 409. Supplant the Engliffi in the fugar 
trade, v. 15. Settlements in North America, firft promoted by 
Admiral Coligny, 104. Mifcarriage of their firft efforts, 109. 

The French fettle Cape Breton, v. 170. and St. John, 175. 
Difcovery of the river Miffiffippi, 177. Account of the famous Law, 
and his fcherae, 18 r. Settlement of Louifiana, 187. Confequences 
of perfecuting the protcilants in France, jo*. . Louifiana ceded to 
Spain, 310. Right of France to make this transfer, an. Dif- 
putcs with the Englilh in Canada, *36. Canada ceded to the 
Englifti, 349. Cod fiihery at Newfoundland, 303. Eftabliihments 
le/t them by treaty, 307. Amount of their cod fifhery, 309. Ac¬ 
knowledges the independence of the Britifli American colonies, 
vi. 108. War with England, 1 ip. Conftitutional errors in the 
navy, in. Conduct of this government refpedting America, 114. 
Motives of France in affiiling the Americans, 116. 

Review of the government of, vi, 179. Lewis XI properly the 
firft monarch, iSc. Caui’es which veftrain the tyranny of the kings 
of, iSr. Attempts of Lewis XIV to eftablifti a maritime force, 
337. His firft naval exports, 338. His miltakes, ib. Complexion 
of the French commerce, 350. Subjedls of utility but lately attend* 
ed to by French writers, 341. Rapid revival of the fine arts in, ib. 

Frankincenfe, its high eftimation among the ancients, and their cau¬ 
tion againft the frauds of the workmen who prepared it, i. 76. 

Franklin's, Dr, remarks on the rapid population of America, vi, 30. 

Frauds, profeffional, the conference eafiiy reconciled to, vi. 255. 

Frederic III, king of Pruffia, charadler of, ii, 191. Eftablilhes an 
Eaft-India company, 193. It fails, 194. Reflexions on his admini- 
ftration, ib. Apoftrophe to, 195. Reforcrs the art of war, vi, 2*8. 

Frederic Nagor, faXory of, founded by the Danes, ii. 188. 

Friendfhip, the nature and offices of, v. 1 11. In favage life, 123. 

Frontenac, Fort, its lituation, and occafion of its ercXion, v. 122. 

Frozen ocean, Ruffian accounts of, to be doubted, i, 30. 

Fuentes, Admiral, ftory of his voyage to Hudfon’s bay, v. 3S4. 

Funchal, town of, in Madeira, account of, i. 26. 

Furs, an account of thofe animals in Canada which furnifh them, v. 
147. Trade with the Indians fer, delVnbed, 159. 

Gabon, river, on the coaft of Africa, deferibed, with its trade, iv. 64. 

Galileo, hi* conjeXures concerning the figure of the earth alarm 
the clergy, vi. 330. Invented the telefcope, ib. 

Galifloniere, <*vernar of Canada, his charaXcr, and conduX toward 
the Englifti, v. 336. 
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Gallantry, conriedHoni of, finilh the depravation of manners, vi. $67. 

Gama, Vafco de, his firft voyage to the Eaft Indies, i. ^9. Difco* 
vers Calicut, and returns to Portugal, 70. His fuccelTes favour¬ 
able to the civil liberties of Europe, 85. . 

Gambia, river, and the trade carried on there, defcribed^ iv. 60, 

Ganges, account of the European fadOries up that river, i. 37 3. 
The navigation of this river, and that of Hughley, defcribed, 374. 
Commercial intercourfc, how conducted on thefe two rivers, 375. 

Gafca, Pedro.de la, a prieft, arrives in Peru to regulate the pro¬ 
vince, iii. 38. His character, ib. Defeats Gonzales Pizarro, and 
puts him to death, ib. 

Gauls, ancient, retrofpe& of the Hate of commerce among them, ii. 
a. Heavy duties impofed on land and water carriage under the 
Franks, ib. See France. 

Genius, how far influenced by climate and government, i. 300. 
How diflinguilhed, v. 105. 

Georgia, in North America, its fituatinn and extent, v. 405. Is 
peopled by infolvent debtors from England, ib. Under the care 
of General Oglethorpe, 406. Is ftrengthened by the arrival of 
other fettlers, ib. Decline of the colony, 40^. Catries of its ill 
luccei's, 408. Recovers by the government being taken out of 
private hands, 411. Prcfent (late of the province, 412. 

Germany, view of the manners of the inhabitants in the 15th cen¬ 
tury, i. 18. The political conllitution of that empire examined, 
vi. 160. The tranquillity of the empire fccurecl by Maximilian, 
162. Why deficient in coliedive power and energy, 163. Ob- 
flacles to the commerce of this empire, ib. 

Ginger, description, and ufes in Afia, i. 368. 

Ginl'eng, defeription &c. of, ii. 243. Is valued by the Chinefe, ib. Is 

’ found in Canada, v. 231. The trade w ; th, to China, ruined, ib. 

Glory, true, is the lot of virtue, not of genius, iv. 143. 

Goa, defcribed, i. 73. Its government at the arrival of the Portu- 
guefe, ib. Is taken by Albuquerque, ib. and fortified, 74. Its 
prelent Hate, 338. 

Gold, the corrupter of all governments, ii. 48. And filver, the re¬ 
lative values of, how averaged, 282. The neceflity of keeping 
up the circulation of thefe metals, 296. Refledions on the en¬ 
ormities by which thefe metals are pictured, 383. Produce of 
\he mountains of Zecatecas, 389. i.ehmann’s remarks on the 
means of procuring them, iii. 84. Where found, in the vallics 
of Peru, 113. Mines of Huant.ijaha, 115. Of Potofi, ib. Of 
Oruro, 1 r6. Lofe f.hcir value as their quantity is multiplied, 238. 
The third of, productive of the word of all traffic, that of flaves, 
307. Their proportional values in various places and at various 
times, dated, 330. 

Gold Coad, account of the native Africans of, iv. 49 Method of 
the natives in procuring gold, 53. Its extent, and the European 
factories fettled there, 62, 63. 

Gombroon defcribed, trade eilablifticd there by the Englifh, i. 278. 

Gorcc, the iflund of, defcribed, iv. 59. 
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Gofnold, ilia expedition to North America, and difeovery of New 
England 1 , v. 55. 

Gottenburg, made the feat of the Swedifti Eaft-India company, ii. 

^ 79 - 

Government] refledions on the complicated nature of, i. 15a. Ci¬ 
vil and religious, the diftin&ion between, traced, iii. 177. Paral¬ 
lel between one founded on injufticc, and one founded on virtue, 

* vi. 1. Neither of thefe fpecics of government to be found, 1. 
Political, compared with that of a private family, 34. War al¬ 
ways furnifhes a pretence for ufurpations, 51. American ideas of, 
60, 81. The various revolutions of, traced, 140, 141. Military 
and defpotic, tend to each other, 146. Analyfis of the govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain, 167. Pernicious confequences of autho¬ 
rity in, 207. The complexion of, determines the chara&er of 
thole who live under it, 208. Policy and legiflation diftinguifh- 
ed, ib. Varies according to the character of the prince, 217. A 
confpiracy carried on by all monarchies againft free dates, 219. 
Dialogue between the author and a minifter of flate, on the. ar¬ 
cana of government, 314. 

Gourgues, yDominic de, revenges the treatment of hi3 countrymen 
on the Spaniards at Flc/rida, v. 106. 

Gramont, a buccaneer, iii. 413. Surprifes Campeachy, 414. 

Granada, account of the Moorifli kingdom of, in Spain, ii. 333. Is 
reduced, ib. Terms of capitulation granted to them, iii. 21 u 
Cruel perfecution of the Moors by Philip II, ib. Expulflon of, 
and confequences of this mcafurc, 212. 

-, New, in South America, its extent and climate, : ii. 70. 

Account of the natives, ib. They are reduced by Spanifh adven 
turers, ib. Exaggerated accounts of/the firfl riches of this coun¬ 
try, 71. Furniflies emeralds, ib. and gold, 72. Is governed un¬ 
der the viceroyalty of Peru, ib. 'The ferocity of the natives fof- 
tened by the miflionaries, 73. Mines more attended to there 
than agriculture, 74. Indications of the abundance of its mineral 
riches, ib. Defcription of its capital city, ib. 

Great Britain. Sec England. 

Greece, the natural circumflances of, favourable to commerce, i. 5. 
The ancient inhibitions of, fuperior to thofe of modern times, 6. 
View of the Greek empire when attacked by the Arabs, 10, n, 
Subverfion of, 78. General review of the hiftory of, wjth a char¬ 
acter of the natives of, vi. 142. A review of the ancient com¬ 
merce of the Grecian dates, 246. Why famous for the fine arts, 
334. It* former and prefent date contraded, 339* 

Greeks, ancient, -their genius for the marvellous exemplified* iii, 
287. Inquiry into their fabulous accounts of the Amazons^ 288* 

Grenada, one of the Caribbce iflands, deferibed, v. 61. Is rirft fet¬ 
tled by the French, 62. Extraordinary tribunal formed to con¬ 
demn a rapacious French governor, 63. Is cultivated from Mar- 
tinico, ib. Is ceded to England, 64. Errors of the new proprie¬ 
tors, ib. Its prefent exports to England, 66. 

Grenadines, general account of thefe iflands, v. 67* 

Guadaloupe, ifland of, taken from the French by the Englifli, iii. 444. 

Fd. rj. s 



Defcription of, iv. 302. Diftin<ftion between Guadeloupe and 
Grand Terre, 303. Its firft fettlement by the Frenc’i, and the 
depredations they luffcred from the native Caribs, 304. Other 
disadvantages the colonifts laboured under, 305. Itsprefent prof- 
perity owing to its conqueft by the Englifh, 306. -Variods fyf- 
tems fince adopted by France in the government of this ifland, ib. 
Iflands dependent on it, 309. Prefcnt ftate of all thefe iflands, 
310. Exports of Guadaloupe, 31a. Defcription of the harbour 
of Pitre Point, 313. improvements to be expected in this ifland, 
314. Examination of its defence againft invafion, 315. 

Guam, the principal of the Marianne iflands, defcribed, ii. 404. 
Agriculture introduced into this ifland by M. Tobias, 405. 

Guanaco, a wild fpecies of animal in Peru, defcribed, iii. 105. Their 
fleece, 106. 

Guanca Velica, account of the quickfllver mines there, iii. 119. 
Unwholcfomenefs of the air, 120. 

Guatimala, account of the provinces over which the audience of, 
extends its jurifdi&ion, ii. 415. Account of the province and city 
of, 416. This city the channel of communicrtion with Peru, 
417. Inftrudtions for the invaders of this city, ib. Is, however, 
now deftroyed by an earthquake, ib. A new city planned, 419. 

Guatimozin, a fucceffor of Montezuma, defends the city of Mexico 
againft Cortez, ii. 347. His cruel treatment and death, ib. 

Guayaquil, the town of, in Peru, defcribed, iii. 96. Peculiar kind 
of a purple dye found on the coaft, 97. Trade of this town, 98. 
Inconveniences the inhabitants are fubjetfted to, ib. 

Guiana, boundaries of, iv. 196. Remarks on the foil of, 197. Ac¬ 
count of the growth of mangroves, 198. Extenfive moraffes, ib. 
Dutch fettlement at Surinam, 199. Bcrbice, 206. Eflequibo, 
10 9. Demerary, 210. Caufe of the bad ftate of the Dutch fet- 
tlements in this country pointed out, ib. Difadvantages of the 
climate, 21 r. Trade of the Englifh, 215. Manners and cuftoms 
of the natives, 250. Traditions refpe&ing the territory called El 
Dorada, 251. Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition to this country, 
ib. Attempts of the French to fettle it, 252. Ill fuccefs of, 254. 
Arguments for renewing their attempts, 255. Errors in the plan 
* adopted, 257. Deftrudtion of a colony brought over at the rainy 
l'eafon, 260. The country upbraided for this difafter, 261. Ac¬ 
count of the coaft belonging to France, 262. Climate, 263. 
Soil, ib. Succefsful cultivation of M. Mallonet, 264. Proper 
meafures for improving this diftiidl, ib. Chara&er of the inte¬ 
rior natives, 265. Means for civilizing them, 266. The boun¬ 
daries ought preVioufly to be fettled, 269. Prefect ftate of French 
Guiana, 270. 

Guinea, the firft expedition of the Portuguefc to the coaft of, i. 3r. 
Caufe of tl e black colour of the natives of, iv. 32. Only two 
feafons in that country, 38. The air there corrupted by moraf¬ 
fes, ib. Soil of the different diftri&s, 39. The weftern coafts of, 
liscure, and the fea calm, 40. Winds and currents, ib. The na¬ 
tives there deftitute of hiftory, 41. Manner of fle&ing their 
•diefs, in the petty dates, ib. Manner of fending embafliei, 42. 
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<3aufes if their wars, and manner of carrying them on, 43. Power 
of their prince*, ib. Their religion, 44. Manners and cuftoms, 
45. Low (late of art* among the Negroes, 46. Treatment of 
tnei^ women, 47* Hidorical account of the Have trade, 54. Story 
of an ];n|liih Turgeon left there, 80. 

Guinea, New, fpices found growing there by Captain Forrcft, i. 180. 

Guftavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, diffufes a martial fpirit am mg 
his fubjedts, ii. 175. 

Guftavus Vafa, (late of Sweden at his acceflion to the crown, ii. 174. 
His ill policy in fhutting his ports againft the Lubeck fhips, ib. 

Guzarat, the pcninfuI#of, deferibed, ii. 22. A colony of Perfians 
fettle there, ib. Flourifhcs in arts and commerce, 23. Is reduc¬ 
ed by Sultan Ahbar, 24. Principal manufadtures of the pro¬ 
vince, 35. 

Halifax, in Nova Scotia, fettled by difbanded Englifh foldiers, v. 316. 

Hambroeck, the Dutch minider at Formofa,his heroic condudt when 
that ifland was hefieged by Coxinga, the Chincfe pirate,*, 171, 

Hanfe Towns, the firft edabliftiment of, i. 15. 

Happinefs, whether more to be expedled in favage or civilized fo- 
ciety, v. 2^8. 

Harams, Eaftern, general account of the interior economy of, ii. 30. 

Hading*, Mr. governor-general of Bengal, how he acquired poflef- 
fion pf the Indian code of laws, i. 38. 

Hats, and Caps, account of thofe parties in Sweden, ii. J90. 

Hatuey, a cacique of Hiipaniola, his unfortunate hidory, iv. 164. 

Havannah, attacked by the Englifh; iii. 432. Review of the errors, 
both of the bt degers and the bedeged, 453. Capitulat.s, 455. 
Motives of its firft fettle merit, iv. 165. improvements of this 
town, 176. The harbour, ib. The ftrength of its fortifications 
examined, 177. 

Helena, St. itsfize, fituation, and inhabitants, deferibed, i. 378. The 
climate, unfavourable to vegetation, ib. The town, garrifon,and 
t ade of, 379. 

Henry of Burgundy, carries a number of French knights to affift the 
Portuguefe againd the Moors, i. ici. 

Henry, Prince, foil of John king of Portugal, cultivates the art of 
navigation, i. 24. 

Henry VII, of England, review of his plan of government, v 3. 

Henry VIII, of England, how enabled to exclude the power of the 
pope over his fubjedH, and feize it himfelf, v. 258. 

Hierarchy of the chriftian church, a hidorical review of, vi. 193. 

Highlanders of Scotland, their character, manners, and cudoms, v. 
398. How fird induced to emigrate, 400. Extraordinary (lory of 
one, 415. 

Hifpaniola. See Domingo. 

Hidory, a fummary view of the principal objedU of, v, 96. 

Holidays, the pernicious tendency of, vi. 275. 

Honefty, profcllional, ftldom found among mankind, vi. 255. 

Holland, rife of the republic of, i, 157, 1 he counts of, become in¬ 

dependent Jf the emperor of Germany, 160. Is fubjedted to the 
houfc of Burgundy, and afterward to that of Audria, ib. 161. The 
• • S % 
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feven province* of, fettled by refugee* from Flanders, 1^2. The 
republic becomes powerful by wife laws and commerce, 163. E- 
flabliffiment of the Baft.India company, 1 66. Importance of this 
company to the republic, 26a. Analyfis of the government of 
the United provinces of, vi. 174. Stadtholderfhfp made heredi¬ 
tary, 176. Whether this office may not become the inftrument 
of oppreffion, ib. On what fecurity the liberties of the Dutch de¬ 
pend, 177. Are liable to fall under the yoke-of monarchy, 178. 
Cifcumftance* that favoured the growth of their maritime 
ftrength, 236. Rife and progrefs of their commerce, 248 Ad¬ 
vantages derived from the fituacion of the turned provinces, 249. 
Other co operating caufes of their profperity, ib. See Dutch. 

Honduras, fettlements formed by the Engiiffi between the cape of, 
and Lake Nicaragua, ii. 420 Their exports from thence, ib. 
The gulf of, fettled by pirates for the purpofe of dealing in log¬ 
wood, 423. The liberty of cutting logwood there fecured to the 
Bogliffi, 424. 

Horfes, peculiar excellence of thofe bred in Arabia, i. 304. 

Hofpitals, and the management of them, the political tendency of* 
confidered, iv. 164, 163. 

Hofpitality, antiquity of, iii. 262. Is generally abufed, 263. Ha# 
decreafcd in proportion as the intetcourfe of nations increafed, 264. 

Hottentots, at the Cape of Good Hope, their manners and cuftoms 
deferibed, i. 209. Their women, 210. Reflexions on their ra¬ 
tional habits, ib. Striking inftance of their attachment to their 
national habits, 219. 

Houtman, Cornelius, engages the Dutch in an attempt to eflablifha 
trade with the Baft-Indies, i. 164. Commands the firft ffiips fenc 
out, 165. 

Huafcar, the brother of Atabaiipa, inca of Peru, defputcs the empire 
with him, iii II. Makes large offers to Pizarro to place him on 
the throne, 13. 

Hudfon’s bay, and its climate, deferibed, v. 273. The fur of ani¬ 
mals there changed to white by the winter, 274. Peculiarities of 
the fcattered natives, 275. How this bay was difeovered, and ob¬ 
tained its name, 277. Settlement of, by the Englifh, 278. Fur 
trade between the Engiiffi and the Indians, 279. Capitals and pro¬ 
fits of the Engiiffi Hudfon’s bay company, ib. Attempts to find 
a north-weft pafl'age to the Eaft-Tndies through this bay, with an 
examination of the arguments in favour of (uch a pafl'age, ib. 280. 
This pafl'age ffiould be fought for toward Welcome bay, a8l. The 
company unwilling to have fuch a paffage difeovered. 283. 

Hudfon’s river, in the province of New York, the navigation of, 
deferibed, v 345. 

Hughley, a Dutch fettlement in Bengal, deferibed, i. 411. 

Humming bird of North America deferibed, vi. 11. 

Hurricane in the ' c '.-Indies, defciibcd, with an inquiry into the 
the caufes of them, iii. 380, 381. 

Hyder-Ah* Khan engages in a war with the Engiiffi Eaft-lndia com¬ 
pany, i. 358. 

jiypothefis. the time fpent in forming of, fufpend* our refcarchcf af 
•er irutb, iv. 36. 
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Jalap, d<Jfcription and properties of that root, ii. 17 a, % 73. Ua me¬ 
dical application, ib. 

Jamaica, the ifland of, taken from the Spaniards by the Engliflji com- 
msyaders Penn and Venables, iii. 396. The Spaniards retire to 
Cuba, 397. Del'cription of the ifland, v. 3a. The climate un- 
wholcfomc, 33. Tranfa&ions between Columbus and the origi¬ 
nal natives, ib. The natives exterminated by the Spaniards, 34. 
Character of the Englilh conquerors of this ifland, 35. Charader 
of Governor Dudley, ib. Review of political regulations in force 
there, 36. How Jews arc made honeft there, 57. PartiaUlaws 
of inheritance, ib. Nature and manner of the illicit trade carried 
on with the Spaniards, 4©. The ports of the ifland made free, 41. 
Productions cultivated there, ib. Introduction of chc i'ugar cane^ 
43. PrCfent date of population and cultivation, 44 Taxes, 45. 
Exports to England, 46. Description of the harbours round the 
coaft, 47, 48. DcftruCtion of Port Royal, 49 Rife ol Kmglton, 
50. Ineffedual meafures taken to eftabliih Kingflon as the me¬ 
tropolis of the ifland, ib. The planters harafled by band : of fugi¬ 
tive Negroes, 51. Whom the inhabitants are uaable to reduce, 34. 
A treaty made with the fugitive flaves by Governor Trelawney, 
53, Severe treatment of the Negro flaves there, 54. Advan¬ 
tages and difadvantages of the fituation of this ifland, 56, 37. 

Janies I, king of England, his character, i 308. Difregards the in- 
* Cults offered to the Englilh nation it) the Bail, 31*. How induc¬ 
ed to prefer epifcopal church government to the prefbyteriau 
difcfpline, v. 238, 259. 

James II, King of England, his character, and the confequences of 
his being depofed, i. 294. 

Janizaries, thofe troops the mailers of the Turkifh empire, i. 21. 
vi. 146. 

Japan, the antiquity and form of government of that empire, i. 137. 
The religion of the country formed from its natural circumftances, 
ib. Comparifon between the education of children there and in 
China, 139. The Portuguefefavourably received there, 190 Pro¬ 
duce of the country, ib. A revolution in the government of, i 72. 
Progrefs of the chriftian religion there, 173. The chriftiaos furi- 
oufly perfccuted by the new emperor, 174. The Portuguefe cx* 
peled, and the Dutch tolerated, ib. Articles of their trade with 
this country, 175. Remarks on the national character of the Ja- 
panefe, and the policy of their government, 176. Why they re- 
lufedto receive the Englilh, 291. 

Java, firft attempts of the Dutch to trade with that ifland, i. 164. A 
fadtory eftablilhcd there by Admiral Warwick, 166. Manners of 
the inhabitants, 22 r. The Englilh fupplanted there by the Dutch, 
222. Policy of the Dutch in flrengthening their eftablilhment 
there, 223. Their trade with Bantam, 225. With Chcribon, ib. 
And with Mataram, 226. The people defrauded by the Dutch in 
their dealings, 228. Defcription of Batavia, 229. Bridal cuitoin 
in that ifland, 282. 

Jealoufies,'national, the common effects of, iv. 185* 

Jerfcy, New. See New Jcrfey. 
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Jefuits, the principle* on which they conduced their trriffion to Pa¬ 
raguay, iii, 166. Confined themfelves to perfuafion, 167. Their 
divifion of lands, ib. Syftem of regularity that prevented crimes, 
168. Their government theocratical, ib. Their regions rites 
attracting, 169. Are calumniated, 170. Caufe of the accusa¬ 
tions,^*. Trade of the natives, ib. Scheme of government, 
176. Million of Paraguay taken out of their hands, 180. Civi¬ 
lize the natives of Brazil, 266. THe great refpedt they gained 
there, 267. Rcfult of their humane labours compared with that 
of the Spanish and Portuguefe forces, 268. Inflance of confi- 

- dence repofed in them, 269. Sermon of Anthony Vieira, on the 
fuctefs of the Dutch, 270. Their million up the river Amazon, 
286. Motives of their miflionary labours, ib, 292. Declaration 
of an old miflionary, ib. 

Jefus Chrift, a review of his life and million, vi. 191, 192. 

Jews, how ftigmatized for exorbitant ufury, i. 12. Opprefled in 
France, ii. 66. In Portugal, hiftorical account of, iii. 256. Why 
expofed to the pcrfecution of the inquilition, ib.. Were banifhed 
to BVazil, 257. Driven out of Portugal to the great injury of 
their trade, 351. How tied to honeft dealing in Jamaica, v. 37. 
Benevolent wilhes of the author for this race of men, 46. Their 
character fupported under all viciffitudes, vi. 142. 

Immortality of the foul, the dodlrine of, how fuggeltcd, vi. 131. 

Imprefling of feamen, the Englilh cullom of, condemned, vu 244. 

Incas of Peru, conjectures as to their origin, iii. 17, 18. Their me¬ 
thod of extending their empire, 167. 

Incontineqce defined, vi. 465. 

Indigo tree, ii. 428. Its proper foil, 429. The fpecies of, 430. 
Preparation, 431. Its ufes, 432. The places where it is chiefly 
cultivated, ib. Succefsful cultivation of, in South Carolina, vi 
402. 

Indullry, commercial, the maxims of European policy altered by, 
vi. 252. Its happy operations, 253. 

Infantry, the moll formidable in war, vi. 223. 

Inheritance, how fecured at Conllantinople, iii. 126. Remarks on 
the right of primogeniture, iv. 381. A divifion of inheritance, 
how far injurious to the American illands, 382. T he right of 
primogeniture defended, in the inllance of Canada, v. 244. En¬ 
tails of ellates unfavourable to population, vi. 296. 

India, or Itidoilan, gcograj hical description of, i. 32. Peculiarity of 
the feafoils, ib. Why probably firll iuhabited, 34. Religion, 
&c. of the natives, 35. The different calls of the people, 52. 
Cor.jc&ures as to their foundation, 57. Aullerities pradtifed by 
the Jogueys, 38. Reftridtions as to food, 62. 1 he principle on 

which wives burn themfelves with their dead hufbands, 63. 
The courage of the natives founded r tiler on prejudice than on 
charadler, 64. Low Hate of arts and fciences, 65. The fource 
of the errors in their political fyllem, 67. State of the country 
at the arrival of the Portuguefe, 69. Account of the European 
commerce with, 74. 

V as an inexhaufliblc fund of fidiions and wonder to the ancient 
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Greelcsi ii. S9. Canfcs of its early population and-civilization, 
90. Became an eafy conqueft to Alexander, ib. Is united under 
the dominion of Sandrocotus, ib. Revolutions till fubje&ed to the 
Patans, ib. Is conquered by Tamerlane, 91. Is reduced under 
the aomihion of Babar, ib. The empire of the Mogul Tartars, 
92. The power of the conquerors reftrained by their inferiority- 
in numbers, 94. Landed property in, how held and parcelled 
out, ib. Taxes, 95. Security of perfonal property, ib. Often- 
tationof the Mogul emperor, 97. Is eafily conquered by Kouli 
Khan, 99. Calamities that enfue, ib. European merchants at¬ 
tempt territorial power for their fecurity, 100. This feheme be¬ 
gun by Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, ib. Neighbouring 
enemies to the Mogul government, 104. 

Whether the commercial inttreourfe with, he advantageous to" 
Europe, ii. 274. Limits between neceffuric.s and luxuries noteafy 
defined, 276. The wade of livi s in voyages. 277. Has introduc¬ 
ed new articles of induftry, 278. That India ahforhs the treafurcsr 
of the univerfe anfwered, 279. NeceftPy of a circulation of gold 
and filver, 281. Gondudt and policy of European nations who have 
opened an intercourfe with thefe regions, 282. Remarks on the 
weak oppofition made to the European invaders, 283. Political 1 
cirefimftance* of the natives, 28 p Glimate, 285. Religion, ib. 
Love, 286. War, ib. Obftaclcs to the redudlion of the country 
by Europeans, 288. Divided ftate of the feveral princes of, when 
the Europeans firft arrived, 289 The fyftcm of the Europeans 
regulated by their ideas of the Marattas, 290. The more exten- 
five their pofleftions there, the greater the expence of retaining 
them, 291. Their military eftabliftimems alarm the natives, ib. 
European garrifom great drains to the mother-countries, 292. 
Their agents there will promotefpeedy revolutions to acquire for¬ 
tunes, ib. Refult of all rhefe events, ib. The tendency of more 
pacific views,293. Should the India trade becondudled by exclufive 
companies, or laid open, 295. Nature of this trade, 296. Why 
it nuift be carried on by aftbeiations, 297. Whofe intereft ic 
would te to unite in one company, 799. The origin of their ex¬ 
clufive privileges, 362. The political concerns of a company 
(hould be vefted in the ftate, 303. 

Indian ocean, M. Buache’s account of, i 3T. 

Indians of Sov.th America, the ancient and prefent ftate, iii. 187. • 
Great deftrudlion of, in the mines, 220. 

Indies, how dillinguilhed into Eaft and Weft, iii. 254. 

Inkle and Yarico, foundation of the ftory of, v. 16. 

Inoculation for the fmall-pox prohibited in New England, v. 328. 

luquificion, its dfecSl upon the character of the Spaniards, iii. 214. 
Ought to be abolilhed, 226. Account of that in Portugal, 256. 
Why peculiarly applied to the porfecution of the Jews, ib. A 
charter of, vi. 199. 

Intereft of money borrowed, moral diftindlions of the Eaft Indians 
of Coromandel as to the rates of, i. 351. Exorbitant, often ruin¬ 
ous borh # to the borrower and the lender, v. 175. 

Itivafion,civilized nations feldom at a loft for pleat to juftify it when 
Viivgnient i. 19-6. * 4 
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Joanna, one of the Comora iflands, beautiful verdure'of, 380. It 
frequented by the Englifh as a port for refrefhment, ib. 

Jodda, in tJ)e gulf of Arabia, trade carried on there, i. 313. 

Jogueys, Indian monks, an account of, i. 58. 

John, king of England, forced by his barons to grant thfe'grerft char¬ 
ter of Englifh liberties, vj. 164. 

John**, St. a Weft-India ifland, fubjedt to Denmark, its prefent (late 
of cultivation, iv. 230. Number of inhabitants, ib. 

John, St. in the gulf of St. Lawrence, deferibed, v. 175. Is fettled 
by the French, 176. The inhabitants excluded frofn the cod fi(h- 
ery, ib. Its date under BritHh government, 291. 

Iron, a comparifon of the qualities of that produced in different parts 
of the world, v. 231 

Iroquois, origin of the war between them and the Algonquins, v. 136. 
-Extent of their country, 137. Are aflifted by the Dutch, 138. 
Are deftroyed, ib. 

Jflands, the government and manners of the inhabitants of, formed 
later than thofe of continental nations, i. 272. An inquiry in¬ 
to their formation, ii. 13. iii. 367. Subterranean evidences of the 
revolutions of land and fea, 368. 

Jfle of France, to the eaft of Madagafcar, fettled by the French, ii. 
84. Dcfcription of the ifland, and remarks on its importance to 
the French, I37, Their affairs there ill conducted, J38. Is now 
under the government,and its ftourifhing flute in eonfequence, 139. 
Spice*, introduced there from the Molucca iflands, 140. May 
be made the bulwark of all the Indian pofTeflions of the French, 
141. Its defence ncgledled, ib. Proper mode of fortifying it, 142. 
This iflaad and Pondicherry capable of affording each other fecu- 
rity. 145. 

Italy, trade early cultivated in the republics of, i. 13. Surpafled all 
other ftates of Europe in the fifteenth century, 15. 

Juan Fernandez, dcfcription of that ifland, ii. 216. Motives that in¬ 
duced the Spaniards to fettle a colony there, ib. 

Jicutan, the peninfula of, and its inhabitants, ii. 421. 

Juflieu, M. Jofcph dc, the botanift, his improvements of natural 
knowledge and manufa&ures, iii. 80. 

Karital, in Tanjore, revolutions of, ii. 132. Defcription of the 
country and inhabitants, with the trade carried on by the French, 
* 33 - 

Kingflon, in Jamaica, rife of that town, v. 50. Ineffedtual mea- 
fures taken to render it the metropolis, ib. 

Kouli Khan, drives the Afghans out of Perfia, i. 317. Scheme form¬ 
ed by him lor the extenfion of this empire, 324. Makes an 
eafy conqueft of the Indoftan empire, ii. 99. Amazing wealth 
feized by him in his Indian expedition, 281. 

Labour fevere, not favourable to long life, v. 113. 

J.adrone Iflands. See Marianne Iflands. 

Lally, General, his chara&er, ii. 119. His abfurd condudl at the 
liege of Pondicherry, no. Is condemned to death, ib. Reflec¬ 
tions on his profecution, in. 

Lama, a Peruvian animal, iii. 103. Its qualities, ib. Different 
fpecies of, ioj. Their, flefh, flein, and fleece, iq6. * 
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Lama, Great, of Tartary, fabulou3 notions of his immortality, ii. 
a 17. I Religion of, ib. 218. 

Lancafter, Captain, commands the firft fleet fent out by the Englii^i 
Eaft-India company, i. 179. 

Land, an ^ntpiiry whether its vegetable powers can be exhauftedby 
cultivation, v. 77. 

Languages, univerfality of the Latin, throughout the ancient Romap 
empire, vi. 343. Chara&er of the modern Italian, French, and 
Englifh, ib. The Spanilh and German, 344. The refinement of 
languages keeps pace with that of all other arts, ib. 

La Salle, engages the court of France to patronize his attempts at 
difeovery down the Mifiiflippi, v. 178. Diicovers the mouth of 
the river, ib. Undertakes to fail to the mouth of the Milfiflippi 
by fea, and mifles it, 179. His death, ib. 

Lauragais, Count, his fuccefsful attempt to manufa< 5 lure porcelain, 
ii. 256. 

Lawrence, St. river in Canada, might fupport a cod fifliery, v. 234. 
The navigation of that river deferibed, 235. 

Law, account of his fcheme for reforming the finances of France, 

ii. 68. Confufion upon his difappearing, 73. Account of his 
famous Mifiiflippi fcheme, v. 181. Deludes the French by re~ 
ports of rich mines in Louifiana, 184. 

Laws made in oppofition to nature will not he obferved, vi. 44. 
The origin of, 140. Of nature and of politics, the contrail be¬ 
tween. 141. Advantages refulting from the divifion of legifla- 
tive power in the Britifh government, 168. 

Leales for years or lives, of land, origin of, iv. ioo. 

Legiflation, the true principles it ought to be founded on, vi. 37. 
The principles of, 204. Diftinguifhed from policy, 208. 

Legiflator, contrail between the luccefs of his labours on a new ftate, 
and on an ancient corrupt ftate, iv. 12, 13* 

Lehmann, his theory of the formatibn of mountains, iii. 84. 

Leibnitz, his character, vi. 351. 

Le Maire, Ifaac, difeovers the Ilrait to which his name is given, i. 
224 

Leon, Ponce de, attempts the conqueft of Porto Rico, iv. 149. Re¬ 
duces the inhabitants to flavery, 153. Difeovers Florida, v. 104, 
105. 

Lepanto, the battle of, the moll celebrated naval engagement in 
modern times, vi. 235. 

Leprofy, a difordcr peculiarly prevalent at Carthagcna in America, 

iii. 45.- 

Le Rat, a Huron chief, his artifice to continue the war between the 
French and the Iroquois, v. 144, 145. 

Lewis XI, was properly the firft monarch of France, vi. 180. 

Lewis XIV, of France, remarks on his political adminiftr ition, jr, 
64. Inftance of his pecuniary diftrefles, <b. Ilia attempts to 
efUblifh it maritime force, iii. 423. His character compared with 
that of the emperor Charles V, vi. 212. 

Liancs, the plant that furniflics the poii'on in which the South'A- 

S 3 
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mericaas dip their arrows, iv. 150. How the poifon is prepared, 
and its effe&s, ib. ' 

Liberty, a comparative view of the tendency of the Romifh and 
Mohammedan religion to deprefs it, i. 86. Three kinds of, dif- 
tinguifhed, iv. 101. Compared with flavery, 102. f'Thtfright 
affumed by man over man inquired into, 103. 

Lima, when built, and its fituation and foil deferibed, iii. 121, 122. 
Is deftroyed by an earthquake, 123. Its fpeedy and judicious rc- 
ftoration, 124. Conftrudtion of the new houfes, ib. The ftreets 
regular, and well fupplied with water, 125. Superftition of the 
inhabitants, ib. Their manners, 131. Manners of the women, 
126. 

Literature, chara&cr of the principal Italian writers at the revival 
of, vi. 340. Perfecution deftru&ive to knowledge, 346. Im¬ 
portance of, to mankind, 354. 

Loando, St. Paul de, capital of the Portuguefe fettlements in Afri¬ 
ca, account of, iv. 67. 

Loango, on the coaft of Africa, account of the trade carried on 
there, iv. 65. 

Loans, public, the ruinous tendency of, vi. 332. 

Locke, Mr. remarks on his conftitutions for the government of Ca¬ 
rolina, v. 393. His character, vi. 351. 

I.ogwood, defeription of the tree that produces it, ii. 422. Hiftory 
of the trade in, 423. The liberty of cutting it in the gulf of 
Honduras fecured to the Englifli, 424. 

Lolonois, a buccaneer, his hiftory, iii 404. 

Lombards, the firft who formed trading communities in Europe, u 
13. Their chara&er, as the financiers of Europe, during the in¬ 
fancy of commerce, it. 61. 

London, a character of that metropolis and of its inhabitants, v. 93 1 . 

Long ifland, on the coaft of N^w York, deferibed, v. 344. 

Lonk, Henry, the Dutch admiral, reduces the province of Fcrnam- 
bucca in Brazil, iii. 274. 

Love, the different impulfes of that paffion in the different ftage* 
of human fociety, iii. 64. 

Louis, St. the port of, at Maragnan in Brazil, deferibed, id. 312. 

Louifbtirg, on the ifland of Cape Breton, the harbour, town, ard 
fortifications, deferibed, v. 170. Captures of, by the Englifli, 
*37,2 40. 

Louifiana, difeovery of that country, and an account of the firft at¬ 
tempts of the French to fettle in it, v. 177. An exclufive grant 
of the trade of, obtained by Crofat, 181. Which is transferred 
to the famous Law, and his company, ib. The credit of the 
country injured by the failure of Law’s fchemes, 185. Deferip¬ 
tion of Louifiana, 187. Its healthful climate and fertility, ib. 
The river Milfiffippi and its navigation, 188. Condudt of the 
Englifh and Spanifh in the colonies adjoining, 190. Account of 
the native Indians, 191. Confpiracy of the Natchez to extermi¬ 
nate the French, and its difeovery, 193. War with the Chickc- 
favrs, 195. Defeription of New Orleans, 196. Method of fecu- 
ring and cultivating Lower Louifiana, 197. Upper Louifiana 
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ruined by bad government, 198. Account of the Illinois coun¬ 
try, 1 (h. Exports of, 201. The proteftants driven from France 
refufea admiflion in Louifiana, 206. Inconfiderate mode of 
.granting lands there, 207. The culture of tobacco negleXed af¬ 
ter pie difgrace of Law, 20S. Confequences that would have fol¬ 
lowed^ the growth of tobacco, 209. Is ceded to the Spaniards, 
210. Examination into the right of France to make this tranf- 
fer, an. The people forbid by the court of Spain to continue 
their ufual trading connexions, 213. Pofleffion taken by Spain, 
214. 

Louvois, the French minifter, his charaXer, v. 203. 

Low Countries, comparifon between the prefect and former cir- 
cumftances of, ii. 169. Hiftory of the Oflend Eaft-India compa¬ 
ny, 170. 

Lubec, enjoys all the trade of Sweden till excluded by Guftavus Va- - 
fa, ii. 175- 

Imcaya illands. See Bahama iflands. 

Lucia, St. the Englifh fettlement there deftroyed by the Caribs, iv. 
272. A fettlement attempted there by the French, 274. fi¬ 
nally fecured to them, ib. Review of the meafure9 taken by the 
French to cultivate this ifland, 275. Account of the foil and cli¬ 
mate, 277. Prefent produce and trade, ib. Caufes that have 
retarded its improvement, 279. Dcfcription of Carenagc har¬ 
bour, 280. Its advantages and difad vantages ftated, 281. 

Luconia. See Manilla. 

Lunenburg, a colony of Germans, formed in Nova Scotia, v. 38. 

Luques, Fernando de, a prieft, aflociates with Pizarro and Almagro 
in their fcheme upon Peru, iii. 9. 

Luxury, the advantages and d»fadvantage6 of, philofophically con- 
fidered, ii. 274. The limits of mere neccflaries difficult to afccr- 
tain, 376. 

Macao, an ifland in the harbour of Canton, granted to the Portu- 
guefe, i. 136. The prefent ftate of trade there, r53. ii. 269. 

Mace, the produXion ot that fpice deferibed, i. 181. 

Madagafcar, ill conduXed attempt of the French to fettle on that 
ifland, ii. 8. Its fuuation and dlmenfions, II. The coafts of, 
why unwholefome, ib. ProduXions of the interior parts, 12. 
The inhabitants, ib. The Qmmofle, 13. Rude (late of fociety 
among the natives, 14. Peculiarity of their manners and cus¬ 
toms, 15. Arrival of French fhips to form feulcments, 16 Syf- - 
tern of civilization to the ifland, 18. Situation for colonies, * 9. 
No harbour, ib. Bay of Tanteave capable of improvement, ib. 
Ruin of the French adventurers, 'O. Arc exhorted to futuns 
trials, 21. Attempt of Martin to cftablifh a French colony, 53. 

Madeira, the ifland of, difeovered by the Portuguefe, i. 23. Ii 
peopled and cultivated, 26. Evidences of an ancient volcano, ib. 
The vintages there, 27. Political ftate of the colony, ib. 

Madras, difadvantageous fituation of that town, i. 351, Its inhabit¬ 
ants and territory, ib 

Magellan, ftrait of, difeovered, and account of the neighbouring in- 
hahitaxuf, iii. 133. Extent cf the ft "ait, j 34. A colony at- 
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tenjpted by the Spaniards, ib. Difiifed by navigators doubling 
Ckpe Horn, 155. But is preferable at proper feafons, fji. 

Maguey, a Mexican plant, the ufes to which it is applicable, ii. 367. 

Man6, the French acquire an exclufive right to the pepper trade 
there, iu 127. Defcription of the fettlement, 128. f Tra^e that 
might be carried on, ib. „ 

Mohammed, his religion the moft unfavourable to the liberties of 
mankind, i. 86. 

Majelly of the people, a phrafe firft ufed by the English, and fuffi- 
cient to confecrate their language, vi. 344. 

Maize, deferiptiory of that plant, vi 13. Indian method of culti¬ 
vating and preparing it for food,,14. Is encouraged in the Bri- 
tifh colonies, ib. 

Malabar, coaft of, general account of its produdions, i. 92. The 
Portuguefe fettlcrs there fupplanted by the Dutch, 207. The 
trade carried on by the Dutch, ib. Extent of the coftntry known 
under that name, 325. Account of the kingdom of Travancor, 
327. 1 he Englilh fadory at Anjengo, 328. The kingdom of 

Cochin, 332. Of Calicut, 333. Exports of Malabar, 334. The 
Marratta nation, 340. Prefent ftate of the French on that coaft 

ii. 127. 

Malacca, defcription of, i. 93. The moft confiderable market in 
India at the arrival of the Portuguefe, 94. The capital city of, 
reduced by Albuquerque, 95. Charader of the Malays, ib. 
.How the Dutch eftablifhed themfelves there, 198. The chief 
trade now in the hands of the Engliih, 199. „ 

Maldivia iflands deferihed, i. 326. The exports of, ib. 

Mallouet, M. his fuccefsful attempts for the improvement of French' 
Guiana, iv. 263. 

Mammelucs, eftabliffi themfelves in Egypt during the crufades, i. 
5 p. Conftitute the real force of Egypt, iv. 7. 

Man, whether happier in a favage ftate than-in civilized fociety, v* 
267. Evidences of his being formed and deftined for aflbeiation, 
vi. 138. Traced through the feveral revolutions of fociety, 142. 
HU charader determined by the mod© of government he lies 
under, 208. Better for him to be enervated by fedentary em¬ 
ployments, than to endure the hardlbips of warfare, 252. Hit 
innate animofity to his fellow-creatures, 265. His charader in- 
jurioufly treated by detradors, 267. His obligations feparated 
from lociety inconceivable, 359. His duty defined, 360. Lives 
under three codes, 362.. 

Manchcneel> the tree with the juice of which the Caribs poifon 
their arrows, iv. 151. bait, a fpecific againft this poifon, 15a.' 

Manco Capac, the founder of the Peruvian empire, his inftitutions* 

iii. 17. 

Mandarin, the nature of this rank in China, i, 113. AU officers of 
ftate elsded from them, 114. 

Mangroves, how produced in Guiana, iv. 198. 

Mankheifm, the. origin of, vi. 131- 

Man ilia, the capital of the Philippine iflan&s, ii* 2©3* Government 
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4* Account of the annual galleon that fails to Acapulco, 
397* 1 

Manioc, a pUMlt introduced into the Carihbee iflands from Africa, 

* iv. 119. Cultivation and preparation for food, ib. 

Manors, ^ie depravity of, completed by gallantry, vi. 3:87. 

Manta fidh, dangers to the pearl divers from, at Panama, iii. 129. 

Manufactures, the nature of thofe carried on in every country de¬ 
termined by the climate, vi. 287. Other advantages ncceffary to 
their fucceis, 288. How affe&ed by forms of government, 289, 
Inqairy into the proper fituationg for, ib. 

Maragnan, in Brazil, defcription of that government, iii. 312. 

Marattas, character of, i. 340. ii. 105. How expofed to difagree- 
ments with the Englifh, i. 346. In what light confidered by Eu¬ 
ropeans, ii. 290. 

Margaretta, account of, iv. 148. Reafons why the Spaniards re¬ 
tain, it, ih. Character of the prefent inhabitants, ib. Method 
of curing beef, 149. 

Marianne Iflands, ii. 399. Inhabitants and produce, ib. The na¬ 
tives formerly unacquainted with fire, 400. The women re¬ 
ported to have enjoyed a fuperiority over the . men, 401. The 
truth of this fact queftioned, ib. Conftruction of their canoes, 
4«2. Were difeovered by Magellan, and till lately neglected, 
403. Defcription of Guam, 404. 

Marigalantc, account of, iv. 309. 

Marina, the Indian concubine of Cortez, her hiftory, ii. 331. Servo* 
as an interpreter and advifer, 332. 

Marine fociety, eftablilhment of, at London, iii. 442. 

Marfeilles, company there for managing the trade with Algiers, iv, 

21 . 

Martha, St. in America, hiftory of, 48. The inhabitants ignorant 
and fuperftitious, 49 

Martin ©f Canada, described, v. 149. 

Martin, St. ifland of, iv. 191. Settled by the Dutch and French, 
191. Prefent ftatc of, and produce, 193. 

Martinico, Taken from the French by the Englifh, iii. 428. Def- 
cribed, iv. 452. Is firft fettled by Frenchmen from St. Chrifto- 
phers, 283. Their tonreft with the Caribs, ib. The Caribs ex- 
termined, 284. Firft labours of the French inhabitants, ib. How 
coffee was introduced into the ifland, 285. Its natural advantag¬ 
es. ib. Its prefent profperity, 286. Commerce carried on there, 
287. Harbour of Fort Royal, 289. Town of St. Peters, ib. 
Trade carried on there, 290. Value of its exports, 296. In¬ 
quiry whether the ifland is improveablc, 297. Its ftrength, 300. 

Maryland is fettled by Lord Baltimore, v. 373. The country def¬ 
erred, 376. Prefent number of inhabitants, ib. Tobacco the 
principal article of cultivation, ib. St. Mary, Anflapolis, and 
Baltimore, the only towne, 380. Abounds With iron mines, 381. 
Manufactures lately introduced there, ib. Export of tobacco, 391. 

Mafcarcnhas, an ifland to the eaft of Madagafcar, fettled by French 
adventurers, ii. 83. The name changed to Bourbon, ib. 

Mafcato, in*the Perfian gulf, the trade of, transferred to Ormu* 
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by Albuquerque, i. 322. The commerce of, revived by the Sng- 
lifli, 3 * 3 - • 0 

Maflat hufets bay, the charter of that colony, hov^plten away and 
altered, v. 331. Prtfent number of inhabitants, 332. Defcrip- 
tion of the city of Bofton, 335. The harbour, 336. r 

Mafulipatan, account of the trade carried on there by tht Englifli, 
i. 334. By the French, ii. 13 a. 

Mataram, on the ifland of Java, how the Dutch acquired the fupertor- 
ity, i. 226. View of their trade, 227. 

Maurice, Prince, is commiflioned by Holland to conquer Brazil, iii. 
274. Reduces the whole coaft, 175. Is recalled, 282. 

Mauritius ifland of, fettled by the French, ii. 84. 

Mecca, meafures taken by Mahomet to improve the ancient regard 
by the Arabs to that city, i. 315. Advantages derived from the 
pilgrimages to it, ib. 

MeiafTs amount of the exportation of, from the French American 
fettlements, iv. 393. The trade of, facrificed to that of brandy, 
394 - 

Merchant, the charader of, in no eftimation among the Romans, i. 
1 r. Charader of, with his ohjtds of attention, vi. 253. Moral 
inflrudions to merchants, 23 7. 

Mercury. See Quickfilver. 

Mcftecs, the race of, in South America, how produced, iii. 154. 
Their rank, 182. 

Metals, natural hiftory of, ii. 385. Where produced, and the indi¬ 
cations 01,386. Labour and danger of procuring them, 387, 
How feparated from the ore, ib. 

Metempfychofts, influence of that dodrine upon the laws of In- 
dollar, i. 47. Mythological account of, 6c. Origin of the no-' 
tion, ib. 

Mex’co, expedition of Cortez to, ii. 330. Supinenefs of the em¬ 
peror Montezuma, 332. Afpcd ot the country, 333. Religion 
and fupeiftition of the Mexicans, 339. Death ol the emperor, 
342. Laws of the empire, 344. 1 he country reduced by the 

Spaniards 345. City of M xrco deferibed, 346. Is taken by 
the Spaniards, 348. Great exaggeration in the Spanifh account* 
of Mexico, 349. On the native government of, 350. Agricul¬ 
ture, 352. Manners and cuftoms of the natives, 333. Their 
houfes ib. JLqW ftate of arts and fcience*, 350, Their origin, 
355. Population, 336. Extent of the empire, 357. Regula¬ 
tions by the Spaniard*, on fuhjeding the country, 338. Hiftory 
of Mexico as a fpauifh province, 359. Thirty-eight vidims burnt 
at an auto da fc, on the lofs of a fleet, 365. Rcfledions on this 
ad, ib. Commotions in New Mexico, »b. Other ftiiftnrbancei, 
368. State and produce of, 372. O her exploits of, 384. Pro¬ 
duce of the niiues, 388. Manufw&uns, 389^ Caufea why this 
province is not more flourifhing, 390. Am. zing diminution of 
the natives, 391. Defcription of the capita 1 , as rebuilt by Corttz, 
3.92. Luxury pf the Citizen-, 393. 1 he city relieved from the 

dangers of floods 394 * Connections between this country and 
the Philippine*, 396. Military force maintained by.Spair, 398. 
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of. Mexico, ii. 444* Of Pern, id. 108. Regulations for 
working them) 200. Deftru&ion of liveR in, 219. Amount of 
the gold and filver fent to Spain, 231. Attention to fimplifyiog 
the operation of working the mines 233. Gold mines in Brazil, 
327.* How worked, ib. Produce of, 329. Diamond mines, 331. 

Minifters\)f flate, how formed in general, vi. 218. Their ufual 
conduct, ih. Dialogue between the author and a minifter, 325. 
Their duty, 314. Chara&crs improper for fovereigns to employ, 
3 * 6 * 

Miquelon, number of French inhabitants on the two iflands of, ▼. 
308. 

Miracles, ancient, the complexion of, illuftrated by a recent occur¬ 
rence, iii. 284. 

Misfortunes, the fource of religion, vt. 130. 

Mtfliflippi, river, discovered by the French, v. 177. Is navigated 
by La Salle, 178. And by Yberville, 180. Account of the fa¬ 
mous Law’s fcheme, 182. This river delcribed, .188. Its navi¬ 
gation, 189. Its entrance, ib. 

Mobile, Fort, in Weft Florida, its fttuation and ufe, v. 196. 

Mocha, in Arabia, account of the trade carried on there, i. 310. 

Moguls, manners of, ii. 32. The empire of, founded by Babar, 103. 

Molucca iflands, i. 96. Inhabitants and produdions, 97. Difcover- 
ed by the Chinefe, 99. Vifited by the Dutch, 165. Who ex¬ 
clude the Porrugueie, 178. Eafy for any European ftatc to de¬ 
prive the Dutch of them, 260. 

Monaftic fociety, a review of, v. 155. Origin of, vi. 298. 

Monks, refle&ions on, in Spanifti America, ii. 418. 

Monopolies, unjuft and pernicious, vi. 260. 

Monfoons, dry aud rainy, i. 33. 

Montbur, a buccaneer, his hillory, it*. 402. 

Monte Chrifto, in the ifland of St. Domingo, account of its trade, 
iv. 162. 

Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, his negligence on the arrival ef 
the Spaniards, ii. 332. His character, 335. Temporizes with 
Corttz, 338. Isfeized and confined hy Cortez, 339. His death, 342. 

Montreal, the ifland and town of, in Canada, dcloibed, v. 219. 

Montferrat, the ifland of, difeovered by Columbus, and fettled by 
the Englifh, v. 23. Population and production*, ib. 

Moors were (he firft who failed over the Atlantic ocean, i. 23. 

Morality, the difference of, in favage and civilized fociety, ii : . 35*3. 
The bulwark of laws, vi. 355. Its principles univcrfal, 356. Is 
the hafts on which all fyftems of religion are founded, 357. Was 
feparated from religion by Socrates, ih. The two tribunals by 
which human actions are judged, ib. 1 he obligations of man 
feparated from fociety, inconceivable, 359. Its principles uni¬ 
form, but their application various, according to-local circum- 
ftanccs, 360. 

Morgan, an Englifh freebooter of Jamaica, takes Porto-Bello; iii. 
406. Takes St. CatharineV, ib Takes Panama, 407. Carrie* 
away fpoi^clandeftinely from his aflociatcs in Jamaica, 408. 

Moro caftle, at Havaflnah, ftrtngth of its fortifications, iv. 177. 
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Morocco,Its government and force, iv. a4* Annual caravan to Wp« 
per Guinea, for gold, ib. Foreign trade of, %j, t 

Mozambique made the ftaple of the Portuguese trade with Africa, 
i. 142. 

Mountains, inquiry into the origin of, iii. 81. Lehmann's theory 
of, 84. * 

Mulattoes in Spanifti America, who, iii. 187. 

Mufic, on what occafion introduced into chriftian churches, i. 21. 

Mufk, the hiftory of, and the arts by which it is adulterated, i. 366. 

Mufk-rat of Canada, deferibed, v. 149. 

Mythology of the Bramins of India, i. 39, 60. 

Nabobs in Indoftan, their dignity and authority, \U 94. To be dated 
from the conquers of Kouii Khan, 99. 

Narvaez, fent by Velafquez to fupercede Cortez in his Mexican ex¬ 
peditions is defeated and taken prifoner, ii. 339. 

Natchez, an IndiaiT tribe in Louifiana, v. 191. The country on 
which they are fettled, 192. Are, by ill treatment from the 
French, induced to form a confpiracy to exterminate them, 193. 
The plot difeovered, 194. 

National diftinCHons, the ufe of, in the rude ftages of human focicty, 
l 211. 

National fpirit, how formed, iii. 251. Jealoufy, its deftru&ive ope¬ 
rations, iv. 183. 

Nations, the phiiofophical ftudy of, intcrefting, ii. 173. 

Nature, why none of the productions of, are perfeCt, vi. 335. 

Navigation, the firft attempts of, in Europe, i. 19. Confined na¬ 
ture of, before the invention of the compafs, Review of the mili¬ 
tary application of, vi. 234. 

Navigation aCt, Englifh, motives to the eftabliihing of, V..13, 

Navy, military, muft have a trading one for its bafis, ii. 235. Re¬ 
marks on that of France, iv. 409. 

Neckar, Madame, account of the hofpital eftablifhed by her, iv. 171. 

Negapatam, on the coaft of Coromandel, Dutch fadory there, i. 
206. 

Negroes, great importation of, into Spanifti America, iii. 183. Re¬ 
flections on the flave trade, 187. Inquiry into the caufe of their 
black colour, iv. 32. See Slave trade. 

Nevis, fettlemcnt of that ifland, and its defeription, v. 24. Inhabit¬ 
ants, their character, ib. Its difafters, and prefent (t te, 25. 

New England, its firft difeovery, v. 253. Is fettled by Englifh re¬ 
fugees, 32a The firft colony fettled by puritans, and the four 
provinces of, formed, 341. Form of government eftablilhed, ib. 
Ptrfons perfecuted for 1 religious tenets, 322. Ordinance aganft 
wearing long hair, 323, Perfecution of the quakers, 324. Is 
thrown into confufion by religious deputations, 325. Numbers 
of peifons put to death for witchcraft, 326. Reflections on thefe 
epidemical dijorders of the human mind, 327. Rage of the in¬ 
habitants agair.ft inoculation for the (mall-pox, ib. Inoculation 
prohibited, 328. Boundaries of the colony, 329, Regulations 
■under which fettlements are extended*ib. On the climate, 330. 
The four provinces of, how connected, ib. Alterations in the 
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ehkrter Maffachnfets bay, 331. Prefent number of ihhibit- 
ants, 332. ^S«il, ib. Manufactures, ib. Fifheries, 333. Ex¬ 
port*, 335. Description of Bofton, ib. 

Newfoundland, a cod fifhery firft carried on there by tke French, v . 
iop. # Its Eolation, 193. Its difcovery, and hiftory of EnglUK 
and French tranfadtions there, ib. Harbour of St. Johns, 194. 
French town formed on the bay of Placentia, 195. A parallel 
between this and other American Settlements, ib. The ifland Se¬ 
cured to the Englifli by the peace of Utrecht, 296. Dcfcription 
■of the cod filh, 297. Account of the great bank on which they 
are found, ib. The cqd fifhery there, 298. Difpujtes between 
the Englifhand the French, 305. Rife of the Englilh, and decay 
of the French, fifheTies, 369. 

New Jerfcy, fettled by Swedes, conquered by the Dutch, and, laftly, 
Surrendered to .the Englilh, v. 346. The two provinces of, united 
tinder one government, 347. ' Number of inhabitants, 348. Re¬ 
marks on its hiflorical obfeurity, ib. Its dependent circumftances, 
349. Means propofed for advancing its profperity, ib. 

New Orleans, its fituation, Settlement, and description, v. 196. 

New World, great charges produced by the difcovery of, i. 1. 

New York, its boundaries, v. 337. Is fettled by the Dutch, ib. Is 
feized and ceded to the Englilh, 339, The government of, regu¬ 
lated, ib. The Romifh religion favoured, under the influence of 
the duke of York, 341. Frame of government eftabltfhed after 
the revolution in England, ib. Is haraffed by wars againft the 
French in Canada, 342. Fort Ofwego built, 343. Its divrfion 
into counties, and the navigation of Hudfon’s river, deferibed, 
344. Dong ifland, ib. Number of inhabitants, ib. T"he c^ty 
of New York, 34^. Former and prefent manners of the inhabit¬ 
ants contrafted, ib. 

Newton, Sir Ifaac, his character, vi. 3^. 

Niagara, Fort, its Situation deferibed, v. 22:. 

Nicaragua, province of, fubjedt to floods and drought, ii. 415. 

Niger, account of the Africans on its banks, iv. 48. See Senegal. 

Nile, description of that river, iv. 4. 

Nobility, an analyfls of, iv. 411. An odious diftindtion, when not 
obtained by fervices of utility to the date, vi. 278. 

Nopal, the fhruh on which the cochineal animal breeds, deferibed, 
ii. 381. How cultivated for the fake of cochineal, ib. 

Normans, ancient, their character, i. 10. Were the firft who car¬ 
ried on any intercourse with Africa, 28. 

Northern nations, how their couquefts over the Roman empire were 
facilitated, i, 8. 

North-weft paflage to the Eaft-Indics, examination of the arguments 
in favour of, v. 281. Should be fought for toward Welcome bay, 
282. Its exiftence to be determined by Captain Cook, 285. 

Norway, colonies fent from, to the Orcades, rcro, and Iceland, iv. 
222. The navigators of, probably reached the northern extremi¬ 
ties of America long before Columbus, ib. See Denmark* 

Nova Scotia, its Situation, v. 310. Settlement of, by the French, ib. 
Is ceded to England, 313. Annapolis built, ib. Manners of the 
French inhabitants, 314 Diftribution of lands to Englilh dif- 
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banded foldien, 316. Fate of the French neutrals, ,317. Lu¬ 
nenburg fettled by German*, 318. bhipping and. exports, 319. 
Advantages derived by, from the American war, ib. 

Nunnez Vela, Blafco, fent viceroy to I’ciu, to^ reform the govern¬ 
ment, iii. 34. His charader, and rafh meafures, 3/. Is ban idl¬ 
ed by the Spaniards in power there, 36. Is recalled* but killed ia 
the civil commotions, 37. 

Nutmegs, firft difeovered in the Molucca iflands by the Chinefe,i. 9;. 
The tree and fruit, 187. 

Oaths, reflections on the frequent impofition of in civil fociety, i. 239. 

Oaxaca, a province of Mexico* peculiar for the produ&ion of co- 
chincal^ ii. 383. The town of that name described, ib. 

Ocean, its ufe in preferving an cqiiipoife over the earth, v. 262. 

Oglethorpe, General, conduCh the firft colony lent to Georgia, v. 406'. 

Ohio, rivi r, difeovery of, by the French* its description, v. 24I. 
Forts built along the river, to confine the Englifh, who deflroy 
them, ib. 

Oil, its property of calming the agitations of the fea, V. 298. 'Ve¬ 
getable oil more effectual than animal oil for this purpefe, 299* 

Olives, the cultivation of, recommended to the Portuguffe, iii. 331. 

Omrahs, of the Indoftan empire, foundation of that dignity, ii. 93* 

* Flu&uating nature of their authority, 95. 

Opium, how prepared in the Kaft from white poppies, i. 369. Is 
chiefly produced in the province of Bahar, 370. Is highly prized 
for its intoxicating powers, ib. 

Opoflum of Canada deferihed, v. 149. 

Orellana, Pizarro’s lieutenant, fails up the river Amazons in Sonth 
America, iii. 286. His voyage excited more curi fity than it 
produced information, 289. 

Orixa, a province bordering on the province of Coromandel, includ¬ 
ed under it in defeription, i. 346. Is fuppofed to be coveted by 
the Erglifh Eaft-India company, 355. 

Orleans, duke of, regent of France, his adminiflration in the finances, 
ii. 65. His character, 71. 

Orleans, New. See New Orleans. 

Ormu*, defeription of, and manners of the inhabitants, i. 87. I« 
reduced by Albuquerque, 89. The Portuguefe expelled by Sehah 
Abbas, with the afiiftance of the Englifh, 287. 

Oroonoko. irs courfe, &c. iii Cl. Original native Indians border¬ 
ing on it, 63. Tyrannical treatment of their women, 66. Rc- 
monfirance « f an In dian woman reproached with the murder of 
her female infant, 67. Spanifh fettlcments on the banks of thia 
river, 68. 

Orry, luperintendant of the French finance 1 *, his chara&er, ii. 81. 

Oflend, confiderations which led to the formation of an Auftrian 
EatMndia company there, ii. 170. Its fucceihful beginnings, ib. 
Is oppofed by the Dutch and Engl fh, 172. Is facrificed to the 
political interofts of the court of Vienna, 173. 

Ofwego, Fort, built to interrupt the tur trade of the French in Ca¬ 
nada, v. 342. *- 

Otter^ a defeription of that animal, v. 14S. 
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©ttbtntn, the founder of the Turkifh empire, yj. 144, 

Ounce, cait of Canada, defcribed, v. 149. 

Oxenftiern, Chancellor, his opinion of ftattslmen, vi. 217. 

Pacha c\f Egynt, his phrecarious authority, iv. 7. 

Facosi a Peruvian beaft of burthen, defcribed, iii. 104. 

Paganifm, caufes of its giving way to the chriffian religion, vi. T33. 

P^gnaloffV, commandant of New Mexico* takes refuge in England 
from the persecution of the monks, ii. 3 < 56 . 

Pagodas, Indian, general character of, i. <>5. 

Palm wine, from what, and how prepared, in Mexico, ii. 367. 

Palmyra, ancient opulencfc, and deflrutflion of that city, r. 78. 

Panama, the town of, founded by Pedrarias, iii. 8. Is deftroyed by 
pirates, 129. Its jurifdidlion and pearl fiffiery, ib. Defcription 
of the prefent town, 130. lint ifthmu$ ought to be cut through , 
to open a communication with the South fea, 247. 

Paper, Chinefej-an account of, ii. 2O4. Their hanging paper, ib. 

Paper currency, the inconveniet cies occafioned by, in the Britifh 
American colonies, vi. 41. That of the congrefs not cordially re¬ 
ceived, led. L * • v 

Para, in Brazil, hifforical defcription of that government, iii. 309. 

Paraguay, its boundaries, iii. 1 j 2. Account of the river from which 
the country' derives its natne, ib. Manners of the natives, 153. 
Difcovery of, by the Spaniards, ib. Three large provinces formed 
in this diftridl by the jefuits, 157, Produce of the country, ib. 
Inhabitants, ib. Account of the herb of Paraguay, 16$. Great 
trade with mules and other cattle, 162. The trade and commu¬ 
nication with B.»enos Ayres, 163. Wild bulls killed for the hides, 
164. Revenue from, to Spain, 165. Principles on which the je¬ 
fuits founded their miflion there, id< 5 . Why population has not 
fucceeded here, 169. Incurfions of the Portuguefr, 173. The 
fmall-pox, 174. The climate, ib. The miflion of, taken from, 
the jeluits, 173. 

Paraguay, the herb defcribed, iii. 160.' Its ufes in South America, 162. 

Paraiba, in Brazil, fome account of that diftriefl, iii. 3r3. 

Paramubiio, the chief town of Surinam, defcribed, iv. 205. 

Pask, Colonel, governor of Antigua, h;s mal-adminiffiatiun and death, 
v. ; 2, 

Parlecs, their diflinguifhing tenets, ii. 22. Their manners, 27. 

Patans, from the mountains of Caudahar over-run the Indoflan em¬ 
pire, ii. 91. Their prelent fltuaiion and character, 204. 

Patna, mineral productions of this province, i. 375. 

Patriotifrn chiefly to be foui d in fmaii ffate% i. k i. 

Paul, St. in Brazil, a town built by felons tranlpuried from Portugal, 
iii. 325. Their depredations over the country, 32 6. Submit to 
orderly government, ii). 

Pea, Angola, the plant defcribed, iv. 119. 

Peace, political, nowhere to be found, vi. 31V 

Pearls, how produced, iv. 14:. Erroneous popular opinions relating 
to, 146. Different kinds of, and artificial ones, 147. 

Pearl fiihery on the coaft of Ceylon, account of, i. 2c2. Another on 
the ifland Baharen, 324. At Panama, defcribed, iii. 129. That 
at Cubagua cxbaulted, iv. 147. 



Pedrarias, isfent by the court x>f Spain to fuperccde Balboa at Darien* 
and puts him to death, iii. 8. Founds the/feukment of Panama on 
the Southern ocean, it* 

Pegu, a province on the bay of Bengal, fumiflics the American mer¬ 
chants with precious ftones, i. ^>9. * r 

Penn, Admiral, his unfuccefeful attack upon St. Domingo, iii- 495. 
Reduces Jamaica, 496. 

Penn, William* receives a territory in America from the Englifli go¬ 
vernment, indifcharge of debts owing to his father* v. 357. Calls 
it.Pennfylvknia, and fettles it with- quakers, ib, Purchafes the 
land of the Indians and conciliates their affections, 358. The le*» 
giflative principles of his government, 359. 

Pennsylvania, this country granted by the Englifli government to 
William Penn, v, 357. Is lettlccTby perfecuted quakers, who con¬ 
ciliate the friend 11 up of the Indians, ib. Equitable principles of 
government, 35S. Diftributjjpn of lands, 359. Rapid progress 
of the colony, 360. Its boundaries, 361, its climate, and di- 
vifion into counties, ib. The foil* ib. Its prosperous cultivations, 
362. Account of the JDumplers, and theit city Euphrates, ib. The 
harmony of all feds, 364. Number of inhabitants and their manners, 
ib. Taxes, 365. Tbeif'marriages, 366. Their funerals, ib. Pro¬ 
duce, manufactures, ib. Method of clearing lands, and eftablifln* 
ing plantations, 36S. Defcription of Philadelphia, 369. Unpro¬ 
vided for any kind of defence, 371. Inquiry whether the inhabit¬ 
ants are therefore the lets fecure, 372. 

Peppef, defcription of, i. 336. Its places of growth and culture, 337. 
The trade of, divided among the Englifli, Dutch, and French, ib. 

Perfedion, always followed by degeneracy, vi. 336. 

Perfection for religion, an obftacle to population, vi. 300. 

Perfia* review of the Ancient hiltory of, i. 285, Account of the vic¬ 
tories and government of Schah Abbas, 186. The Portuguese 
driven from Ormus by the'aftiftance of the Englifli, 2S7. A trade 
eftabliflied at Gombroon by the Englifli, ib. The trade of, de¬ 
clines, under a fucceflion of weak princes, 316. Is conquered by 
the Afghans, ib. Who are driven out by Kouli Khan, 318.. 

Perfia, Gulf of, account of the diftritb round, and the inhabitannts, 
i. 321. Account of the oity of Mafcate and its trade, 32.3. 

Peru, It ate of that empire when invaded by Pizarro, iii. 11. The 
inea Atabalipa feized by Pizarro, 13, He is bafely put to death, 
15. The country plundered by the Spaniards, ib. Remarks on 
the facility of this revolution, 16. This empire probably firff 
founded by fliipwrecked navigators, ib. Manco Capac, and his 
inflitutions, 18. Civil policy, 20. Diflribution of lands, 2 1, 'The 
ftate of property there, 22. The Peruvians ignorant of the ufe of 
coin, while abounding in gold and frlvcr, 23. No reafon to doubt 
the relations of the Spaniards concerning their hiflory and civil 
inflitutions, 24. The fame credit not due to the accounts of their 
magnificence, 25. Palaces and fortifications, 26, - Aquedu&s, ib. 
Roads and bridges, 27, Hiltorical regifters, ib. Baths, artificial 
gardens, and fculpture, 28. The Spaniih accounts of thefe matters 
seduced to probability, ib. Their peculiar art ip manuCaduring 
.copper, 2^. Nature of their tools, 30. Were ignorant,of the me- 
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Chinical ufes of Wood, ib. Confufions that enfued by rapacious 
quarrels atpOng. the Spaniards, ib. Maflacre of Pizarro and his 
adherents, by Alraagro the younger, 31. ' Review of the regula¬ 
tions rqade by the court of Spain for the government of this pro¬ 
vince, 33.Defpotic condmfl of Gonzales Pizarro, 37. Arrival of 
the prielt Pedro de la Galea, 38. End of Pizarro and his confident 
Carvajal, ib. Reflections on the conduct of the Spaniards there, 
39. Extent of the empire, 41. Maladies to which the inhabitants 
are liable, $8. The country peculiarly fubjecT to earthquakes, 89. 
Singularities of climate in Upper Peru, 91. Rain feldom feen, 9a. 
No fprings, and few rivers, in Lower Peru, ibt Evidences of a great 
former population, 93. Peru worfe treated by its conquerors than 
Mexico, ibw Degeneracy of the natives under the hand of oppref- 
fion, 94. Introduction of Negroes to fupply the decreafe of native 
inhabitants, 95. Why more Spaniards there than in Mexico, ib. 
Prefent ftate of the country described, ib. Defcription of Cufco, 
the ancient metropolis, 99. Animals peculiar to the country, 103. 
Manufactures, T07. Mines; 108. Thole of gold and filver, 113. 
Ancient Peruvian method of building, 122. The dominion of 
monkilh fuperftition over the inhabitants, 115. Characffer of the 
women, 127. Eftimate of the prefent trade of this province, 13 6, 
Defencelefs flare of, 246. 

Peter I, czar of Ruflia, attempts to open a communication between 
Siberia and India, ii, a20. Amount of his revenue, 230, Pro¬ 
jected feveral inland navigations. 231. His law for the enfraru 
chiiement of vaflals, ib. Reforms his troops, 232. His meafure# 
for making Ruflia a maritime power, 234, Remarks on his cha¬ 
racter and adminiftration, 236. 

Peter, St. in Newfoundland, and its French inhabitants, v, 30S. 

Petrarch, his character, vi. 340. 

Philadelphia, deferibed, v. 369. The town-houfe, 37% Public lib¬ 
rary, ib. College, ib. C>oays, 371. Inhabitants, ib. Is unpro¬ 
vided with woiks of defence, ib. 

Philip II, of Spain, porfecutes his fubjects in the Low countries on 
account of religion, i. id%. The republic of Holland eftablifhed, 
163. His political character, vi. an.' 

Philip III, 6f Spain, his political character, vi. 211. 

Philippine iflands, their fituation, extent, Sec. ii. 198. Produce and 
climate, 199. The inhabitants, ib. Miffionaries lent from Spain,' 
loi. Errors in their conduct, ib. Improved by Chinefe emi¬ 
grants, 2C2. Foundation and defcription of the city of Manilla, 
203. Spanifli government, 204. The Chinefe banilhed, aod. In- 
fefted by Malay pirates, ib. The management of thefe iflands, and 
their importance to Spain, 208. A trade fettled with America, 3 96. 
Annual galleon that pa lies between Manilla and Acapulco, 397* 

Phiiofophers, appftrophe to, in behalf of the liberties of mankind, i. 
67. Under no influence to depart from truth, li. 311. 

Philofophy, conclufions of, refpecting religion, vi. 135. The cultiva¬ 
tion of, follows that of the fine arts, 347. Characters of the prin¬ 
cipal Grecian phiiofophers, ib. Remained hurried in the duft of 
the cloilters, after the fubverfion of the Roman empire, 348. Ori¬ 
gin of the philofophy of the fchools, 349. Important cunfequences 
that rifulfcd from the experiments of Friar Bacon, 3$x* Difcck 
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vrrics made by other experimental philofophers^ ib The flrit 
academy of natural philofophy-founded in Italy, 3^3. The method 
of analyfis taught, 353. Importance of philosophic ftudiei, ib. 

Phoenicians owed their confequence among amcieht’nations to com¬ 
merce, i. 3. Extended their trade to Britain, 371. Are the flrft 
. merchants on record, vi. 246. ... 

Pimento, or Jamaica pepper, deferip?ion of the tree, v. 43. 

Pitch, how prepared frorti tar, vi. 400. 

Pitt, Mr. Engliih minifter, iii. 441. His vigorous and fuccefsful ad- 
miniftration, 443. His refignation, 446. Plan of condud exa¬ 
mined, 448. 

Pizarrd, Francis, his birth and charader, iii. 8. Forms the fcheme 
of conquering Peru, 9- His firft voyage unfucCefsful, 10. Em¬ 
barks again, ib. Enters Peru, and makes his courfe by rapine, n. 
His interview with Atabalipa, 13. Takes Atabalipa prifoner, 13. 
Puts him to death, 15. Plunders the country, ib. His difputes 
with Almagro, 30. Defeats and beheads him, 31. Perfecutes his 
followers, 32. Is aflaflinated by them in Lima, ib. 

Pizarro, Gonzales, ufurps the authority in Peru, and defeats the vice¬ 
roy Nunnez, iii. 37. His triumphant entfy into Lima, ib. Is de¬ 
feated and put to death by Gafca, 38. 

Placentia, bay of, at Newfoundland, a French town built there, v. 
295. Oppreffed by French governors, 29!>. 

Platina, a metallic fubltance found in Peru, iii. 109. Hiftory of, ib. 
Prorefs of purifying it, 1 ic. Its properties, m. Its ufes, 112. 

Plato, his account of the ancient iflaud of Atalantis, i. 34. Hischa- 
rader, vi. 347. 

Pointis, commodore of a Ffench fleet, afl’oeiates the buccaneers in 
the redudion of Carthagena, iii. 4T5. Is menaced with death by 
the buccaneers for defrauding them, 416. 

Poland, examination of the constitution of government in that coun¬ 
try, \i. 15S. How the country became expofed to difmemberment 
by ambitious neighbours, 159. 

Pole-cat of Canada deferibed, v. 14$. 

Policy, diminiflied from legidation, vi. 208. Was confined to the 
court of Rome during the middle ages, 209. 'J he modern fyftera 
of, formed by Charles V and Francis I, 210. True policy of £u- 
Tope, 216. 

Political errors, the fource of, inquired into, i. 67. 

Politics, complicated nature of the fcience of, iv. 395. Qualifications 
neceflary for the ftudy of, 396. Why political truths are rather 
to be adjdrefled to the public at large than to governors, 4C0. The 
views of,tonfiued, vi. 21c, 213. Of Europe, the maxims of, alter¬ 
ed by the operations of induftry, vi. 152. 

Polytheifm, the origin of, vi. r31. 

Pondiac, an African chief, inftance of his magnanimity, vi.tf. 

Pondicherry, fortified by the French, ii. 57. Is taken by the Dutch, 
but redored, 52., Skilful management of Martin, the diredor of 
the French Eaft-India company ib. Dumas preteds the family 
of the nabob of Arcot againft the Marattas, 82. Is defended by 
Dupleix again!! the Englifli, 89. Is taken by the E^glilh from M, 
Lally, and de/troyed* no. Description of the town before its 
ftrudion, 133. Is now redored by the French, 134. 
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Pooliahji, in InJoftan, an account of that people, i. <£9. 

Fop** of Rome, their ufurpations over the Englift, v. 257. 

Populations inquiry into the ancient population of the world, vi* 290. 
Caufesof prefent complaints of the decline of, a95. Depends on 
the drftribttfibn of landed property, Property, an obftacle to, 
297. Celibacy of the clergy, 39S. Perfecutton for religion, 300. 
Annuities for lives, ib. All the means which make a ftate prof- 
per tend to pronfote population, 30 j. 

Porcelain, is fuppofed by Count Calus to be invented by the E- 
gyptians, ii. 250. Its qualities, ib. The feveral kinds of, 251. 
How coloured, 253. Where manufactured, 254. The beft Eu¬ 
ropean imitations of this ware made in Saxony, ib. French and 
Englilh porcelain, 255. Companion between the Chinefe and 
European porcelain, 256. Succefsful attempt of Count Laoragais 
to manufacture porcelain, ib. Account of the manufacture at 
Sevre, 257. Properties of the earth of Limoges, ib. 

Port au Prince, inquiry whether this diftridl be proper for the fitu- 
atioii of the capital of the French fettlements in St. Domingo, 
iv. 3 39 - The town deftroyed by an earthquake, 3,1. 

Port Royal, in Jamaica, its deilrudtion by an earthquake, v. 48. 

Porto Bello, unwholefomenefs of the climate* iii. 130. Trade carried 
on between Europe and South America, ib. Iiiltory of this traf¬ 
fic, 131. 

Porto,Ric^o, difcovery of, and landing of Ponce de Leon, iv. 149. 
Is favourable to the growth of the manchineel tree, 15x; The 
patives try if the Spaniards w'ere immortal, ip. But are reduc¬ 
ed, 153. Defcription and prefent date of the ifland, ib. In¬ 
habitants and produce, 154. Hints for the improvement of 
the ifland, 155 , 

Portuguefe were the firft European nation that attempted maritime 
' difeoveries, i. 23. The ifland of Madeira difeovered bj, ib. 
Their expeditions to Africa, 28. Voyage of VafcodeGama to 
the Eaft Indies, 19, 70. Obtain a papal grant of all their eaftern 
difeoveejes, 71, Voyage of Alvares Cabral, ib. Eftablifli an 
eaftern trade to Lifbon, ib. Their motives to feizing the ifland 
of Socctora, 82. Schemes of Albuquerque, 81. The city of 
Ormns taken, 89* Malacca reduced, 94. Submiftion of the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms, 9^. Reileddions on their Indian exploits, too. 
Are a Aided againft the Moors by Henry of Burgundy, 101. The 
principles of the nation corrupted by their eaftern conquefts, 102. 
Send an ambatfador to China, 103. His tranfaftions there, I35. 
Their commanders treat the Chinele ill, and are checked, ib. 
Obtain a grant of the ifland Macao, 136. The empire of Japan 
difdbvered, ib. Review of their fucceifes in the eaft, 141. Their 
fettlements in Africa, ib. Treat the natives unjuftly everywhere, 
141. Their profligacy, ib. Wife ad mini ft rat ion of Don Juan 
de Cuftro, 144. A confederacy of the Indian powers againft 
them, 149. Protected by the vigilance of Ataida, ib. State of 
affairs on the death of .King Sebaftian, 152. Ctrufes that effe&cd 
the ftfin of their affnr| in India, 153. The prefent ftate of their 
drtenfaT cpnne&ipns, 155. Firft difcovery of Brazil* iii. 253. 
*V^hich is made 4 receptacle for felons, 255. Hereditary amipa- 
pathy between tie Portuguefe and Spaniards, ib. Account_of 
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the inquifition, 256. Grants made in Brazil to Portuguefe noble¬ 
men, 158. The natives there civilized by the jefuits* 266. Bra¬ 
zil over-run by the Dutch, 171. The duke of Braganza placed 
upon the throne of, 281. Brazil recovered, 285, Disputes with 
Spain about their colonies, 296, An exclufive confp^ny forjhed 
for the wine trade, 301. The Brazil trade fubjeXed to a mono¬ 
poly, 302. lrapofuions by which that province is deprefted, 339. 
Decline of, and its diftant fcttlements, 343, Caufe of the con¬ 
nexion between Portugal and England, 345. Trade with Eng¬ 
land, ib. Degeneracy of the Portuguele, owing to the depend- 
ance on England, 346. The firtt ftep necefiary toward their re¬ 
covery, 348. Articles proper for them to cultivate, 350. Re¬ 
marks on the dilcouragements of their wine trade, 351. Are 
miftaken in their meafures for reftoring the culture of corn, 353. 
People and revenue, 355. All reformation ineffectual till the cler- 

| gy are reduced to fubordination, 359. The fear of incenflng 
England ought not toprotraX their eltablilhmg good regulations, 
561. Ought not to fubmit to he proteXed, ih. Mult fall, if 
they will not cultivate a naval ffrength, 36:. Might have made 
a good advantage of the deftruXiou of Lifb >n, 363. Account of 
the fettlements on the coaft of Africa, iv, < 58 . Their Eaft-India 
conquefts occasion them to negleX arts and agriculture, vj. 247. 

Potatoe plant defcrib&l, iv. tib, 

Pntofi, the filver mines how difeovered, iii. 1 1$. Produce at differ¬ 
ent periods, 116. 

poverty of a people, a check to their population, vi. ipj. 

Prayer, the origin of, vi. 131. 

Prefs, refleXions on the liberty of, iii. 429. Particularly in Great 
Britain, vi. 170. x 

Pnefthoud, the idle principle by which they are aXuated, vi. 192. 

I he hierarchy of, in the chriftian church, traced, 193. 

Printing, importance of this art to mankind, v>. 35 . 

Privileges, perfonal, refulting from profeflional charaXer, ii. 35 l. 

Property, reflections on the origin and abufe of, iv. 2 2. v. 30. 
The right of a man to make a teftamentary difpoliiion ol his eftate 
inquired into, 22 . The pofleflions of, precarious in civilized fo- 
ciety v 2,69. A community of, a dangerous doctrine, v. 3:3. 'The 
unequal diftribution of, the foundation of two irreconcilable poli¬ 
ties in fociety, vi. 39. 

Profs, flying, of the Marianne ifland*, deferibed, ii. 402. 

Proteftants, review of the perfetution of, by Lewis XI V\ in France, 
vi. 203. 

Providence, ifland of, how fettled, v. 58. A colony eftablilhed 
there by Captain Woods Rogers, ib. 

Pxuflians, military charaXet* of, vi. 21$. See Frederic III. 

Ptolemy, why he fixed the fir It meridian at the Canary iflands, 
ii- 3 * • 

Pulocondor, the Englifli fettlemcnt there deftroyed by their own 
Macaffar foldiers, i. 297. 

Puniftunents, capital, remarks on the injupy to fociety by them, 
i. 31 . « 

Puritans, origin of that appellation in England, ▼. 255 . Emigrate 
to North America, ib, 320. t 
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^ar kirn! ,*f$,celetytted by the ancient?, founii on 
puayiqnii and C^atimalc, iii. ‘ * - « 

^Vi it!New v. 324. Otighr o^* tfy?Te<&, 

J ‘ li; uiuwng qreft $ntf hefcaviout, “3^5, f * Thipir 

-contempt for religions rites ib. 0£dflon 
<j| their name^ ibi^ Multiply under petfccution, ib* Thft pru¬ 
dence of jpeir peamfele maxims tramined, 37a, Speech of one 
in Amaerk*, rm negro fla^ery, yi. 18. - * ■ '* 

Quebec, the-capital of Canada, founded, *r. icp, Ineffl&ual fiege 


of, ta idpo/by the Englii 
finally taken by the EngTu 
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246. 


The city defcfihed, *1$. " Is 


Qujckfiiver, where found in Europe, iii.. uS,* Where found in 
JPeru, 119. Mines of Guaoca Yelica, ib. The working in thefe 
it)ine» permefom-to-the conftitutfon r ,iicf The air in the vicinity 
of them unwhoiefonae, ib. obufam^tion of, i« the gold and liiver 
mines, tu. Account of the fuppjies of, fent from Spain to Peru, 


Quimofife, a diminutive people on the .ifland of Madngafrar, ii, 13^ 

Quito, in Peru, deferibed, iii. 75. Circpmftances that moderate 
the heat of the toirid go/^c, 86 . Parity of the air, and^uuty of 
the climate, rb. Is the mpft populous pjirt of the American con¬ 
tinent, 77. Produce and rrtarmfadures, ib. Bark the only arti¬ 
cle of produce exported, 78. Profligate manners of the inhabit¬ 
ants ot the city of Quito, Si. 

Raguildus, governor ot Cabuliftan, ftimulates Bibar t 0 the con- 
quclt of Indoflau, ii. pi. ReraonlUances of a banian to him on 
tliis event, 92. 

R-ijahputes, who lurafs Indoflan, account of, ii. 124. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his expedition to Guiana, iv. 251. Pis cha¬ 
racter, v. 252. * His expedition to Carolina, ib. 

Rats, great ravages made by, in the Caribbee iflands, iv.’ rr.;. Of 
Canada, deferibed, v. 149. 

Red fea, delcnption of, i. 83. Advantages to Europe from the 
Portuguefe obtaining the command of this fea, 84. Meaiures of 
the Englilh to improve their trade in that fea, 3x4. 

Reformed religion in Europe, rife of, i. 161. 

Religion, the fources of, vi. 231. The natural progrefs of, 136'. 
T he true tendency of its precepts, 362. 

Republics, a view of the adminiftration of government in, vi. 219. 
A confpiracy carried on by all monarchies againft free dates, ib. 

Revel, a better ftatiou for the naval forces of Ruflia than Cronftadt 
and Pcterlburg, ii. a 45. 

Revenue, royal, no meafure of the.power of an empire, vi. 311. 
The cullora of farming out revenues ruinous to a date, ib. 

Revolutions in human affairs, whether of utility to mankind, i. 4 . 

Rhubarb, its qualities, ii. 166. Where produced, and how prepar¬ 
ed, 167.. The feveral kinds of, ib. 

Rice, kinds of, cultivated in China, i. 107. How cultivated in Ma» 
dagafear, Si. 13. The cultivation of, injurious to the health of a 
country, ib. Is fucfcfifully cultivated^in South Carolina, 404. 

Rio Janeiro, ii^Braail, deferibed, iii. 320. The fugar-cane, iodjgo, 
and coffee, cultivated there, 321. The capital city deferibed, ib 
Ay. }*• T 
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Rdads, the date of, every where indicative of the degree Qf^divili- 
zation of the natives, vi. ija. ", ^ ^ ^ " 

Roanoak Bay, ih Carolina, attempt of the Eifglift to form afettle- 
ment, y. 45a. - , 

Roman*, ancient, their motives for feisting the ifland ojf ■** $• 

Why inferior to the Greeks in the cultivation of arts and fctences, 
6. The overthrow of the empire, how favoured, 7. The fub- 
verfiort of the ancient empire of, attributed primarily to Wod- 
in, the Scythian chief, ii. 17a. The liberty of, originally de* 
flroyed by Cato the elder, vi. 125., Review of the hiftory of, 
with a chara&er of the Romans, 14,3. The feudal fyftem formed 
on the ruins of the empire, ib. 178. Why inferior to Greece in 
the fine arts, 336. Character of the Roman literature, ib. The 
* fine arts expelled oh the fubverfion of the empire, 337, And 
driven back again from Conftantinople, 340. 

•Rome, modern, origin of the ecclefiaftical empire of, i. 9. Charac¬ 
ter of, in the 15th century, 20. Rife of its ecclefiaftical power, 
vi. 133. Leading caufes of the reformation, 134* The difco- 
very of America inftrumental to its decline, 137. Account of 
the rife of papal dominion, 192. Circumftances that combined 
to dived the pope of his temporal power, 199. 

Rofas, commandant of New Mexico, aflaflinated, ii. 366. 

Rum, how procured from the fugar cane, iv. 130. 

Rufiia, the conquefts of this empire alarm the Chinefe, ii. 221, 
The boundaries fettled, ib. A treaty made with China, ib. 
Trade with China, 222. Attempt a communication between Si¬ 
beria and India, 223. Intercourse w ith India by the Cafpian Sea, 
224. ' Extent of this empire, 227. Different clalTea of the Ruf¬ 
fian people, ib. Population, 228. Revenue, 229. Climate and 
agriculture, ib. Mines, 230. Trade, ib. Obftacles to the im¬ 
provement of, 23I. Debts owing to foreigners not eafily recover¬ 
ed, ib. Military ftrength, 222. Natural circumftances that 
protect the empire, 233. Meafures taken by Peter I to raife a 
marine, 234. Inconveniences of the harbour of Cronfladt, 235. 
State of the navy, 236. Rtfie&ions on the government of, ib. 
Patriotic principles of the government of thejjud ent emprefs Ca¬ 
tharine, 238. Regulations fuggefted for the improvement of this 
empire, *139. Inquiry whether the climate of the empire is fa¬ 
vourable to civilization, vi. 151. Its exEenfion confidercd, ib. 
The lower clafs of people not prepared for the reception of liber¬ 
ty, 152. Their ignorance and fuperftition, 133. Examination 
of the meafures purfued by the emprefs Catherine to civilize her 
fubje< 5 h. 134. The foundling hofpitai, ib. Acadamics, ib. 

Saba, the ifland, inhabitants, and produce, deferibed, iv. 1.91. 

Gable of Canada deferibed, v. 130. 

Sacrifices, the origin of, vi. 131. 

Saffi, account of the port of, in Barbary, iv. 26. 

Sago, the natural hiftory and ufes of, i. 199. 

Sahara, deferts of, in Africa, deferibed, iv. 2^ 

Saints, three iflands dependent on Guadaloupe, account of, 309. 
Salcedo, Jofeph, hanged for difintcrcfted good nature, iii. 117. 
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Sal«e 4 Iq Ba|bary, account of that port,iv. 45, 

Salfettejifland, U reduced by the Englim, i. 343. Deferibed, ib. 

Salt* qualities of that made io Portugal, iii. 3 5 7. Is a fpecific againft 
the poifon of the manchincel tree, iv. 15 a. * 

Saltpetre, fcow produced and refined at Patna in Indoftan, i. 374. 
The ateountand rate of the European export of this article, ib. 

Salvador, St. the capital < f Brazil, built, iii. 467. Is taken by the 
Dutch, aSS. Is furrendered by them, 47a. The city deferibed, 
316. Manners of the inhabitants, ib. 

San-Salvador, One of the Bahama iflands, difeovered by Columbus, 
if 316. Friendly intcrcourfe between him and the natives, ib. 

Sanctuaries, ccclefiaftical, for criminals, reflections on, ii. 361. 

Sanders tree, a botanical defeription of, with its ufes, i. 3 4. 

bandrocotus, drives the Macedonians out of India, and unites all In- 
doftan under his dominion, ii. 90. 

Santa Cruz, deferibed, iv. 427. Revolutions of, ib. Progrcfs and 
decay of a French colony there, 248. Caufes of its decay, ib. Is 
fold to Denmark, 449. Prefeut it ate of its cultivation, ib. In¬ 
habitants, ib. 

Santa Fd de Bogota, capital city of New Grenada, deferibed, iii. 74. 

Saratoga, capture of the Britifh army under general Burgoync there 
vi. 96. 

Saflafras tree, defeription of, v. 413. Its properties and ufes, 414. 

Saxony, the beft European imitation of porcelain carried on there,. 

354 - 

Schah Abbas the Great, King of Perfia, a review of his victories, 
and adminiftration, i. 486. Unites his forces with the Englifli, 
to drive the Portuguefe from Ormus, 487. 

Scheiks, a nation of Indian republicans, deferibed, ii. 105. 

Schilderop, an agent of the Danifti Afiican company, his amiable 
chara&cr, iv. 75. 

Scots Highlanders, their character, v. 398. 

Scythians, driven out of their native country by Pompey, over-run 
the north and weft parts of Europe, ii. 153. Their leader, Wod- 
in, excites all nations againft the Roman empire, ib. See Tar* 
tary. 

Seals, of Canada, deferibed, v. 416. Manner of taking them, 447. 
Ufes of their fkins, ib. 

Sea, its ufe in preferviug an equipoife in the feveral parts of the 
globe, v. 464. The agitations of, calmed by oil, 298. 

Seamen, their unjuft treatment in England and other countries, vi 
444. Their character difplayed, 371. 

Secrel'y, in politics, may be of temporary advantage, but tends to 
certain ruin, ii. 180. 

Senegal, river, deferibed, iv. 59. 

Serena, a Spanifh fettlement in Chili, account of, iii. 144. 

beringham, account of that ifland, and its magnificent pagoda, iL 
104. Is given up by the French, no. 

Serre Leone, on th§»coaft of Africa, trade carried on there, iv. l6* 

Shanfcrit, lvrguage of Indoftan, fome account of, i. 43. 



Siam, a trade carried on there by the Dutch, i. 197. OceaGon irf 
the French entering that kingdom, ii. 39. Fertility of the foil 
dcftruycd by the tyranny of the government, 41. The French 
intereft there ruined by the errors of the jefuits, 44. 

Sicily, how agriculture and commerce were introduced,/!. 5* • 

Silk, how coJIefted in Bengal, and its qualities, i. $68, 3J6. The 
Chinefe account of the difeovery of, ii. 258. Introduftion of 
the manufafture into Europe, ib. Qualities of the kinds of Eu¬ 
ropean filk, 259. The iilk from China fuperior to that of Eu¬ 
rope, ib. The two principal kinds of Chinefe lilk, 260 . Char- 
after of the Chinefe manufactured filks* a6i. 

Skin, inquiry into the black colour of, in Negroes, iv. 3a. 

Slave trade in Guinea, account of, iv. 54. Method of conducting 
them to the European faftories, 56. The coafls frequented for 
this traffic, 58. Annual exportation of, and rates at which they 
are purchased, 70. With what kinds of merchandize the Haves 
are bought, 71. Origin of the Englifh African company, 73. 
Annual amount of the Engliih Have trade, 74. A Daniffi Afri¬ 
can company formed, 75. Spaniffi attempts to enter into the 
Have trade, 77. Remarks on the prefent Hate of this trade, 
ib. The proper feafons for the voyage, 78. How difpofed of in 
America, 80. Stories illuftrating the character of Negroes, ib. 
Their vindiftive /pint under oppreffion, 83. Their wretched 
condition in America, 84, Their different fituation in extenfive 
and confined colonies, 85. Their different treatment by differ¬ 
ent European nations compared, 86. Their difbrders, 87. Me¬ 
thods of ctfre, 88. Hints for bettering their condition, 89. Are 
flrongly affefted by mufic, 90 Plantation-born Negroes the. 
mod ofiful, 93. Female Negroes, why loved by Europeans, 94. 
How this trade might be abolilhed, JO 9. 

Slaveiy, feudal, how abolifhed, i. 14. Defined, iv. 94. Origin and 
progrefs of. ib. Feudal flavery, 97. Emancipation of towns, 98 
Oppreflions of the feudal barons, ib. How villains recovered 
pcrfonal freedom, 100. Origin of leafes for years and lives, ib. 
Sovereigns, how induced to undermine the chain of feudal fubnr- 
dinations, ib. Slavery begun in America, how deftroyed in Eu¬ 
rope, 1 ©1. Slaves tranfported fi oru Africa to America, ib. Free¬ 
dom and flavcry compared, 102. The right of man over man 
inquired into, ib. The arguments pleaded to juftify flavery ex¬ 
amined, 103. Hints for abolifhing flavery in America, 109. Its 
influence over the mind in the Turkilh empire, vi. 147. 

Smuggling the great l'upport of the Fieuth American fettlemer.ts, 

iv. 33S, 303. A relaxation of prohibitory laws recommended, ib. 
The natural confequence of oppreffive laws v«. 44. 

Soafex, !.o;)pz,fucceeds Albuquerque in India,and profecutes his plans, 

»• 103. 

Society,'barbarous and civilized, compared, i. 23T. v. 167. The 
progrefs of, traced, ii. 174. Monaftic, the nature of, inveftigated* 

v. 1 £5. Evidences of man being formed and *fe ftined for affoci-- 
wtion, vi. 13S. The various revolutions of, J44. All thfe«*bligaMatt«, 
ulraan have a reference 10,358. 
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Socotora, motives of the Portuguefe in feizipg this ifland, i. 8*. 

Socrates* his char idler, vi. 347. Separated morality from religion, 

357- 

Soil, whether its vegetative powers can be exhaufted by cultivation, 

v **77*' % * +0 

itoldiers, % the great increafe of, in Europe, the fource of oppreflion, by 
the increafe of taxes, vi. a31. Their being kept in idlenefs, ano¬ 
ther evil, ib. The number of foldiers hasdiminiflied cuurag , *3* 
The increafe of, tends to defpotifra, 233. 

South, the people of, appear to be born fpr defpotifra, vi. 1,8 r. 

South Sea, the feveral reftraints laid upon the navigation of, by the 
Spaniards, ii. 415. Firft difcovery of, by Balboa, iii. 7. 

Soulh-fea company, Englilh, eftablilhed, iii. 244. 

Sowza, Thomas de, his generous releafe of a female (lave to her 
lover, i. 151. 

Spain, the date of, when the feveral provinces were united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand aud Ifabella, i. 16. 

Contefts between the crown of Spain and Portugal, concerning 
the property of American and Afiatic difcoveries, ii. 200. Sends 
miflionaries to the Philippine iilands, 201. their government and 
policy, 204, Remarks on the importance of thefe iflands, 208. 
Inquiry into the caufe.of the antipathy the Spaniards have to the 
French, 209, Their plan of dominion in the Eaft, fufpended by 
the treafures they enjoy in America, 2S4. Manners of the ancient 
natives of, 308. Is fubdued by the Carthaginians, 309. Is reduced 
under the power of the Romans, 3x0. Is fubje&ed by the Goths, 
and afterwards by the Moors, ib. The kingdoms of Caltile and 
Arragon united, 311. Columbus fitted out for the difcovery of a 
new continent, 312. Their tettlement and cruelties on the illand 
of St. Domingo, 320. Their fuceeffes in America, greatly facilitated 
by the Indian women, 331. Conqueft of Mexico by Cort< z, 343* 
Conqueft of Peru by Pizarro, iii. S. Review of the regulation* 
eftablilhed in this province, 34. Trade carried on with South A- 
merica, at Porto Bello, 131. The Spaniards a mixed race in all 
parts of the world, 155. Review of the forms of government 
eftablifhed in Spanifli America, 195. Eeclefiaftical government of 
the colonies, 196. Diflribuaon of lands there, 197. Taxes im- 
pofed on the colonies, 201. Summary view of the revenues deriv¬ 
ed from America, 205. The Spa mill court actuated by a fpiritof 
monopoly in the adminiftrarion of her colonics, 2C<5. Reafon why 
flie perfevered in an erroneous fyftem, 2 7, Decline of manufac¬ 
tures and agriculture at home, in cdnfequcnce of acquiring Ameri¬ 
can poflfeflions, 209. Thefe misfortunes voluntarily aggravated by 
the ex pul lion of the Moors from Spain, 210. Coufequences of this 
infatuated condudt, 212. Oppreflion of the farmers, 213. The 
operation of the Inquilition on the chara&cr of the Spaniards, 214. 
Their poverty and pride, 216. Degeneracy of manners, ib. Dii- 
trels of the Spanifli monarchy, 217. Depopulation of America, 
218. Probable caufes of the barbarity exercifed toward the In¬ 
dians, 219. Gre^deftruclion of lives in the mines, 220. Hatred 
between tfctf European and American Spaniards, 222. Indications 
of a recovery from thefe calamities influenced, 223. The admjnif- 
trjmou^f the colonies reformed, 224. Mealures recommended for 
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the recovery of the kingdom to profperitib. A propel tarn 
Ihould-be given to the national pride, *t£.~ The clergy and mili- 
tary ought to be reduced, and the inquilition abolifhcd, 226. Tole¬ 
ration in religion neceffary to increase the population of the king¬ 
dom, 230. Impoffible for Spain to keep the ptod&cg qF the 
American mines in their own hands, 231. Amount of their ex¬ 
portation, 232. Gold and fllver imported from the American 
mines, ib. Agriculture ought to be promoted, 234. Articles 
proper for American cultivation, ib. Ought to open the colonies 
to-foreigners, 235. The objections againft an open trade with A- 
meric a confide red, 241. Whether the Spanilh dominion over the 
colonies be permanent, 242. Prefent flourifhmg ftate of the king¬ 
dom, 250. Outrages committed by Philip II and his fucceffors, 
againft the Portuguefe, 281. Difputes with Portugal about the 
boundaries of their American fettlements, 296. 

Why they relinquilhed the conqueft of the Caribbee iflands, iii. 
387. Their violent meafures to check the contraband trade in the 
Weft Indies precipitate them into war, 426. Engage with France 
in a war with Great Britain, 452. Lofsof Havannah, 455. The 
cxpulfion of the Moors from Spain, the producing caufe of the pi¬ 
ratical ftates of Barbary, iv. 28. Attempts made by, to obtain a 
fhare of the African (lave trade, 76. Account of the Spanilh fet¬ 
tlements on the ifland of St. Domingo, 158. Defcription of Cuba. 
163. Examination into their policy and management c* the Ca- 
ribbed iflands, 181. 

Fate of a Spanilh colony fent to fettle in Loufiana, v. 190. The 
reports circulated by the Spaniards concerning the Strait of Anian, 
fuppofed to be artfully propagated to miflead other nations, 2S4. 
Account of the expedition of Admiral Fuentes, ib. The king of, 
offers his meditation between England, France, and America, vi. 
118. And, on refuful, joins with the two latter in the war againtt 
England, 119. « 

Political commotions excited by the difputed fucceffion to the 
crown of Spain, vi. 21c. Brief hiftory of the famous Armada, for 
the conqueft of England, 235. Their Weft India difeoveries oc- 
cafion the negleX of arts and agriculture, 247. 

Spice trade, Dutch meafures to fecure the monopoly of, i. 195, ic r. 

Stadtholder of the united provinces, whether this office be dangerous 
to the liberties of the Dutch, vi. 176. 

Stamp-aX, over the Britilh American colonies, origin of, vi. 51. 
Caufes of its repeal, 52. 

Statesmen, how formed in general, vi. 217. Their ufuai conduX, 218. 

Statues, reflexions on the folly of ereXing them, and the vanity of 
procuring them to be ereXed, ii. 162. 

Subahs, under the Indoftan empire, the nature of their dignity and 
authority, i:. 

Suez, a communication eftablilhed from that port with the Eaft-In- 
dics, by the Venetians, i. 82. 

Sugar-cane deferibed, and its hiftory, iv. 126. Method of cultiva¬ 
tion, ib. The juice how fepsrated from thTVane* 127. Procefs 
of obtaining fugar from this juice, 128. French method of pre¬ 
paring fugar, 129. Qualities of fugar depending on (he foil it 
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grows 00,13ft. Di filiation of rum, ib. Hints for improving the 
cultivation of thfc tfatre, 13r. Sugar the principal article of expor¬ 
tation from the Caribbee iflands, 233. Requires confidcrable ca¬ 
pitals to cultivate it with fuccefs, 182. Culture of, at Barba- 
does, v k ^ 

Sugar-maple tree defcribed, vi* 10. Method of procuring its fap, ib* 
How the fap is reduced to fugar, ib. 

Sully, Minifler of Henry IV of France, his character as a financier, 
ii. 6 y . 

Sumatra, defcription of, i. T92. Religion and government of the 
fo'uthern Malay inhabitants,!^; Account of the northern inhab¬ 
itants, 193. The camphor tfee, ib. The face of the country, 
and its mineral productions, >19$* Trade carried on there by 
the Dutch, 196. 

Superftition, monkifh, characterized, i. 9. Natural events of an ex¬ 
traordinary kind, one great l’ource of, ii. 380. iii. 320. Its univer- 
fality and objedl, v. 102. 

Surat, its fnuation, and the trade carried on there defcribed, i. 340. 
Revolutions there, ib. Is intended by the French to be the cen¬ 
tre of their eaftern traffic, ii. 22. Origin and progrofs of that ci¬ 
ty, 25. The (hips built there, ib. Manners of the inhabitants, 
76, Banians, 37. Parfees, ib. Moguls, 28. Is pillaged by $e- 
vagi, 34. Their (hips and caravans robbed, 35. Principal articles 
of the trade of the city, ib. This market loft to the French, 50. 

Surinam, its fituation and fettlemcnt defcribed, iv. 199. Its revo¬ 
lutions, ib. A colony of fugitive (laves formed there, 200. Their 
independence acknowledged by the Dutch, 201. Dutch method 
of draining the low grounds in, 202. Their coffee and lugar 
plantations, ib. Thei?accurate and neat agriculture, 303. Pro¬ 
duce of the colony, 204. Number of inhabitants, 205. Account 
of the town of Paramabiro, ib. Taxes, 206. Defenfive nate of 
the province, 213. Cruelty of the Dutch to their Negro (laves, 
214. Are harafi'td by the incurfions of the fugitive (laves, ib. 

Sufa, in the regency of Tunis, its harbour defcribed, iv, 18. 

Sweden, the ancient inhabitants of, concerned with other northern 
nations in fubverting the Roman empire, ii. 174. Barbarous man¬ 
ners of the natives until the time of Guftavus Vafa, ib. Ill con- 
fequences of his (hutting his ports again!! Lubeck, 175. Martial 
fpirit diffufed by Guftavus Adolphus,ib. Change in the manner* 
of the people on the death of Charles XII, i;6. An Eafl-India 
company eilablidied, 179. Review of, 180. State of the country, 
181. Population of, ib. Propenfity to emigration amongthe Swedes, 
ib. Agriculture 182. Mines, 184. Manufactories and fi(h- 
erics, ib. A maritime ftrength raifed, 185. Trade, 186. Mili¬ 
tary foice, ib. Navy, 188. Revenues, ib. Evils refulting from 
the change made in 1720, 190. The factions of hats and caps, 
ib. The king rendered abiolute, 191. Inquiry iruo the nature 
of the conftitution of the government of, vi, 155. 

Switzerland, origin of the republic of, vi. 187. The nature of the 
union of the fevortfr cantons explained, 18b. Occafion of their 
hiring out ffoops to foreign powers, 189. Review.of their prefent 
circutnftances, ib. Indications pf ftabiltfy in their governments» 
Their ecciefiaftical governments, 191. 
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Tobago, description of that iflaatl, v. 67, Its revolutions, fa 
cea«l to England, 70, Error committed by the firft Englifh fet- 
tlerV7*« Its population and produce, ib. 

Tabafco, the Indians there reduced by Cortez, ib 310* 

Talapoys, Siamefe monks, defcribed, ii. 43. ^ } n - 

Tamerlane, his extenfive conquefts in the eail, ii. pr. *■* 

Tanjour, defcription of that couutry-and its produce* ii. 156. A 
fettlcment formed there by the Danes, ib. 

Tar, how procured from the pise-tree in Carolina, v. 400. 

Tartary, ancient Scythia, its extent &nd inhabitants, ii. 217. : The 
great lama, and his religion, jjiS^Miiitary character of the Tar¬ 
tars, 219. Conquer the empire ofChina twice, 220. Coqtefts be¬ 
tween the Ruffians and. Chinefe, x%i* A trade eftablifhed be¬ 
tween the Tartars and the Ruffians, 222. 

Taxes, how levied in China, i, no. The great increafe of, to be at¬ 
tributed to the increafe of {landing armies, vi. 230. A definition 
of, 303. An hifiorical view of, 304. A poll-tax, the mod arbi¬ 
trary, 305. Taxes on the neceffaries oflife, cruel, 306. Injuri-- 
oufnefs of duties on trade, 307. A land-tax the only one which 
conciliates the public interest with the rights of individuals*^. 
The objections to it ftated, 308. Ruinous confequenccs of farm¬ 
ing out revenues, 311. Ought to be regulated by the reprefenta- 
tives of the people, 312. Confequences from the'right of impos¬ 
ing raxes being in the prince, 313, 374. 

Tea, the firft introduction of this herb into England, and the univer- 
fal fondnefs of the people for it, 1*383. Vait confumption of, in 
England, 384. Defcription and culture of, ii, 246. The varieties 
of, how pioduced, 247. Why generally drank by the Chinele, 
248. Attempts made to cultivate the plant in Europe, 249. 

Tellichery, on the coalt of Malabar, an Englilh factory for pepper 
there, ii. 127. A compolition paid tor the country duties, 129. 

Teueriffe, defcription of that ifland, and the height of the moun¬ 
tain, ii. 314. 

Tetuan, hiltorical account of that port, iv. 25. 

Texeira, Michaelde, archbifliap of St. Salvador, harafles the Dutch 
invaders of Brazil, ii. 273. 

Theocracy, why the worit of all modes of government, i. 332 
The foundation of, vi. 131. 

Theology, alters every thing, in order to bend them to its own myf- 
terious principles, iv. 33. Obflrudb the difeovery of truth by 
fcruples, 36. Hie various principles on which it ha* been found¬ 
ed by different nations, vi. 356. Morality the balls of all, 357. 

Thibet, the article-*,of trade t. ken by that kingdom from Eeiigul, i. 
366. Mufk, a peculiar production to the country, ib. See Tartary. 

Thomas, St. the Danifh fettlement on the coalt of Coromandel, it; 38. 

. . . , the ifland of, fettled by the Danes, iv. 224. U frequent¬ 
ed by the buccaneers, 223. Other circumllances that citabinhcd 
a trade there, 226. Number of inhabitants. 23©. 

‘ Tillage of land, how far it will fupply the place of dung. v. 79. 

Timor, defcription of that iiland, and the moflfars jh^t induced the 
Dutch to fecure it, i. 185. 

Tithes, c.tabli haicnt of, in England, v 37. 
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TkfcaU* republic of, oppofe* the march of Cortez to Mexico, ii. 
33$. Account of the government and manner* of the natives, 
33 & an alliance with the Spaniards, and reinforce their 

army, 337. Return of Cortez to Tiafcala, 343. Manufa&ure* 
of ttys province, 389. 

Tobacco, dfeeobif^of it* confumption and trade in France, ii. 119. 
Its firft difeovery and defcription, v. 376. Method of cultivat- 
ing it, 377. Management of the plant, 378. Comparifon of the 
quality of tobacco from different part* of the world, ib. is a 
great exhaufter of foil, 380. 

Toleration, the free exercife of, the means of extinguifhing fanati- 
cifm and enthufiafm, vi 137. 

Tonquin, the religion of Confucius adopted there, but not his mo* 
rality, ii. 45 Chara&er of the inhabitants, ib< No European 
merchants able to eftab'ifh a correfpondeuce with them, which if 
confined to the Chinefe, 46. 

Torrid zone, formerly fuppofed to be uninhabitable, i. aa. Circum- 
ftances that moderate the heat of, iii. 75. 

Tortuga, the ifland of, becomes a neft of pirates, iii. 397. Their 
depredations chiefly dire&ed to the Spaniards, 399 8omeof 
their moft remarkable exploits, ib. Defcription of the ifland, 
iv. 318. The colony deftroyed by orders from Madrid, ib. It 
retaken by the buccaneers under the command of Willis, an 
Englifhman, 319. The Englifti expelled by the French, ib. 
Produce, 325. 

Towns, how extricated from feudal obligations, iv. 98. See Cities. 

Trade, how carried on during the feudal ages, i 1 3. 

Trajan, his patriotic declaration to the Roman people, vi. 161. 

Tranquehar, in the kingdom of Tanjour, built and fettled by the 
Danes, ii. 157. Declines, ib. Is attached by the rajah of Tan- 
jour; at the inftigation of the Dutch, but refeued by the Englifti, 
158. Prefent circumftances of the fettlement, 167, 

Tranfmigration of fouls, the influence of this do&rine upon the 
civil laws of Indoflan i 47 Mythological account of, 60. Pro¬ 
bable origin of the idea of, ib. Tends to foften the manners of 
it* believers, ii. 185. 

Tranfportation of Englifli felon*, the good policy of, v. 9. 

Travelling, an immoral employment, iii. 5163 

Travencor, on the coaft of Malabar, account of, i. 17. 

Treaties, between princes, have not the validity of thofe formed be¬ 
tween nations, vi. 116. 

Trelawney, governor of Jamaica, hi* treaty with the fugitive ne¬ 
groes, v 53. 

Trinidad fituation of, iv. 144. Defcription, 145. Decline of the 
ifland from the periihing of the cacao trees, ib. 

Tripoli, defcription of, and inhabitants, iv. 14. Trade, ib. De¬ 
fcription of it* capital town, 15. 

Trois Riviere*, city of, in Canada, deferibed, v. 2 J 9. 

Tunis, prefent (late military force, iv. 15. Revenue of the 

Date, 16 / TfSde of the inhabitants, 17. Defcription of its ca¬ 
pital town^ 18. 
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Turks, chara&er of that people in the fifteenth ^ntury/u tf, 
Thefir attempts on Europe checked by the naval enterprises of the 
Portuguefe in the Eaft, 86, Origip of tbtfir empire, and a re¬ 
view of their policy and hiftory, vi. 144.: Expedient of Solyman 
to fupprefs feciitious commotions, 146. Caufes of the Ijttk uflfluence 
the Turkilh princes have in the affairs of Europe^ibv #?flurder and 
and aflaffination the fubftitutes for laws in Turkey, 147. ' . 

Turnbull Dr. carries over a colony of Greeks to Florida, vi. 3. 

Turpentine, how extradied from the pine tree, in Carolina, v. 400. 

Tyranny, the confequences of, in a ftate, iii. 31. The fyftem of, an- 
alyfed, v. 6 . Why it is fubroitted to, 26p, 

Vacuf, intention of the law of, at Conftantinople, iii. 12 6. 

Valdivia, his expedition*into Chili, iii 141* He and his men de- 
ftroyed by the natives, 142. 

Valour, why efteemed a virtue, vi. 358. 

Valparaifo, city of, in Chili, deferibed, iii. 144. 

Van Horn, a buccaneer, his intrepid character* iii. 408. Surprises 
Vera Cruz, 409. 

Van Riebeck, recommends a Dutch fettlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, i. 209. Is intruded with the management of it. ib. 

Vane, Henry, his enthuafiaftic character, and difturbances excited by 
him in New England, v. 325. 

Vanilla, defeription and culture of, ii. 374. Preparation and ofes, ib. 

Varecb, a fea plant, ufed for manure in the Caribbee iflands. iv. 114. 

Varnifti, Chinefe, natural hiftory of, ii. 262. Hptv ufed, 263. Its 
properties, ib. 

Vedan, the facred book of the Bramins of India, the fource of many 
diverlities relative to faith and practice, i. 51. 

Vega-Real, plain of, in the inftand of St. Domingo, recommended to 
the cultivation of the French, iv. 162. 

Vciafquez forms a fettlement on the ifland of Cuba, and profecutes 
difeoveries on the American continent, ii. 328. Comraiffions Fer¬ 
nando Cortez to undertake the conqueft of Mexico, 329. His per¬ 
fidious method of obtaining flavrs from Florida, v. 70, 412. 

Venezuela, province of, in South America, its hiftory, productions, 
and trade, iii. 50. Its flouriffiing ftate under the Guipufcoa com¬ 
pany, 53. Its imports and export®, 56. 

Venice, its early profperity from the operations of commerce, i. 15. 

obtains the Eaftern trade through the channel of Egypt, 80, 

/ Meafure* taken by, to obftrult the Portuguefe in their Indian en¬ 
terprises, 8 c. Open a trade with India from the port of Suez 
in Egypt, 82. Origin of the city and republic of, vt. 18 1. The 
firft regular government formed in Europe, 184. Its decline to 
be dated from the difeovery of America, ib. Its myfterious po¬ 
licy and jealoufy, 185. The office of ftate inquifitors, ib. Re¬ 
gulation of the ftaval and military commands, 186. 

Vera Cruz, Old and New, deferibed, ii. 425. Intetcourfe carried 
on there by the fleets of Old Spain, 427. Pillaged by the buc¬ 
caneers, iii. 409. 

Verd iflands, improvements of which they art^p^bk, iii. 355. Def¬ 
eription of, and thfcir trade, iv. 60. • 

Vernon, Admiral, caufes of his ill fucccfs at Carthagepa, iii. 43 . 
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Vicuna, a wjld animal in Peru> defcribed, with the method of hunt¬ 
ing it, iii, 105. TfKir fleece*, 106. Ufes to which their wool 
is applied, 107. 

Viera, Juan Fernandez de, forms a confpiracy in Brazil ro cut off 
theiDutch governors of that province, iii. 283. His fucccflca 
Ex pel® the Dutch, 284. %■ 

Virfta, Anthony, a jefuit, his extraordinary fernion on the fucccffes 
of the Dutch in Brazil, iii. 275. 

Villains, feudal, how emancipated from perfonal flavery, iv. 100. 

Vincent, St. was one of the iflands resigned to the native Carihs, 
by the Englifh and French, v. 73. Their number increafed by 
an acceflion of Negroes, ib. Diftindlion between the black and 
red Caribs, 74. The Caribs harafled by the French, ib. Origin 
of the flat-headed Caribs, 75. War between the black and red 
Caribs, ib. The ifland ceded by the French to the Englifh, 76. 
Prefent ftate of cultivation there, 77. 

Vines, on the order for rooting them up in Portugal, iii. 351. 

Virgin iflands, number and defeription, v. 31. Produce, &c . 32. 

Virginia, its advantages over Maryland, v. 381. Delufion cf *hc 
firft adventurers to this province, ib. They are relieved knd in- 
ftru&ed by Lord Delaware, 382. Is ftrengthened by the arrival 
of a number of refugee royal.Us, 383. Is opprefled by a rigorous 
enforcement of the adt of navigation, 384. Continue upon ill 
terms with the Indians, ib. D.iagreement among the colomfts, 
385. The Englfh laws, with all their formalities, introduced, 
388. Speech of Logan, chief of the Shawanefes, to Lord Dun- 
more, ib. The population of the country checked by perfecuting 
principles, 389. Prefent number of inhabitants, 390. Chief pro¬ 
duce, aud articles of cultivation, ib. Export of tobacco, 391. 
Low ftate of Williamfburg, the capital town, ib. The inhabit¬ 
ants of this colony embarrals their circumftances by luxury , 392. 
How they may extricate thcmfelves from fuch difficulties, ib. 

Ukraine, fertility of that province, and means of improving it, ii. 229. 

Ulloa, M. takes pofleflion of Louiflana for the king of Spain, v. 213 

Univerfe, argument in favour of a paft and future eternity of, iii. 90. 

Volcanos, the great antiquity of, indicated by the ftages of their 
prefent appearance, iii. 90. Indications of, in America, iv. 197* 

Voyages, eftimate of the good and evil produced by, vi. 369. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, the Engliffi minifter, remarks on his adminif- 
tration, iii. 427. 

War, among European nations, the real motives of, ii. 189. A for¬ 
mal declaration neceffary for the commencement of, and remarks 
on the condo# of the Englifh in neglerftiug this previous intima¬ 
tion of hoftilities, iii. 436. v. 339. Origin of the laws of, iv. 150. 
Ancient and modern compared, v. 127. Always furniflies a pre¬ 
tence for the ufurpations of government, vi. 51. The events of, 
often decided by accidental circumftances, nc. A profpedt of its 
extinction, 221. This profpeCl found to be a delufion, 222. Hifto- 
rical view of war art, ib. Infantry the moft formidable 
223. Cauf<y>f#tITe lohg war* between England and France, 224. 
Origin of ftanding armies in Europe, ib. War extended by this 
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innovation* *t6 , The art of fortification invented by the Dutch* 
117. A new fyftem of tallies introduced by the king of Pnwffis, 
*aS. War carried on now with more humanity than in ancient 
times 230. The number of foidiers amaaingiy increafed, while 
they are very poorly paid, 23T. Soldiers ought to bejifefoRy em¬ 
ployed during peace, ib. Hiltorical review of up¬ 

on the fea, 334. Improvements produced by the invention uf a th6 
mariner’s compafs, 235. Short account of the Spawfli Armada, 
23b. Commercial wars considered, 164. Deftroy* chiefly thofo 
turbulent men who are born with mifehievoua ptopenfities* 

Warwick, Admiral* commands the firft fleet fent out by the Dutch 
£aft-India company, i. iOb. His contefts with the Fortuguefe in 
the Indian feas, ib. 

Waihington, General, beads the North American troops in the war 
agatnft Britain, vi. bo. 

Wellers, of Augfburg, purchafe the American province of Venezuela 
of the emperor Charles V, iii. 50. Their imprudent management, 
and difertion of the place, 51. 

Whale fiihery,in Davis’s Straits, and Greenland, account of, v. 233. 
Account of that carried 011 by New England, 333. Laws made in 
'England for the encouragement of, 334, The flfhery in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence,,335. 

William the Conqueror eftablifhes the feudal government in England 
upon a regular, permanent footing, vi. 164. 

William 111 elected king of England, and accepts the crown on hi- 
pulated conditions, vi. 166. 

William, Fort,in Bengal, delcribed, i. 373, 

Williamlburg, the capita) of Virginia, account^, v. 39T. 

Winds the general courfe, and caufes of, in the Weft Indies, iii. 37 6. 

Wod-in, the Scythian chief, excites the other European nations to fall 
upon the Roman empire, ii. 153. Wa-s the founder of a fanguinary 
fyftem of religion, 154. 

Wolfe, General, killed at the fiege of Quebec, v. 247. 

Women,laws of Indoftan relating to, i. 47. Caufes why they often 
exercife fovereign power in favage nation!, ii. 47. Their treatment 
in the different ftages of human fociety described, iii, 64. Their 
virtue of the greateft importance to fociety, vi. *46. The con- 
netftious of gallantry complete the depravation of manners, 367. 

!Xa lap a, account of the fair there, for the traffic wu\ European and 
American commodities, ii. 426. 

Yago,St. in the Iflnnd of Chiloe, deferibed, iii. 145. Its govern¬ 
ment and jurifdi&ton, 14b. 

Yarhs, the .plant deicribed, »v. 118. 

Y anam, in the province of Rajahnrvandry, account of the French fac¬ 
tory there, ii. r3 r - 

Yaws, a diforder incident to Negroes, deflribed, iv. 87. 

YhervilJe is fent by the court of France on an expedition up the Mif- 
flflippi, v. 180. His death, i. 81. 

York, New. See New York. 

Zealand lfland of in Denmark, fome accrual^, iv. 233. 

FINIS. 
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